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PREFACE. 


The present work is the second of tlie series'of Man¬ 
uals of the Vertebrata of India. The greater portion 
of it lias been printed for above a twelvemonth, but 
the publication was delayed in the hopes of getting 
some additional information to be inserted in the Ap¬ 
pendix. 

The author trusts that the present Manual will 
be found equally useful as that on the Birds of India, 
and he knows that many sportsmen and observers have 
been anxiously awaiting its appearance. He has been 
able to give considerable information on the habitat 
and geographical distribution of many of the animals 
which was previously' but little known. The portion 
of the work on the Micro-Mammalia of India is still 
confessedly very, imperfect, and contributions of good 
specimens (in spirits) of Bats, Shrews, Rats and Mice, 
from all parts of the country, but especially from the 
hills, sent either to the Museum at Calcutta, or to the 
British Museum, will be highly acceptable. 

The author trusts that the imperfections of the pre¬ 
sent publication will be overlooked in consideration of 
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the undoubted value of the work to future .observers', 
who it is hoped will he numerous, and by whoso 
means a more complete natural history of the Mam¬ 
mals of India may hereafter be compiled. 

The Volume on Reptiles will, the author trusts, 
.appear Very shortly. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The Animal Kingdom was divided by Cuvier into four great divi¬ 
sions or sub-kingdoms—Vertebrata, Mollusea, Artieulata and Radi¬ 
ate. The last of these has been greatly divided of late, and the 
limits of two of the others been slightly altered. Vertebrata are 
essentially distinguished from the others by the possession of an 
internal osseous frame or skeleton, enclosing a distinct brain and 
spinal cord. They never have move than four limbs; the mouth 
consists of two jaws placed vertically, the blood is red, and they 
have distinct organs of vision, hearing, taste and smell. 

. Vertebrate animals comprise four distinct classes, some of which 
are cold blooded, i. e., with blood nearly the temperature of the 
surrounding medium, Fishes and Reptiles; whilst the others are 
warm blooded. Birds and Mammals. The former have been already 
treated of in this series. 

Mammals are warm-blooded viviparous animals, and are distin¬ 
guished from Birds, as well as from the other vertebraled animals, 
by the possession of mammary glands, secreting a nutritious fluid 
called milk, for the nourishment of their young, and terminating 
outwardly in all (except one or two) by teats. They are also distin¬ 
guished by a covering of hair, entire or partial. Whales appear to 
be exceptional; but even in these the foetus has some tufts of hair. 

The lungs are fine and are separated from the abdominal viscera 
by a muscular partition called the Diaphragm, which is also one of 
the chief agents for inspiration. Most animals have four limbs, 
hence the old term Quadruped, which, on account of its non-appli¬ 
cability to the Cetncece, has properly been allowed to become obsolete. 

Mammals, says Cuvier, require to be placed first, because they 
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enjoy the most numerous faculties, the most delicate srontfeesra, the 
most varied powers of motion. Their organization is more differ-' 
entiated than in any other Vertebrates, and they have.a more per¬ 
fect combination of powers. They are inferior to Birds in muscular 
movement, their respiration being less in amount, and the circula¬ 
tion less rapid, on which account their demand for food is not 
so constant. 

The generality of them are terrestrial, some inhabit trees, others 
burrow in the ground, whilst a few can fly, and some are perfectly 
aquatic. AVith such differences in habit we of course find corres¬ 
ponding differences in external structure. The anterior extremities 
in Bats are lengthened to support the flying membrane, whilst 
in AVhales they are shortened and fin-like, and the terminal points 
of the phalanges vary from sharp raptorial claws, to the Solid hoof 
of the Horse, or the flat pad of the Camel and Elephant. On these 
characters, combined with those of teeth, are founded the different 
orders of Mammals. 

The form of the body varies, but we can generally distinguish 
the head, neck and trunk, and most have caudal appendages. The 
head varies greatly in its form and proportions, as' does the ear, 
and from these also characters of more or less importance are drawn ; 
but the teeth, in form, number, differences, and relative position,, 
afford the most varied, prominent, and decisive characters, as well for 
the Orders of Mammals as for genera, and even sometimes species, 
and require more lengthened notice than any other point in the ex¬ 
ternal anatomy of Mammals. 

Teeth being used by Mammals both to seize and collect food, and 
to reduce it to a fit state for swallowing, their form furnishes a 
clue to the instincts and habits of the animal. They are placed in 
a single series along the edge of the upper and lower jaw bones, 
so as to oppose each other, and are always fixed in cavities called 
sockets or alveoli, an arrangement which elsewhere is only found in 
the Crocodiles among Reptiles. 

Ivory or Dentine, forms the sole material of some simple teeth, 
as in some Cetacea, and in the tusk of the Elephant; but in most 
teeth another substance of crystalline texture and extremely hard. 




c.sllctl amtnji}, coats the tooth, and penetrates into it in some; whilst 
iji^few a third substance is added, called crnsta petrosa, or cement. 

A tooth consists of two parts, a crown, or external portion, and 
a root, which is fixed in the sooket. The root is either real or ficti¬ 
tious, ill the latter ease being merely a continuation of the crown, 
and continuing to grow for an indefinite period, as in the tusk of 
the Elephant, and the quasi-incisors of Rodents. Certain teeth are 
deciduous, and fall or are pushed out (after a longer or shorter period) 
by their successors. Others are permanent, and from their first ap¬ 
pearance are never succeeded by others. The first are often called 
milk-teeth, hut in some animals they are shed before birth, and in 
othefs not till a late period of life. They are never (or very rarely) 
renewed more than onhe, in this differing essentially from tlie teeth 
of Reptiles and Fishes, which are being continually shed and re¬ 
newed. 

Teeth vary much in number among Mammals, and are entirely 
wanting in a very few. In the more perfect animals they are of four 
binds, viz.. Incisors, Canines, Pramolars or false molars, and Molars. 
Incisors are situated in the front of each jaw, in the intermaxillary 
bones, and corresponding portion of the lower jaw. They never 
exceed six above and six below, except in Marsupial animals. They 
are sometimes wanting in the upper jaw, as in Ruminating animals, 
and entirely in Ant-eaters and Armadillos. They vary much in form 
and size, and in many Bats are unequal in number in the upper and 
lower jaws. 

The Canine teeth are one on each side of the incisors, both above 
and below, and are also fixed in the intermaxillary bone. They 
usually, except in Man and one or two others, succeed the incisors 
after more or less interval. They are absent in several animals, 
especially among the Ruminants, but are present in some of that 
order. In some they occur only in the males, in others they are 
larger in that sex, and in a few are very largely developed. The 
prromolars are those next the canines, and like them and the incisors, 
are deciduous, and succeeded by others. They vary greatly in 
form and size, being unicuspid in some, bicuspid in others. They 
are not found amongst Rodents, but in these animals they are-present 
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in tlio festal state, and are either shed before birth, or very .di'ertly 
after. The last of the proemokre is called the flesh-toothj orearftas- 
sier, or scissor-tooth, as the upper one acts on the lower, onc lihe a 
pair of scissors. It is greatly developed in the Cat tribe. *"•. 

The true molars never exceed three in number on each side, 
above and below, and always end in two, three, or even four-roots 
or fangs, sometimes considerably divergent from each other. They 
vary much in form and size, and are present in all Map-unals except 1 
a few Ant-eaters, Whales, and the curious Duck-billed. Phtr/piis. 
They have four tuberoles in most Monkeys, two sharp-pointed 
tubercles in Shrews and other Insectivorous animals; are three- 
pointed in some, and conical or flat in others. They are more or 
less numerous according to the herbivorous or carnivorous nature of 
the animal, there being only one on each side in the Feline tribe. 

In the Elephant there is only one molar on each side, above and 
below, and this forms a seeming exception to the non-renewal of 
of these teeth, for as it gets worn away another is developed pos¬ 
teriorly, and gradually pushes the other out, so that there are 
sometimes two on one side at a time, hut never more. The typical 
number of teeth is considered to be 44, and this number is never 
exceeded except in the fish-like Cetacea, and a few others of rep¬ 
tilian affinities. These teeth are arranged thus: Incisors g—g = 
12 j Canines = 4; Prsemolars | = 16; Molars || = 


The mouth of Mammals is surrounded by fleshy lips, more or less 
protusile, and the cheeks in some form pouches for the reception 
of food taken hurriedly. 

The extremities vary more than in Birds, in length, form and 
structure, as noticed previously. The nails or daws are useful 
guides to assist in classifying Mammals. In some they are blunt 
and terminal as in Monkeys; in others sharp as in Shrews; much 
curved, powerful, sharp and retractile in Cats; long and strong, and 
well adopted for digging (fossorial), as in the Scaly Ant-eaters and 
Bears. • In the herbivorous animals they are solid as in the Horse, 
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liobfed or ending in two blunt horny toes, as in Ruminants, and 
Some' Pachyderms, or blunt and almost entirely enclosed, as in the 
Elephant and Camel. 

The temperature of Mammals being lower than that of Birds, 
less effectual means are required of preserving the internal heat, 
and, accordingly, we find them provided with a covering more or 
less dense of hair, or fur. In Monkeys and Bats there is only one 
land, of hair, in most other animals there are both hair and wool, 
and these vary in amount in different animals. Wool differs from 
hair in having a serrated edge as seen under the microscope, and on 
this depends the quality of felting. It is generally more abundant 
in animals .living in cold countries, and is highly developed in all 
the Himalayan Mammals. Hairs are of two kinds as regards their 
growth. One kiifd grows continually and is never shed, as the 
mane of the Horse. The second kind, of which is the fur of most 
animals, grows to its full extent, and is shed and renewed periodi¬ 
cally. This causes a very considerable change in the general hue 
of many ariimals, as well as in the amount of fur, so that the win¬ 
ter and summer vestures are exceedingly dissimilar. 

A few animals have some of the hairs thick and strong (bristles), 
and others have them flat and somewhat rigid, as in certain Bats. 
Spines are found on Hedgehogs and Porcupines; and a very few 
Mammals are clad with scales or horny plates, as the Scaly Ant- 
eaters and Armadillos. These spines and scales are all made up of 
agglutinated hairs. Many Ruminants are adorned with horny 
appendages on their heads, some of which are of the nature of 
a horny sheath covering an internal bony cone; others have no 
internal nucleus and are renewed yearly. The former kind of horn 
is, like the spines mentioned above, formed of agglutinated hairs. 
The latter kind of horns partakes more of the nature of bone. 

In many animals the hairs are not uniformly colored, but are 
colored differently at the base and the tip, and in 6ome tribes 
arelinged with different colors. The wearing down of tkgse hairs 
causes a difference in the external hue of such animals. 

In the Cetacea, which have no hair, the warmth of the body is 
retained by a thick coating of fnt or blubber. 
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The bones of Mammals are distinguished from those «f Birds «.hj* 
the absence of air-cells, except in some of the cranial hobos, and 
these do not communicate with the lungs. Most of them ,'-.re: Solid, 
or if hollow are filled with a fatty or oily matter, termed marrow. 

The cervical vertebra are always seven injinmbcr, without.e-ccp" 
tion, for in the Sloths, generally considered to have nine/it has been 
lately demonstrated by Bell that the two posterior vertebra, •(called 
cervical] have rudiments of ribs attached to them, and are there¬ 
fore in reality modified dorsal vertebra. The occipital- bone arti¬ 
culates with the atlas, or first vertebra, by two lateral condyles. 

The head is made up of numerous bones, which are divided into 
the cranial, or those inclosing the brain, and tho facial. The nor¬ 
mal number of facial bones is seventeen, viz., 2 nasal bones, 2 upper 
maxillary, 2 intermaxillary, 2 lachrymal bones, 2'inferior turbinated 
bones, 2 palatal bones, 2 jugal or malar bones, 2 lower-jaw bones, 
and 1 vomer. Of these the nasal, upper and intermaxillary, and 
the palatal bones bound the nasal cavity, and constitute the bony 
palate. The cranial bones are eleven in number, viz., 2 frontal, 2 
parietal, 2 squamous, and 2 tympano-petrous bones (which together 
make up the two temporal hones), 1 occipital, 1 sphenoid, and 1 
ethmoid. 

The orbit is bounded anteriorly by the molar and lachrymal bones, 
and its posterior boundary is generally absent. The orbital cavity 
is formed by processes from the frontal bones, the lachrymal, tho 
molar, and sphenoid bones; the ethmoid and palatine bones occa¬ 
sionally assisting. The ethmoid, the turbinated bones, and the vomer 
are internal, connecting the nasal bones with the base of the skull. 

The lower maxillary bones, united at the chin, are moveably 
articulated with the temporal bone by a donvex condyle, in this 
differing from Birds and Reptiles, in which the articulation takes 
place through a separate piece, the tympanic bone. In Man and 
many Mammals several of these bones are united, viz., tho frontals, 
tho parietals in some Mammals, and the temporal bones. r 

The number of dorsal vertobvie depend on that of the ribs, and 
varies from eleven to twenty; and the lumbar, sacral, and coccygeal 
vertebra also vary from four to forty-five. 
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Tile thorax is inclosed by ribs, some of which, called the true 
l'ibS," are attached to the sternum by a cartilage, the representative 
O'f the sternal ribs of other Vertebrata. The posterior ribs are called 
the false or floating ribs. The sternum is composed of several 
pieces, and gives attachment to the clavicles when present. The 
ribs are capable of considerable.motion of elevation and depression, 
aiding the diaphragm in respiration. 

The anterior extremity is fixed to a broad scapula, generally 
only connected by muscles to the trunk. A clavicle is present in 
those mammals that use the arm as an instrument of prehension or 
flight, and the coracoid bone, so conspicuous in other vertebrata, 
in reduced to an appendage. The rest of the limb is composed of 
the humerous, two bones of the forearm, the radius and ulna, thfe 
carpus, metacarpus and phalanges. These last vary much in num- 

The posterior extremity consists of the pelvis, comprising the 
iliac, ischial and pubic bones, the femur or thigh bone articulated . 
to t£e iliac bones, the tibia and fibula, tarsus, metatarsus, and 
phalanges. Modifications of some of these bones and reductions of 
many of them occur among various Mammals, and will be pointed 
out in the proper place. r- 

Considered generally, the muscular system of Mammals varies 
little from that of Man. The cutaneous muscle is much developed 
in some, especially in the Porcupine and Hedgehog, by means of 
which the spines can be suddenly raised. The same is noticeable 
to a less degree in Dogs and Cats, when they, as it is popularly 
called, “ get their backs up.” 

Among Mammals the demand for food is less constant, and the 
digestive process ..less rapidly accomplished than in. Birds. There 
is a considerable amount of uniformity in the structure of their 
digestive organs. The tongue varies much, and is free in most, 
being only fixed in the Whales. In some it is capable of great 
extension ns in the Ant-eaters and is used to procure food, as it is 
also, to a certain extent, by some Ruminants. Tbe surface of 
the tongue is usually covered with papilla), which in some of 
the Carnivora, the Cnt tribe notably, are developed into sharp, 
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recurved horny spines, used to scrape the last- fragments of flesh off 

The tongue is supported by a bone called the Hyoid bone,, the 
anterior boras of which, small in Man, are greatly developed 
in most Mammals. The velum palali, which protects .the com¬ 
munication between the mouth and posterior nasal cavity is only 
found in this class; and the trachea, which lies in front of -the 
oesophagus, is protected by the epiglottis. The msopbngus leads 
straight to the stomach from the end of the pharynx, and is of 
moderate width, but dilatable. The stomach presents great varie¬ 
ties of form. In. most it is a simple bag of varied shape and 
size, in some divided into compartments by constrictions, but 
■without any apparent difference of structure. In one tribe, how¬ 
ever, the Ruminants, it is a truly compound structure, consisting of 
several distinct cavities differing both in size, structure and func¬ 
tions. The small intestines vary little, but the large intestines are 
very variable in size, and the division between them is in many 
marked by an appendage called the coicum , sometimes double) and 
in certain animals of great size. In some, especially the Planti¬ 
grade Carnivora and Cetacea, it is entirely absent. 

The liver is generally of large size, and is usually divided into 
several lobes. In most it is furnished with a gall-bladder. The 
pancreas and spleen are always present. 

The inferior muscular energy of Mammals compared with that of 
Birds is accompanied by an inferior amount of respiration, and on 
this account the heat of animals is much less, i;arely exceeding 
100° of Fahrenheit. The organs of respiration and circulation 
differ little throughout the class from those of 3\tan. The heart 
consists of four cavities; and the lungs, which are always in pairs, 
arc completely enclosed, and have no communication with air-cells 
as in Birds. These viscera are separated from those of the abdomen 
by the diaphragm, a muscular partition, which is one of the chief 
agents in respiration. The lungs are more porous and spongy in 
texture than in Birds. Variations in the structure of the heart and 
circulating system are only met with in Cetaceous animals, which 
have some interesting peculiarities dependent on their remaining 
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long immersed in water, some arteries appearing to be intended as 
Cesfervoirs of arterial blood, and dilatations of some of the veins 
prevent too great distension while the respiration is stopped. 

The brain is larger than in any other class of animals, owing 
chiefly to the increased size of the cerebral hemispheres, which are 
united in most by a fibrous band called the corpus ccMosmn. The 
cerebellum too has lateral lobes which are united by the pens varolii, 
and the hemispheres are usually convoluted externally. The Mar¬ 
supial animals however do not possess the great commissures, and the 
cerebrum is smooth externally, thus more resembling Birds. The 
olefaotory tuberoles, and the optic lobes, are greatly reduced in size. 

The organs of the senses are highly specialized, and in a great 
state of perfection in Mammals. The sense of touch is very deli¬ 
cate, and is usually concentrated in various parts, e. g., in the 
whiskers of the Seals, of some Insectivora and Carnivora, in the lips 
of the Horse, the trunk of the Elephant; and this senseis greatly 
developed and extended among Bats in every part of the body, but 
especially in the naked wings, the ears and facial appendages. 

The sense of smell is very acute in most animals, and many have 
a mobility of the outer nostrils to aid it, never found in the other 
Vertebrata. The olefaetory tubercles are so diminished in size as 
barely to be recognized. We are all familiar with, the power of the 
scent in the Dog, as well as in most of the Carnivora, which enables 
.them to discover and hunt down their prey. Antelope, Deer and 
other- timid animals have likewise very acute sense of smell, to en¬ 
able them to avoid approaching danger. The nasal plates of the 
ethmoid bone, and the convolutions of the turbinated bones are coated 
with a delicaterirembranc, which forms a large surface, amply sup¬ 
plied with minute branches of the olefaetory nerves, and the air 
inhaled passing to the lungs over this membrane imparts the im- 
pressionf ’ 

The structure of the eye is in nil Mammals almost identical with 
that in Man. In some the pupil is round, in others oblong or linear. 

In Bats, and some nocturnal Insectivora, the external eye is very 
minute, but the sense of sight appears to be compensated for by an 
increase of that of touch. Many of the Ruminants havo the eye 
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large and full, and several of the Carnivora have a very keen sight, 
though not so acute perhaps as that of many raptorial birds,;. Hie 
eyelids in most are double as in Man, but in some of the lower forms 
a remnant of the nyotitating membrane is also met with. A lach¬ 
rymal apparatus exists in most animals except the Cetacea. 

The sense of hearing attains its greatest perfection in Mammals, 
and an external ear is present in most, generally mobile, to assist in 
conveying the sound from every direction, and concentrating it. The 
internal ear is imbedded in the petrous portion of the temporal 
hone, and is remarkable for the development and complexity of the 
cochlea. The tympanic cavity is large, and communicates with the 
pharynx by the eustaehian tube. The communication between the 
membrane of the tympanum and the inner ear, which in the other 
vertebrates takes place by one ossicle, here consists of four. 

Owing to the fleshy nature and mobility of the tongue, the sense 
of taste is much greater than in any other animals. 

The leading peculiarity of the class of Mammals, viz., the nourish¬ 
ing of the new bom young with milk has been already alluded to. 
The milk is secreted by the mammary glands, and these vary in 
number and position, being most numerous in the more prolific 
races. In most animals they are ventral, inguinal in many, and 
pectoral in a few.„ They vary in number from two to twelve. The 
yelk of the ovum which suffices for the nourishment of the young of 
Reptiles and Fishes, only affords a very small amount of nutriment 
to the Mammalian ovum, when expelled from the ovary, and the 
foetus is supported in the uterus by the blood of the mother, con¬ 
veyed by means of a vascular connection, called the placenta, the 
shape and situation of which, within the uterus, varies considerably. 
In one tribe of animals, however, the Marsupials, the young are ex¬ 
pelled from the uterus at a very early period of development, and 
receive no nourishment beyond that derived from the yelk, no pla¬ 
centa being formed. 

The young of several animals are born blind, others -with their 
eyes open. Most are helpless at first, whilst a few are able to run 
about very shortly after birth; some attain their full size in a few 
months, others take several years. 




In the majority of Mammals there is little to mark the signs of 
tex, Except superior size and strength, and a different color in a 
few; but in certain tribes there are other external marks. The 
Lion, and a few others have a shaggy mane, and the males of many 
Ruminants are adorned with Hne horns, either altogether absent 
in the females, or much smaller. In a few, the canine teeth are 
greatly superior in size in the males, or only found in them. 

The male generative organs differ much in size and shape, and 
some are provided with the succenturiate glands of large size, 
whilst others are wholly without them. The males of some ani¬ 
mals have a seasonal development, and at such times only have 
the power to procreate, whilst others are able at all seasons. Most 
animals perhaps are monogamous, a few are polygamous. 

The females of most Mammals have certain periods of heat or 
asstnmi coincident with a catamenial discharge, and will in general 
only receive the males at these times. The uterus is single in most 
Mammals, but double in a few, as in the Rabbit, and they open 
by separate orifices into the vagina. In many of the lower animals, 
and especially in such as are remarkable for their fecundity, the 
horns of the uterus are more developed in pregnancy than the body 
of the uterus, and the foetus lie there, but as we ascend in the scale 
the body of the uterus becomes larger. 

Tire urine is contained in the bladder, which is large, and it is 
evacuated by a distinct opening in the generative organs, except 
in the Monotremata, the lowest organized Mammals, where there 
is only one passage for faces and urine. The excretory canal in the 
female is quite separate from the vagina. 

Mammals are silent compared with Birds, and their voice i6 not 
generally musical or capable of harmony. It is chiefly employed 
to call .pne another, or to express anger, fear or hunger. 

The skin contains numerous glands and follicles, secreting a 
lubricating fluid, to maintain it in a moist and supple 6tate. 

In many animals thei;c are special glands in various parts of the 
body. Some of the Carnivora have special nnal glands, which usual¬ 
ly-secrete a fetid fluid. The Elephant has a temporal gland; and 
many Ruminants have both large hollow glands below the eyes, 




secreting a waxy fluid, and inguinal, and foot-glands as well. //- 
few, as the Musk-deer, have a preputial gland, secreting a most 
powerfully scented substance, musk; and the kindred substance, 
castor, is secreted by a Rodent animal. Many of these secretions 
appear to be connected with sexual purposes. 

In cold climates several animals pass the winter ill ,n-. state of 
torpidity, and even in India certain Bats and Hedgehogs;, and 
perhaps some ltats, are more less torpid during the cold season. 
In Southern India I do not think that Bats usually becomes 
torpid, but they certainly do in the Northern Provinces. The two 
species of Bears found in the Himalayas both retire to their eaves 
during winter, and are rarely or never seen from December till tba 
efid of March. 

Most animals are habitually solitary or live in pairs; but many 
are gregarious. Sonic live chiefly on animal food, e. y.,_Bats, Shrews, 
Moles, &c., on insects and worms; the Carnivora on Birds, Reptiles, 
and Mammals; and the Otter and the Seal on fish. Some of the 
Carnivora, however, have a mixed diet, as Bears, which eat insects, 
honey and fruit, as do several of the smaller Plantigrades; whilst 
a few partake of carrion. Many live solely on vegetable food. 
Some graze, others browse, and few dig up roots or plunder grain. 

Wanting the great powers of locomotion of Birds, no extensive 
migrations can take place among - Mammals; but partial migrations 
have been observed among certain Rodents, as the Lemming; and 
the Coffee-rat. of Ceylon is stated to migrate at times from place to 
place in countless thousands. 

There are not many constructive habits in this class compared 
with that of Birds. The Beaver is one of the most noted excep¬ 
tions, and Squirrels and certain Rats and Mice build nests. 

Most animals content themselves with holes excavated in the 
ground, or bring forth their young under rocks, in caves, or in 
thickets, or like many Ruminants, on the hare ground. 

Man has brought under his dominion various animals either for 
food, carriage, or the chase, many of these have been domesticated 
for ages, and numerous varieties occur among them, the result of long 
domestication in varied climes, and perhaps partly of different origin, 
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Tire previous remarks (page x) will have prepared the reader 
for the first step in the arrangement of Mammals, viz., their divi¬ 
sion into those in which the young are nourished in the maternal 
uterus by means of a placenta,— Placental Mammals, —and those in 
which the young foetus is expelled at a very early period, and main¬ 
tained in a pouch firmly attached to a nipple, Imi-lacental, or 
Marsupial animals. None of these last occur in the Asiatic pro¬ 
vince, being chiefly developed in the Australian region, and a few iu 
America. They have, moreover, very anomalous forms of dentition. 

Having separated the Marsupial animals, the great mass of the 
Mammals still remains. Taking the teeth as our guide, we find a 
large number of animals possessed of all four kinds of teeth (vide 
page iv) though in varying number and proportion. These are called 
by Blyth, Tvpodontia, i. e., animals with the typical forms of teeth 
developed, and include Man,* Monkeys, Bats, Carnivorous animals 
and Shrews, &c., in fact all the most perfect forms of Mammals. 
We next find a large and still more varied association of animals, of 
inferior and more specialized organization, in which the teeth vary 
much from the typical formation, and have rarely more than two 
kinds of teeth developed. This group is called by Blyth, Diplodon- 
tia, and includes Eats and Squirrels, Deer, Sheep and Cattle, the 
Elephant, Pig and Horse, and the almost toothless Ant-eaters. 
They chiefly live on vegetable matter, as the majority of the Typo- 
dontia do on animal food. • 

A third small division, comprising the Whales anijr Porpoises, 
&C., were called Isodontla by Blyth, because the teeth when present 
are all of one kind. , 

Having thus divided Placental MafSinals into three great groups, 
which can in most cases be recognized by a glance at the teeth, 
the nest step is to divide them into orders; and first the typically 
toothed Mammals. On examining the hairy covering of a Monkey 
and a Baf, it will be seen that there is only one kind of hair, no 
underhaiv or wool being present. In both these animals too, the 
penis is pendent, and not sheathed as in all other animals. As 
Man belongs to Idris division, it was called Primates by Limueus. 

* Mot is cnolmlcfl from the scope of the present work. 



It is composed of two very distinct orders, that of GuADJUlilAI.'A, 
i. e., the four-handed, comprising Monkeys and Lemurs, in most of 
which there is a thumb or opposable finger on the foot; and CilplK- 
orrEitA, i. e., hand-winged, the Bats, which have the forearm and 
hand extended into an organ of flight. The remaining groups of 
perfect-toothed .animals have two kinds of hair, in variable amount,* 
and were named Seciwdates by Blainville. They are likewise divi¬ 
sible into two orders. The first is the Carnivora, or beast of prey, 
the most typical of the two, and distinguished by powerful canines 
and trenchant molars, which are never studded with sharp points, 
and the clavicle is generally imperfect. The other order is that of 
Insectivora, a group of small Mammals, having their molar teeth 
studded with sharp points to bruise their insect prey, and they 
usually have a greater number of teeth than the Carnivora. They 
all possess clavicles. 

The Diplodontia present much greater differences of aspect and 
structure than the more perfect group, and it is only as a matter 
of convenience that they are grouped together. One order, which 
like the preceding orders, has claws, or is unguiculate, possesses two 
chisel-shaped teeth in front of each jaw, no apparent canines, and 
a small number of flattened molars. This is the Rodentia, or 
Gnawers, comprising Rats and Squirrels, &c. Another order, 
likewise with claws, which are large aud fossorial, or capable of 
digging, but partially enclosing the toes and somewhat hoof-like, 
is distinguidied by the total absence of incisors and canine teeth, 
and in some of all teeth whatsover, are called Edentata, or Tooth¬ 
less, and they include the Ant-eaters and Armadillos. 

■All the remaining aniinals'tff this group have the toes more or 
less joined together, aud ending in a hoof, which is single and 
solid in the Horse, double or bisulcate in the Deer and Pig, with 
three divisions as in the Rhinoceros, four unsymmetrical in the 
Hippopotamus, and with five hoof-like nails terminating the pad 
of the Elephant. These form the Unqulata of some writers, and 
are usually divided into the Ruminantia, or Ruminants, and the 
Pachydermata, or thick-skinned Mammals. The former is a very- 
natural group, and comprises all that chew the cud—Deer, Cattle, 
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Steep, See. They have two hoofs, and two upper supplemental 
.ones;'ho upper incisors (except in the Camel) and flattened molars. 
A canine is present in a few. 

The Pachydermata is a more varied and artificial group than 
the Ruminants, comprising the Elephant, Rhinoceros, Hippo¬ 
potamus, Pig, Horse and Tapir. They differ much in their denti¬ 
tion and only agree in the negative character of not ruminating, 
and perhaps it would be more scientific to divide them into sepa¬ 
rate orders as some have done, viz., Cikerodia for the Hippopo¬ 
tamus and Pig; Proboscidka for the Elephant; and Bei.lcra for 
the others. 

The herbivorous Cetaceans, sometimes classed with Paehyder- 
mata, are generally separated as a distinct order, called Sirenia, and 
are distinguished from the other Diplodonts by the absence of limbs. 

The Isodontia, comprising the Whales, Dolphins and Porpoises, 
are generally called- Cetacea, and have no posterior extremities, 
whilst their anterior limbs are changed into fins. 

Such is the Classification adopted in the present work, of which 
the accompanying synopsis may be found useful. 

A. PLACENTAL MAMMALS. 

{Foetus nourished in the uterus through a placenta.) 

I. Typodontia.—T eeth of all four kinds. 

1st Group, Primates. —Hair of one kind only. 

Ord. Qmdrimana. —With thumb on the feet. 

„ Cheiroptera. —Winged. * 

find Group, Secundates.— Hair of two kinds. 

Ord. Carnivora. —Molars trenchant mixed with tubercular ones. 

,, Imectivora. —Molars studded with cusps. 

EE. Diflodontia. —Teeth generally of two kinds only, abnormal. 

Ord. Sodentia. —Front teeth long and chisel-like. 

,, Pachydcrmata. —Teeth varied—skin thick—do not ruminate. 

Rmninautia, —Upper incisors generally absent—-.chew the 

„ Sirenia.— Want posterior extremities. 

„ Edentata, — Incisors absent. 



III. Isononm.— 1 TecUi 


kind and 


Ord. Cetacea.— Post-extremities wanting'. 

B. IMPLA CENTAL OH MARSUPIAL MAMMALS. 

In the body of the work the orders do not follow exactly as in 
this synopsis. I have made the Insectivora follow llitf Bats, and 
the Cetacea the Carnivora. 

This classification is nearly that of Cuvier, but he classed Bats, 
Insectivora and Carnivora in one group, Caus.yma, and placed the 
Sirens with the true Cetacea. 

The following is the classification adopted by Litmceus. 

I. Unguioulata.— With nails. « ... 

Ord. Prim&'les .—Monkeys and Bats. 

„ Fercc .—Insectivora and Carnivora. 

„ Glires ,—Are Rodentia. 

„ Bruta .—The Ant-eaters, Elephant and Rhinoceros. 

II. Ungulata.—H oofed. 

Ord. Feeora. —Ruminantia. 

Bellua. —Pachydermata, except the order Brnia above. 

III. Mutica. —Wanting the posterior extremities. Cetacea. 

This it will be seen is, with the exception of his separating the 
Elephant and Rhinoceros from the other Fachylermata, essentially 
the same as Cuvier’s, and the system adopted hero. 

Professor Owen classifies Mammals according to the structure 
of the brain alone, and, excluding Man, whom he places Ity himself, 
as the type of his Archencephala, he divides the Mammal class into 
three great groups— Lyeneephala, 'Lisscnccphala, and Cyreucephala. 
The first comprises the Implacental or Marsupial animals, and is 
quite natural. In this group the olefactory lohes, part of the optic 
lobes, as well as the cerebellum, are all exposed, and the lobes of 
of the cerebrum are not connected by a corpus callosum. 

The Lissencephalla, or smooth-brained Mammals, have the carpus 
callosum, but the cerebrum is smooth in most and of small bulk. 
This group is composed of the Cheiroptera, Insectivora, Boileniia and 
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Bihnfata; and the separation of the perfeet-teethed Bats and Shrews 
from-the Monkeys and Carnivora, does not appear to be felicitous, 
or so natural as the system of Linmeus. The Gyrencephala have 
move or less convolutions on the surface of the brain, and are divid¬ 
ed into three groups— Mutilata, the Cetacea and Sirenia; Uxou- 
i.ata, the Pachydermala and Ruminantia; and Usguiculata, the 
Carnivora and Quadnunana. 

But few naturalists in India have recorded their observations on 
the class of Mammals. Colonel Sykes was the first who published 
a list of the animals observed by him in the Deccan, in which be 
described several of the common animals of the country. Sir 
Walter Elliot followed in 1839, with a Catalogue of the Mammalia 
of the^Southern Maliratta country, and this excellent observer 
was the first to distinguish many of the smaller mammals, of which 
he has given an admirable account. He has not published since, 
but has continued his researches, and discovered several novelties, 
amongst others the Tttpaia of Southern India. That indefatigable 
observer and collector, Mr. Hodgson, has published several lists of 
the Mammals of Nepal, and has described many species, giving de¬ 
tailed accounts of the habits and' structure of a few. Colonel 
Tickell has published a detailed history of a few animals in such a 
full and interesting manner, as to lead one to wish he had written 
much move. Major Hutton has also recorded some interesting facts 
on the Mammals of Afghanistan, and has largely collected, especi¬ 
al^ the Bats.and smaller animals of the Himalayas. I understand 
that be is at present engaged on a popular natural history of the 
Himalayan animals, and I can only express my regret that ih> had 
not been published previously to the appearance of this work. Other 
scattered notices Will be referred to in their proper place. 

It only remains to make a few observations on the geographical 
distribution of the Mammals of India. 

The Lnngoors (Gen. Preshyth) form a well-marked group of Mon¬ 
keys in India, and are still further developed in the Indo-Chinese 
provinces mid Malnyana. Out of five species found on the continent, 
there is only one spread through all the plains of Central and Nor¬ 
thern India, and one through the Himalayas, whilst there a"0 three 



well-marked species in the extreme south of the peninsulri. Whilst 
Mac,tews radial,ns of Southern Iudin replaces hums rhesus of nil Nor¬ 
thern and Central India, a well-marked form of this group, hums 
tilenus is peculiar to the south-west corner of.the peninsula. 

The Lemurs are only outliers of the Madagascar Patina, and 
whilst one species is very abundant in the extreme south, another 
Malayan species extends sparingly through Bnrmak into thenorth- 
eastern corner of Bengal. 

Of the Frugivorous Bats, two species are spread throughout the 
whole of India, and one additional species occurs in the south only. 
Among Insectivorous Bats, the Blinolophas group is much more de¬ 
veloped on the Himalayas than in all the rest of India; seven species 
being recorded as Himalayan, whilst only two occur in southern 
India; but tlie Ilipposideros section, which is more Malayan, 
is about equally represented in the north and south of India. 
A peculiar form* Calops of Blyth, has hitherto only been found in 
the Bengal Sunderbuns. The yellow-bellied Ngcticcji occur pretty 
generally throughout India, but the largest species is from the south; 
whilst a peculiar type, N. ornatus, is only found in the Himalayas. 
Most of the other Bats arc generally distributed through the con¬ 
tinent, except a few European forms, which only occur on the Hima¬ 
layas. 

Moles are only found in India in the south-east portion of the 
Himalayas, being apparently an offshoot from the Indo-Chinese 
region ; and the Shrews are more numerously developed in the same 
portion of the Himalayas than in other parts of India. One species 
of the peculiar Insectivorous genus, Tnpaia, a Malayan form, occurs 
in southern India, and another spreads from Burmah into the 
south-eastern Himalayas. 

India abounds in Carnivora. Two species of Bears are Hima¬ 
layan, and one of a somewhat different type extends throughout the 
whole plains of India. A very remarkable form of Ursidn?, Ailurus 
falgous, is peculiar to the Eastern Himalayas. One Marten is 
found both on the Himalayas and Ncelgherrics, but Weasels, in 
India, only occur on the former range. There is only one species 
of Otter found in the South of India, but two are found in Bengal, 
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and more on the Himalayas. Out of the fifteen Feline animals 
{build,-in India, five are common to India and Africa ; seven are 
■found in India and the Indo-Chinese region, hut of these there are 
three that only occur, in India, in the south-east Himalayas; one 
{the Ounce) is Himalayan, extending there from Central Asia, 
and three (and these are the smallest of the family) are peculiar 
to the plains of India, two of them occurring in the extreme south 
of the peninsula, and the other in the north-west! The genus 
Pamdomirus is strictly Asiatic, and more Malayan than Indian. 
One species only is common in most parts of India, and there are 
two in the Himalayas and adjoining Terai. Out of seven species of 
Ileqmles, a genus comftion to India and Africa, five are only found 
in the southern portion of the peninsula, and four of these in the 
extreme south. Of the Civet Cats, one small species is found through¬ 
out India, common also to Malayana ; and there is a large species 
in Northern India, replaced in the extreme south by a different 
race. Several peculiar forms of Carnivora, viz., Arctongx, Arc/ietis, 
Ilclictis, Tlrva, and Prionodon, are found in the South-east Hima¬ 
layas, but they all extend there from the Indo-Chinese region. 

Of the Canid®, the Wolf, Jackal, and Wild Dog are found 
throughout India,- and two small desert Foxes are found throughout 
the plains, whilst a Fox of the European type occurs in the Him a* 
layas. 

Of the large Squirrels, three species or races occur in Southern 
India, .and one in the Eastern Himalayas, extending from the Indo- 
Chinese district, and in the same region two closely allied races 
of Squirrel are found of a type immensely developed in Assam, 
Burmah, and Malayana. Three species of ground Squirrel are 
found in Southern India, one of which extends to the foot of the 
Himalayas, and another to Central India ; and one small species is 
found iai the eastern Himalayas spreading to Assam. Only two 
speoies of Flying Squirrel are met with in Southern India, one of 
them limited to the extreme south of the peninsula, the other ex¬ 
tending thlhugh Central India; but several species are found in 
the Himalayas.' Marmots only occur on the same range, being 
outliers from Central Asia. 



There is not ranch remarkable in the distribution of the 'numer¬ 
ous Murklm of India. A few are peculiar to the South of'India, 
and these are somewhat more distinct in typo, via., Oolmidti , three 
species of Lcggada, and the curious PMaeanilmiys. Arvicola 
occurs in the Himalayas; and B/ikomys, an Indo-Chinese type, in 
the most eastern Himalayas. ’ ■ \ 

One species of Hare is found in the south of the peninsula, 'and 
another in Northern and Central India; whilst a very curious form, 
the Hispid Hare, inhabits the north-eastern portion of Bengal. 
hngomyn, a northern type, is only found on the Himalayas. 

One Elephant is found throughout India, and two species of 
Rhinoceros occur in the north-eastern parts <5f Bengal, one of them 
extending to the extreme south of the Malayan peninsula. One 
Wild Pig, with some slight differences of race, occurs throughout 
all India, and a peculiar dwarf species is found sparingly in the 
Terni adjoining the south-eastern Himalayas. A Wild Ass is found 
in the north-western deserts, an extension from Persia and Western 
Asia. 

True Deer, of the type of the Red Deer, only occur, in India, 
within the Himalayas beyond the outer snowy range, in Kashmir 
and Sikim, and these two species extend over great part of Asia; 
but four Rusine Deer, all peculiar to the Indian region, are found 
throughout India, one of them that most approaches the Elaphine 
group (Bncervus), only occurring in Northern and Central India, 
but extending .into Assam. The little Mouse-deer, Memimna, a 
Malayan form, occurs throughout India; but the northern Musk- 
deer only in the Himalayas. 

Pour species of Antelope are found throughout India, t\vo of 
them, the Nylgai and- the four-horned Antelope, being distinct in 
type from any African form; whilst the Gazelles occur both in 
Africa and Asia. Two goat-like Antelope (KcmidueditsJ are found 
on the Himalayas, the form being peculiar to eastern Asia from 
Japan to Burmah. Of the true Goats, one type, Ilcmilraffns, has 
a representative on the Himalayas, and another on the Neelglierries. 
The Siberian Ibex extends to the Himalayas, and a splendid wild 
goat, the Markhor, quite of the type of the domestic goat, is found 
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Oil the'north-west Himalayas and adjoining liilly districts. Two 
sp edits of Wild Sheep occur, one in the Punjab Salt Range, the 
other in the Himalayas. The occurrence of the former at such a 
low altitude, and in such a hot summer climate, is very remarkable. 

The magnificent Gaur, the Bison of sportsmen, abounds in the 
forests of Southern India, and extends more sparingly into Central 
India, as well as to Burmah and the Malay peninsula; and the wild 
Buffalo is found in the eastern portions of both Northern and Cen¬ 
tral India. 

Two species of Scaly Ant-eater, Maais, occur in India, one com¬ 
mon throughout all India; the other a Chinese species, just reaching 
our north-east limit at Darjeeling. 

Little is known of the distribution of the marine Cetacea and 
Sirenia. The Dugong occurs sparingly in the southern coasts of 
India, and various species of Delphimis, one Qloiieephalus, apd one 
Balmnoptera are occasionally captured off the coasts or stranded. 
Tho Ganges and the Indus abound with a fresh water Porpoise of 
a peculiar type, Platamsta. 

To conclude. Southern India, more particularly the richly wooded 
Malabar coast, possesses more species peculiar to it than all Central 
• and Northern India, except the Himalayan range; and of the animals 
only found in this latter region,' several equally belong to the Indo- 
Chinese Fauna, of which they appear to be the western extension, 
and a few others to Central Asia, whilst a moderate number of 
species appear to be peculiar to this mountainous region. 
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Ord. PRIMATES. 

Pam. Siiir-AiuE, Monkeys. 

Syn. Quadrumana in part, Auct. Heopitheci, Van-Hoeven — Catar- 
rhina, Geoffhov. 

Incisors, -j-; canines, -j—L; molars, ——; total, 32 teeth; as in 
man. Nails flat or somewhat rounded, blunt; fore-feet usually with 5 
toes; hind feet always pentadaotylous, thumb remote; nostrils separated 
by a small and narrow septum. Tail never prehensile, sometimes wanting; 
the region of the tuberosity of the isohium usually destitute of hair and 
callous. Peculiar to the old world. 

In their anatomical characters monkeys generally closely resemble man, 
differing obiefly in the relative proportions of parts. The incisors are 
approximate in both jaws; the canines are conic, larger than the incisors, 
and the upper ones remote from them; the molars are nearly cubical in 
form with short tubercles, and equally enamelled. The face and hands are 
devoid of hair, and the fore-feet are often larger than the hind-feet. Some 
kaye cheek-pouches, others have none. Some have laryngeal pouches, 
-or membranous expansions, sending prolongations into the muscles; these 
are receptacles of air, and communicate with the cavity of the larynx 
by an aperture at the base of the epiglottis. Their probable use is to 
diminishithe.specifio gravity of their body in the action of climbing. The 
cheffh-ponohes enable them to eat with rapidity; their callosities enable 
them to. assume, the sitting posture readily; and the long tails of soma 
enable them^o balance themselves in their surprising leaps. 

Their dentition resembles that of man very closely, differing in the 
incisors, and fiqierially in the canines being larger; this necessitates a 
larger spaoo between the inciEors and the fake molars. The other points in 
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which oven the nearest allied species differ from man are the conspicuously 
longer fore-arms, the long ilexihlo toes, and the thumb on the hind-feet, 
Tho pelvis is narrow and does not assist the equilibrium la-the TOtst' 
position, and when they stand erect they cannot do so on tho soles of their 
feet, but rest on the outer edge of the foot. In the young of some, the 
form of the sknll approaches that of man, but with ago it differs much, 
the jaws lengthening. Tho skeleton generally may be said to' deviate from 
man towards some of the larger carnivora. The mass of the hrain is 
smaller comparatively than in man, usually broader than long, and'the 
central convolutions are less numerous and deep, tho corpus callosum of 
less extent, and the nerves thicker in proportion to the size of the brain.* 

The intestines of monkeys generally are similar to those of man. The 
penis is free and pendent, and they possess vesicular prostrate glands. 
The mamma: are pectoral. The uterus is simple, and they menstruate. 
The placenta is usually discoid, sometimes double. 

As a general rule monkeys are herbivorous, but some live on a mixed 
diet. Most live in societies, and they are chiefly arboreal in habit. They 
seldom give birth to more than two young at a time, frequently only one; 
and they carry their young about with them. The liberty of their aims 
and the make of their hands permit many actions atfd gestures similar to 
those of man. Many are capable of domestication, and their intelligence 
and docility are familiar to all. 

The monkeys of the old world may be divided into 1st, Apes, without 
a tail, to which division belong the Orangs and Gibbons; 2nd, Monkeys 
properly, so called; and 3rd, Baboons. 

The Apes, sub-fnm. Simiabss oomprise the Chimpanzee, Troglodytes 
niger-, the Gorilla, T. Gorilla-, and perhaps a third species, all from 
Africa; and the Orangs, Simia Satyrus and 5. Morio, from Borneo and 
Sumatra. 

Tho Gibbons are separated by some as a sub-family, •Hylobatw.iE. They 
tiro peculiar to tho Indo-Chinese countries and Mnlnynnn. One of the best 
known is Hylobates hoolooh, found in tho forests and hill ranges of 
Assam, Sylhet, Caohav, &o., whoso extraordinary bowlings I have heard 
in the Khasin hills and in Cachaf.; Hylobates lai- occurs in Tenasserim, 
and II. agilis in tho Malayan peninsula, and there are several other 
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(^pecie.^'from- tlie Malayan islands. They aro of small size, gentle in 
disposition, and progress .on the ground on their hind legs in a series of 
• 'heps or jumps sideways, with their arms raised erect. 

Monkeys. 

* The Entellus group of monkeys are placed by Mr. Blyth in a sub-family, 
ConoBKras, along with on African genus, Colobus. They are distinguished 
from the other monkeys and baboons by wanting the cheek-pouches, and 
haying a peculiar sacculated stomach. 

Gen. Presbytis, Illiger. 

Syn. Scmnopithecus, F. Cuvier— Langur, II. Hunuman, of Hindus. 

Char. —Cheek-pouches rudimentary or wonting; head round, the face 
but little produced, having a high facial angle. The last molar tooth of 
the lower jaw, with a fifth or accessory tubercle behind; canines much 
longer than the incisors; extremities and feet long; fore-feet with the 
thumb short, and the third and fourth fingers long and sub-equal. Tail 
very long, slender and straight. Callosities present. Peculiar to the 
Indian region. 

The’ body of these* monkeys is comparatively slender, and the Germans 
call them slim-apes. Their long and slender limbs, long tail, and the 
. black face with an eye-brow of long stiff black hairs, pointing forwards, dis¬ 
tinguish tlie Langurs from all other monkeys. The absence of the cheek- 
pouch'appears to be in some measure compensated by a peculiar sacculated 
stomach, described fully by Owen, in the 1st Vol. “ Transactions of the 
Zoological Society;” several distinct sacs or pouches being added to and 
communicating with the stomach. In a specimen of P. entellus, 20 inches 
long to the root of the tail, the small intestines were 1S{, feet long, the 
large ones 2 feet 10 inches, and the fcoecum 4 inches. The distended 
stomach measured 31 inches along the greater curve, and was 1 foot in cir¬ 
cumference. It consisted firstly, of a simple cardiac pouch; secondly, of 
a wide and sacculated middle portion; and thirdly, of a narrow lengthened 
canal,, sacculated at first, and simple afterwards, vascular, and tlie truo 
digestive stotoach. Owen in this papor, asks if they feed on young shoots 
or lcaVis/from the quasi-ruminant character of tho stomach; and it lias 
since been Ascertained beyond a doubt that thoy constantly do partake of 
leaves. Bcuorife fmvo boon found in tho stomach .of a Malayan Prcsbyiit, 
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tlmo affording a curious analogy to the ruminants, in- whoiiV'n'tono they 
otherwise occur. . • i » , -t 

The Bpecies of this genus abound in most of the forests of ■ India,-dn<t 
their loud calls resound to vast distances through tho jungles. They leap 
with surprising agility and precision from branch to branch, and when 
pressed take most astonishing jumps. I have seen them -cross.from,tree 
to tree, n space of 20 to 30 feet wide, with perhaps 40 or 3,0\Xect ittvjdft* 
Bcont, and alight in safety on the branch they sought. Tliey .can.ruh -on 
all fours with considerable rapidity, taking long strides or lather hounds. 
The tail of these monkeys of oourse is not prehensile; yet I have heard 
several men whom I considered persons of observation, and whose testi¬ 
mony I would willingly take on other subjects, assert most positively that 
they had seen Langurs holding on by their tails and thus swinging thepi- 
selves from tree to tree. Such is the force of a pre-conooived idea, that it 
prevails over actual observation of tho senses. 

Several species of Presbytis have been described of Into years, which 
were formerly confounded under the old name of JSntellns, and there are 
five undoubted species of the genus inhabiting India proper. 

1. Presbytis entellus. & 

Simia apud Dufresnoy— fig. F. Cuvier, Mamm. I., 3, and III., 6.—• 
Hunuman of Hindus. —Langur II.— Wannr, and Mahur, Make.— Musya, 
Can. —Blyth, Cat. 27. —Elliot, Cat. 2. —Horsfield, Oat. 4.— P. an¬ 
ilities, Elliot? 


The Bengal Lajjodr. 

Descr .—The goncral hue of this species is a pale dirty or ashy stramine¬ 
ous, darker (in some) on tho shoulders, rump, and sides of the limbs, and 
paler on the head and lower parts; entire hands and feet conspicuously 
blaok; no trace of a crest of hairs on the vertex. 

Length of a male, 30 inches to root of tail, which was 43 inohes; but it 
attains a still larger size. 

This is the common Langur or Eunumun of Bengal and Central India. 
Buchanan Hamilton says, that it is not found north of tho Ganges, and that 
even south of that river it is rare in certain parts that would appear suit¬ 
able for it, as at Rajmakal. Mr. Blyth states that, he has never seen it 
Wild east of the Hoogly, but that it extends up tho right bant of that 
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JiVc>-ntfdi'.th'e Ganges, and thence to Cuttack and Central India. It is 
Uncertain how far it extends southwards and westwards, and one variety 
’ Sv<f. 1 Co from the south was named as distinct by Elliot. My impression of 
flic Hangur found in the Deccan is, that it had less black on the hands and 
feet,: and was of a deoidedly more ashy hue than the Bengal monkey, 
thus •corresponding with part of Horsfield’s description of entellus ; and it 
ib still a desideratum to define the geographic boundaries of Presbytia 
ehfcZto nnd P. priamus. 

This monkey, like all others of tho genus, abounds most in forests and 
highly wooded districts, but it not unfrequently takes up its abode in large 
groves near towns and villages, and occasionally enters towns and plunders 
tho shops of the grain-dealers with impunity; for Hindoos, in the North of 
India especially, deem it sacrilege to kill one. In some parts of the coun¬ 
try indeed it would baldly be safe to do so, though Mi-, Blyth records 
that some villagers along the Hoogly are not at all sorry to see one shot 
by a European. 

The Entellus feeds on grain, fruit, pods of various trees, especially of 
leguminos®, and al 60 of leaves and young shoots. It is said* that, the 
males live apart from the females, who have only one or two old males 
with each colony. These are said to drive away or kill, if they can, the 
younger mttl.es, whom however the females protect, all assisting. At a 
particular season all.the males sally forth to the nearest colony of females 
and a regular fight ensues, at the end of which the vanquished males 
receive charge of the young ones of that sex from the females, and retire 
to some neighbouring jungle. This account was partly confirmed by 
Blyth, who found in one locality males alone, of all ages; and in afiother, 
ohiefly females. The female haB usually only one young one. occasionally 
it is said, twins. 

Hunumdn, the meaning of which is long-jaw, was one of the monkeys 
of tho nionkey kingdom of Southern India, who aided Hama in his con¬ 
quest of Ceylon, by forming a bridge of rocks opposite Manar, and greatly 
distinguished himself. His figure is often found in Hindoo temples in tho 
guise of a man, with a black monkey face, and a long tail: bo is not 
worshipped, only greatly reverenced. In some temples in the West of 
India,rtllfeanonkey is regularly fed by tho priests. 

In cor.finfmcnt tho Entellus monkey is qniet, sedate, and indolent. 



Messrs. Elliot rind Blyth, at one time separated from P. cntcllvsp^sm 
or variety, under the name of P. anchises, Elliot. It nearly corresponds. In 
color with P. cntellus, but has the hands and feet much Jess Wrick Ilian 
that species, and the hair of greater length, that of the toes, particularly 
being remarkably long; and the hairs moreover are straight, jjpt wavy, as 
in Entellus. This race was founded, I believe, on a single skm^rpm.ihe 
table-land of Southern India, and further specimens are.required to estab¬ 
lish it satisfactorily as a distinct species. Mr. Blyth, indeed, in liis Cata-r 
logue, now puts it as a variety of Entellus. As before stated, however, 
I think it by no means impossible that another race does take the place of 
Entellus in the Southern portion of Central India. 

2 . Presbytis schistaeeus. 


HODGSON, O., J.Z1Z.-JSLYTH, Uai. ZB,-JtlOKSFIEIiD, Hat. 


5.— Langur, H.— Kaniba suhti, Lepch.— Kubup, Bhot. 


The Himalayan Langdk. 


Descr. —Dark slaty above; head and lower parts, pale yellowish; hands 
concolorous with body, or only a little darker; tail slightly tufted; hair on 
the crown of the head, short and radiated, on the cheeks long, directed 
backwards and covering the ears. In old individuals the general color is 
gray, inclining to hoaiy, and the head yellowish-white. Grows to a larger 
size than Entellus. A moderately sized one measured, head and body SO 
inches, tail 36. 

This fine species has only of late been fully recognised in Europe as dis¬ 
tinct from Entellus, much to the surprise of observers in India. It is 
found along the whole range of the Himalayas, from Nepal to far beyond 
Simla, but has not to my knowledge been actually procured in the Sildm 
Himalayas. Mr. Hodgson says, that it inhabits tho Terraio and lower hills' 
of Nepal, being rare in the Cachar, or upper range. Further west, however, 
it ascends to nearly 12,000 feet, at which elevation I saw it in Kumnon, 
in summer; whilst Captain Hutton states, that he has seen them leaping 
and playing about at an elevation of 11,000 feet, while the fir-trees among 
which they sported were loaded with snow-wreaths. It is common about 
the stations of Nyneo Tal, Mussoorie, and Simla, and extends much further 
West. Its reputed absence in Sildm is only founded on negative evidence, 
and I heard of some Langurs having been seen near Punkabari, about 1,600 
feet of elevation, and that some of this herd actually used to seize fruit and 
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vegetables from some of the women and children who passed that way. On 
tone occasion, two or three huge fellows attempted to take a bottle from the 
servant of a friend of mine who was following his master, and it was not 
fail the gentleman rode close up to them that these bold Turpins gnvo up 
their felonious attempts. I cannot say whether these individuals were of 
this species or Entellus, but most probably the former. 

Hodgson Sn a copy of a now edition of his Catalogue of Nepal Mam¬ 
malia, gives a Preshytis thermophilus. This is probably Entellus. 

3. Presbytis priamus. 

Elliot, apud Blyth, J. A. S. XII.—- Blyth, Cat. 30.— Horsfield, 
Oat. 6.— Gandangi, Tel. 

- The Madras Langur. 

Dcscr .—Ashy gray color with a pale reddish or “ chocolate au lait" tint 
overlaying the whole back and head; sides of the head, chin, throat and 
beneath, pale yellowish j hands and feet, whitish; face, palms and fingers, 
fin'd' &lcS of the feet and toes, black; a high compressed vertical crest of 
hairs on the top of the head; hairs long and straight, not wavy; tail of the 
color of the darker portion of the back, ending in a whitish tuft. 

Much of the same size as Entellus. 

■ Tllis species inhabits the Eastern Ghats and Southern portion of the 
table-land of Southern India, not extending however to the Malabar Coast. 
It also occurs in the Northern part of Ceylon. We have no authentic in¬ 
formation- recdl-ded Of its extension to the Deccan and Southern Mahmtta 
country, and we cannot be certain whether the species recorded by Mr. W. 
EUioti 5 ' arid Colonel Sykes, are Entellus or Priatnus or Anchises ? I have 
seen this monkey on the Eastern Ghats near Nellore, at Bangalore, where 
it is exceedingly numerous; near Trichinopoly, and elsewhere. It is found 
both in-forests and large groves of trees, and has the usual habits and 
Orll of' its tribe. It is often domesticated at Madras and other places. 

4. Presbytis Johnii. 

i Simla apud Fisher. —Semnopithecus Dussumicrii, Sohinz. —S. Johnii, 
var., M 'Attmth—S. eucullatus, Is. Geoff.— &. hypoleueos, . Blyth.— 
Blyth, Oat. 23.—Horsfield, Cat 9. 





The Mai.abar Langur. 

Eescr .— Above, dusky brown, slightly paling on the rides; crown, 
occiput, sides of head and beard, fulvous, darkest on the crown; limbs nnd 
tail, dark brown, almost black; beneath, yellowish white, lifot quite so 
large as Entcllvs. 

This monkey is found on the Malabar Coast, from about N. L. l;tor T5 to 
Cape Cormorin, that is to say in the provinces'of South Oanarn, Malabar, 
Cochin, and Travancoro. Horsfield, in his Catalogue, states, it to have 
been found “near Madras, and also in the interior of the peninsula.” This 
is certainly erroneous, and I do not believe that it extends beyond the 
limit of the forests of Malabar. It does not ascend the mountains to any 
great height above the sea, and I never saw it above 1,200 or 1,800 feet 
on the various passes that I have traversed. It certainly does not occtir 
on the wooded table-land of the Wynaad. It is not confined to the forests, 
but frequents gardens and the belt of cultivated wooded land that extends 
all along the sea coast of Malabar. 

Like others of this genus, it generally by a noisy and alarmed chatter, 
gives notice of the presence 'of tigers, leopards, and other animals of prey. 
A pair that frequented my garden at Tellicherry pointed out the situation 
of a tiger that had come during the night. Its food is similar to that of 
its congeners—fruit, seeds, and leaves—and it has the usual loud ciyas it 
leaps from branch to branch. Though frequenting high trees in garden 
land it is not at all familiar, like Etitellus in similar spots, and rather 
shuns observation. It is frequently taken when young and tamed, as is 
mentioned by Belanger. 

Blytli, in his Catalogue, considers that cucullaius of Is.- Geoffrey in 
Belanger’s voyage, belongs to the next species, which ho formerly looked 
upon as Joknii; but I am convinced that Geoffrey described our monkey, 
which indeed he procured at Maki, only 5 miles from Tellicherry, where, as 
I know, it abounds. It varies a good deal in the intensity of its color, 
nnd especially in the blackness of its limbs and tail, nnd the young are 
throughout of a sooty brown. 

6. Presbytis jubatus, 

Semnopithecus apud Wagner.— S- Johnii apud Martin, and Bi.ytii 
(olim).— Blyth, Cat. 35 (syu. exc.) 
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• r * The NEELCuiEMtv Langur. 

Beset '.—Of a dark glossy black throughout, except the head and nape, 
which are reddish-brown, the hair very long; in old individuals, a grayish 
patch ira the ramp. Length of ono, head and body, 26 inches; tail, 30; but 
larger individuals are seen, though it docs not attain the size of Bntellus. 

This handsomo monkey is found on the Neelgherry hills, the Animallies, 
Pulnoys, the Wynaad, and all the higher parts of the range of Ghats as 
•low as Travancore. It does not, as far as I have observed it. descend 
lower than from 2,500 to 3,000 feet. It is shy and wary, and does not 
affect the neighbourhood of man. It is, or used to bo, very abnndant in 
the dense woods of the Neelgherrios, and when they we'ro beaten for game, 
these black monkeys would make their way rapidly and with loud cries to 
the lowest part of the shola, and thence to some neighbouring wood at a 
lower level. The fur is fine and glossy, and is much prized. 

Prttsbyiis pileatus, Blytli, inhabits the hilly regions of Sylhet, Cachar and 
Chittagong; P. Barbei, Blyth, the interior of the Tippera hills; P. obscurus, 
Keid, MCrgui; P. Phayrei, Blyth, Arrakan; and P. albocinerms, the Ma¬ 
layan peninsula. Several others inhabit various of the Malayan isles; 
and Ceylon possesses P. ccphalopterus, and P. ursimis, Blyth, peculiar to 
that island. 

The genus Colobus contains several species from Africa, most of them 
black, and some with fine white manes. These monkeys differ from Pres- 
lylis ill wanting the thumb of the fore-hands. 

Papionin.®, Baboons. 

This sub-family comprises the true baboons of Africa and the monkoy- 
Kke baboons of India. They have the stomach simple, and cheek-pouches 
are always present. 

Gon. Incus, Geoffrey. 

PImittns in part, Auct. 

C/aKv—-Face, somewhat produced, but rounded; oallositios, present; 
the last) molar tooth of the lowor jaw has five tubercles, the other two true 
molars with dom’ tubercles; tail, short. 

Tito moliTaSys 'of this genus have a somewhat prominont muzzle, aud 
protruded superciliary ridge; the nostrils opon obliquely at somo distance 
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above tbc end of the muzzle; their canine.'; tiro vciy strong, .and •thC'ifirst 
molars are inclined backwards to make room for the largo upper canine. 
The limbs are strong and compact, and they aro as much terrestrial as 
arboreal. They eat frogs, crabs, lizards and insects, as readily as vegeta¬ 
ble food. Their callosities aro large, ns aro their ohcck-pouchcs, and 
they have also laryngeal expansions. Their tails are slioft. ^tthoyaaro 
quiet and intelligent m youth, but become ferocious and rmtnmcablc 5h 
old age. ' •■• r - r- 

6. Inuus silenus. • ■ 

Simia apud LiNN/Eus.— S. leonina, Siiaw. — Silenus veler, Gray .-— 
Bi.yth, Cat. 12.— Horsfield, Cat. 28.— Nil landar, Beng.— Sltia bandar, 
H.— Nclla manthi , Mai. 

TnE Lion Monkey. 

Descr. —Black, with a reddish-white hood or beard surrounding the 
face and neck; tail, with a tuft of hair at the tip. 

Length of one, about 2 feet; tail, 10 inches. 

This well known monkey has been bandied about in several genera, some 
making him a Papio, others a Cynocephalus, and many a Macacus; 
whilst Lesson, followed by Gray, places him as a distinct genus. It certain¬ 
ly has tlio baboon-like characters, viz., the stronger teeth, more lengthen¬ 
ed face, and tho tufted tail more strongly marked than others. . Till lately 
it has been looked upon in Europe ns a native of Ceylon as well as of the 
Southern parts of India, and the name Wandavo, applied to it by Buffon, 
is properly the Ceylonese name of the Langurs; bpt Templeton and Layard 
pointed out that it was never found on that island. It is a native of the 
more elevated forests of tho Western Ghats of India, from If. L. 14° to 
the extreme South, hut most abundant in Cochin and Travancore. It is 
said to occur still further North up to Goa, N. L. 15-1-, but I have no 
authentic information of its occurrence so high. It frequents tho most 
dense and unfrequonted parts of the forests, always as far as I liavo ob¬ 
served it, at a considerable elevation, and I had often traversed tho Mala¬ 
bar forests before I first fell in with it. This was at the top of the Coti- 
addy pass, loading from Malabar into the Wynaad, I since have met with 
it in several other localities, but always near the west of the Ghats. It 
occurs in troops of from twolve to twenty or more, and those I observed 
were exceedingly shy and wary. It is not, to my knowledge, often caught 
in the Wynaad, and most of the individuals scon in captivity appear to be 
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tak'eudh Travaucorc. In its nature it is more sulky and savage than the 
'next- species, and is with difficulty taught to perform any feats of agility 
• -or mimicry. 

7 . Inuiis rhesus. 

■ r Macacus apud Desmaeeht. — In. ergthrams, Schreber. —Pithex oinops, 
HOSgson. — Hoespield, Cat. 20.— Blyth, Cat. 15.— Bandar, H.— Mor¬ 
tal, Bcng; also Banur or Marcut banur. — Suhu, Lepch.— Piyu, Bhot.— 
Figd. F. Cuvier, Mumm., II. 9 and 10, and III. 14. 

The Bengal Monkey. 

Baser. —Above brownish-ochrey or rufous; in old individuals more 
rufous, or rusty on Hie lower back and rump; limbs and beneath, ashy- 
brown; callosities and regions in their vicinity, red; face of adult males, 
red; tail, about half the length of the body; hairs on the crown not radia¬ 
ting. 

Length of one, about 22 inches (head and body); tail, 11 inches. 

This is the common monkey of all Northern India, extending South to 
about N. L. 18° or 19°. I have observed it in Goomsoor and near Nag- 
porc, but not further South. It extends into the Himalayas up to at least 
4,000 or 5,000 feet of elevation. It frequents alike forest and groves in 
the open country, and may be seen in abundance in many large towns and 
' villages in Northern India. It is very commonly tamed, and made to 
exhibit-various feats of agility. When old, the males especially become 
somewhat savage, and less tractable than younger individuals. 

8. Inuus pelops. 

Macaws npud Hodgson. — M. asSammsis, McLelland ?— Horsfield, 
Cat. 21.—Ervin, Cat. 10. 

The Hill Monkey. 

Baser. —Brownish-gray, somewhat mixed with slaty, and rusty-brown¬ 
ish on the shoulders in some; beneath, light ashy-brown; fur, fuller and 
more wavy than in the last; canine teeth, long; of stout habit. Length 
of onsspccimcn,’20 inolics; tail, 9i; face and callosities less red than in 
rhesus. 

There-is still .some doubt about the distinctness of this'monkey from 
rhesus; as yrcll r.S'i'Sidcutity with’-thc Assam one, and the materials in 
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tile museum of the Asiatic Society are insufficient to form n decided opin¬ 
ion. Major Hutton, howovor, considers that ho has obtained ■thisjnonhey 
in the interior of the Mussoorie hills, where it replaces rhesus ,nt a;,high 
elevation; and he had one or two young individuals alivo which, showed 
the wavy fur noted by Hodgson. ,. . 

Hodgson in the last edition of his Catalogue has, in, addito'ttj>,^5j&)«s 
and pelaps, another species wliich ho names in MSS. Macacussihinwisis. 
If this bo distinct from the other two, it may bo assamensis; n nd itds per¬ 
haps the monkey, not rare near Daijeoling at from 4,000 to.Ti,000'feet 
high, which I considered to be rhesus, and which is very destructive to the 
fields of Indian com. 

Other species of Inuus are 7. nemestrimis, from the Tcnasscrim pro¬ 
vinces and Malayana; and 7. Iconinus, Blyth, from Arrakah, perhaps the 
same ns 7. arctoides of Is. Gooffroy. 

Gen. Macaods. 

Tail Iongor than in Inuus, and face not so lengthened; otherwise ns in 
that genus. 

9. Macacus radiatuB, 

Cercopethecus apud Kohl. — Simia sinica, Lin. (in part).— Elliot, 
Cat. 1.— Blytii, Cat. 18.— Horsfield, Cat. 22— Bandar H.— Mahadn, 
Malir.—or Wanur (Sykes). — Kerda, Malir. of the Glnits.^-AMnya, Can. 
— Koti, Tol.— Vella munthi, Mai.—Figd. F. Ccvier, Mafflm. I. 13. 

The Madras Monkey. 

Descr. —Of a dusky olive-brown color, palor and albescent on the belly, 
and somewhat ashy od the outer sides of the limbs; hairs on tho crown of 
the head, radiated; tail, dusky-brown above, whitish beneath. Length 
of one, head and body, 20 inckos; tail, 15. 

This monkey is found over all tho Southern parts of India, extending 
North to N. L. 18°, or thereabouts, where it is replaced by Inuus rhesus. 
“ It abounds,” says Mi', Elliot, “ over all this portion of country, sometimes 
inhabiting tho wildest jungles, and at others living in populous towns, and 
carrying off fruit and grain from tho shops of tho dealers with tho greatest 
coolness and address.” 

It is the monkey most commonly found in Menagerios, and led. .about 
to show various tricks and Teats of .agility* It is certainly tho most 
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intJtfiritfVB'aild 'mischievous of its tribe, and its powers of mimicry nre 
gtBipaSSSddjy none, With ago it becomes more sullen and less amenable 
’ to discipline. 

A variety, with an apparently longer tail, was brought to me at Ncllore 
from the Eastern Glints, and the shikarees called it the Konda koli, or 
hillMnCnkoy, to distinguish it from the common one, but I had not an 
opportunity at the time of comparing it with a specimen of the common 
one; and must therefore, in the absence of specimens, considor it only as 
an individnhl Variety. 

Ceylon possesses a representative of M. radialus in it. pileatus, Shaw, 
(sinica of Linumus); and M. cynomolgos, L., and M. carbonarius, F. 
Cuvier, axe both found in Burmah. 

The African monkeys of this sub-family belong to Cynocephalus and 
Papio, true short-tailed baboons, of savage disposition and carnivorous 
habits; whilst the species of Cercopithecus, with their long tails and sombre 
colors, externally more resemble Presbytis. 

The family CebiDjE or Platvbhin/E, with the nostrils far apart, are 
all American. They are divided into 1st, IlArALiniE, or Marmosets, of 
very small size, the oars tufted, the tail bushy but not prehensile, the 
teeth ns in the last family, but the tubercles of the molars sharp: they 
feed both on insects and fruit. 2nd, Cebiiwe, with 36 teeth, viz., incisors, 
• |; canines, j-~; molars, jj—jj; a prehensile tail; small, or of moderate 
size; the face often naked. They are mild and tractable in then' disposi¬ 
tion, and feed both on insects and fruit. 

Fam. Lemurid2e. 

Upper inoisors, 4, usually in pairs; lower ones 4 or 2; molars, 
Nostrils terminal; first finger of the hind feet with recurved claw; other 
nails flat; thumbs of both extremities opposable; molars with pointed 
and alternating tubercles. 

Tins highly interesting family, classed by some under the namo of 
tSlrepsirhini, has boon lately separated into the sub-families Indrisince, 
Lcmuiiucbj Nf/cliccbcnis, and Galaginoc. 

Thu greiit majority arc natives of Madagascar; ono genus from Africa; 
and two ot three specie3 from India, including Malaynna. They nro dis¬ 
tinguished {fern monkeys by the two-horned uterus, by the lower jaw 
remaining permanently divided in the middle, and by tho bony orbits 
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being open behind, but with ft bony ring separating them ft.gin.JliB tem¬ 
poral fossa;. Tho Indian members of this family belong to lh£/subi-lamily 
named Nycticelinai. ... . , 

Gen. Nycticebub, Geoffroy. 

Char. —Head, round; muzzle, short and triangular; catty short, tottyj 
extremities, strong and robust; thumb, widely separated fro’m fthdfihjfcrs 
in both limbs; tail, shortj tooth, incisors, ; canines, ip-j'; fifoiars, 
jj—g = 34 or 36. Eyes," large, approximate; index finger of hand, 
short; nostrils, projecting beyond the month; body, slender. 

The first molar of the lower jaw is acuminated and incurred, resembling 
a canine tooth. The tongue is long, narrow and rough, and is supported 
by a cartilaginous plate. The stomach is almost globular with, the car¬ 
diac and pyloric orifices very close. The ccecum and colon are both large. 
The uterus is long, and there is a large perforated clitoris through which 
the urethra passes. The base of the arteries of the limbs are divided 
into small branches as in the Sloths. 

10. Nycticebus tardigradus. 

Lemur apud Geoffroy. — Stenops javanicus , Auct.— N. hengalensis, 
Geoffroy.—Horsfield, Cat. 25. —Blyth, Cat. 47. —Lajja honor , or 
Lajjawoti-lanar, Beng., i. e., the bashful monkey ..—Sharmindi lilli, H., 
i. c., the bashful cat. 

The Slow-paced Lemur. 

Doscr .—Dark ashy-gray with a darker band down the middle of tho 
back; beneath, lighter gray; forehead in some dark, with a narrow white 
stripe between the eyes, disappearing nbovo them; cars and round the 
eye, dark; tail, very short. Length of one, 14J- inches; tail, jjths of an 
inch; another was 16 inches long. 

This species is joined to N. javanicus by Blyth as a local variety. It 
has only two upper incisors. The Javanese race has also only in general 2 
upper incisors, but it has five well marked dark stripes on the forehead and 
head. The race from the Malay peninsula has usually 4 upper incisors, 
and the fur much darker in hue. 
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1 'The' slow-faced Lemur is only found, within ouv limits, in the most cast- 
brii'poffi&n of Bengal, Rungpore, Dacca, &c. It keeps to the forests, and 
'is quite nocturnal in its habits, sleeping in the day time in holes of trees, 
and coming forth at night to feed on leaves and shoots of trees, fruit; and 
also, it is said, insects and small birds. 

Sir W. Jones, in 4th Vol. Asiatio Researches, gives an interesting ac¬ 
count of one kept in captivity by him. It is stated to sleep with its head 
downwards, suspended by the hooked claw of the thumb of the hind feet. 
It closes its eyelids diagonally, the lower one having most motion. The 
intestines of one examined were 64 inches long; and the ccectun 3£ 
inches. 

Gen. Lows, Schreber. 

Body and limbs slender; no tail; eyes very large, almost contiguous; 
noso, acute, slightly ascending; otherwise as in Nycticebus. 

11. Loris gracilis. 

Lemur apud Shaw. — L. ceylonicus, Fischer. —BLVin, Cat. 48.— Te- 
vangar, Tam.— Dewantsi-pilli, Tel. Sloth of Europeans in Madras, &c. 

The Slender Lemur. 

Dcscr. —Above of a grayish rufescent color; beneath, the same but paler; 
tt white triangular spot on the forehead extending down the nose; fur, 
short, dense and soft; ears, thin, rounded. 

Length of one, about 8 inches; arm, 5; leg, 5&. 

I believe that this curious little animal is found in most of the forests of 
Sonthom India, but it is difficult to find owing to its small size and noc¬ 
turnal habits, and it generally escapes the observation of travellers. It 
does not appear to bo common, or at all events well known in the Malabar 
Coast, yet I have heard of it near there. It is, however, very abundant in 
the forests .of tho Eastern Ghfits, and largo numbers are brought alive at 
times, to the Madras market, their eyes being a highly cstcomed romedy 
for certain diseases of the eyes among tho Tnmul doctors. 

Tlii" lemur is of course quite nocturnal, and it is said to cat fruit, young 
leaves, insects,, eggs, and young birds. In confinement it will cat boiled 
rice, plantains,-honey or syrup; and nlso it is stated, raw meat. Though 
clow in its •motions in general, it can make its way along a branch with 
considorablo activity, and its grasp is very tenacious. Several made their 
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escape one night from my house in Fort St. George in 184 5,itaiul- found 
their way along windows, balconies, and roofs, to some of the public offices 
in tho neighbourhood, considerably alarming some of the native writers by 
clambering in at the open windowB. 

The slender Lemur occurs also in Ceylon. Kelaart mentions, that the 
intestines of one examined by him were 85 inches long, and tho WBCftm 2 
inches. A black variety is mentioned by Tcnnont as found in Ceylon."., 

Tarsium, with one species, from Java, is the only other Asiatic member 
of this family. Lemur, Indris, and Lichanotus are Madagascar forms, and 
Galago is African. Cheiromys, a very singular form from Madagascar, 
having teeth allied to those of the Rodents, is generally placed in this 
family. 

Hie genus Gakopithems is usually made the type of a distinct family, 
Galeopithecidze. They are the flying lemurs of English authors, having 
a membrane connecting their limbs. They have not the power of sustain¬ 
ing flight, are nocturnal and insectivorous, with pectoral mamnwe, and 
sleep with their heads downwards. They are natives of Malayana, and 
may be said to form a link to the frugivorous bats. 

Sub-order. Cheibopteua, Bats. 

Incisors, various in number; canines, distinct; molars uniformly ena¬ 
melled, with many points, or with a flat depressed crown. Feet, pendacty- 
lous; bones of the anterior extremities and especially of the fingers (except 
the pollux which is always unguiculate) elongated, sustaining a largo naked 
membrane serving for flight; posterior toes all unguiculate. Two pectoral 
mammal. 

Bats, as is well known, are nocturnal animals of usually small size, with 
very small eyes and largo ears, capable of sustaining a rapid and continuous 
flight for somo horns. Most are insectivorous, a fow frugivorous. They 
produce one or at most two young ones at a birth, which are of a very 
large sizo compared to the parent, and are carried about by her. Their 
sense of hearing and smell is very acute. They roost in tho day-time in 
trees, in the hollows of trees, in oaves, old buildings, under roofs, &o., 
hanging head downwards by thoir hind claws. They may be said to re¬ 
semble Insectivora with tho addition of wings. 

The skull is thin, the temporal bone, especially its ncoustio portion and 
tho cochlea, much developed. The ribs are extraordinarily long, and the 
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EfeMmiri'greatly developed, tlio manubrium or anterior portion being 
'uracil extended laterally to afford a strong attaobment for the clavicles 
Whibh aris dlways present and veiy robust. The ulna is almost rudimen¬ 
tary and firmly joined to the radius, and the forearm is quite incapable of 
any rotation. The metacarpal bones are greatly elongated. The pelvis 
is straight and long, and the coccygeal bones are lengthened in some to 
. support the membrane, and assist them in turning rapidly. The organ 
of hearing is greatly developed in the insectivorous species, especially tho 
tragus. The foliaceous appendages to the organs of smell in some 
(Bhinolophince) may be perhaps intended to give increased power and 
delicacy to this organ. Their wings form an enormously expanded Organ 
of touch, by means of which they can direct their flight even when their 
eyes are extirpated, and their hearing blunted, as was proved by some 
experiments by Spallanzani. 

Bats do not possess a coecum. The penis is pendulous and has a small 
bone in it. The testes only descend during the breeding season. The 
uterus has two short horns. The supposed additional inguinal teats of 
the Rhinolophi are probably only cutaneous glands. Tho females of many 
bats have nursing pouches. Many become periodically torpid, hybornating 
in cold countries. 

The hairs of bats generally appear under the microscope as serrated and 
jointed, in some almost nnnulated, mostly so at the tip. Many are infested 
by insects of the genus Nycterilia. Bats are found throughout the whole 
world. They are divided into the families Pteropodidco, Vampyridce, Noc- 
tilionidcs and Vespertilionida;. 

Fam. PrEnopoDinas. 

Frdgivorous Bats. 

Molars with the crown flat with a median longitudinal groove. Ears 
small without a tragus. Index with throe phalanges, generally unguicu- 
late., Tail very short, or none. Interfemoral membrane small, deeply ex¬ 
cised posteriorly. Face lengthened. Gape moderate. 

The firugivorons bats, differing so much in their dentition from the 
insectivorous species, seem to lead through tho flying Lemurs directly 
to the (I’.'adrumana. They comprise tho largest species in tho order, 
and arc chiefly found iu the tropical regions of tho East, being very nu¬ 
merous in the Malayan islands ns far ns Australia. Their molars have 
rounded eminences j the stomach is complox, long and twisted on itself, 
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lias two dilatations and some deep longitudinal mgas or ff>lds;.v Tim 
pyloric orifice is very small, whilst tho oesophageal is dilated widely. The 
intestinal canal is long, being about seven times tho length of the body. 
Tho females of some are provided with nursing pouches. It is possible 
that tho fabulous Harpy of tho ancients was ono of those large-blits'. 

Gen. Ptehopds, Geoffroy. . ... 

Char.— Incisors, -i; canines, molars, -jj—jr- Ittdox finger un- 

guiculate. Snont lengthened. No tail in some; a short ono in others, 
The tongue is covered with largo papilla), pointing backwards, each termi¬ 
nating in a brush. 

12 . Pteropus Edwards!, 

Geoffroy. — P. medius, Temmihck. — P. leucooephaltts, Hodosok. — P. 
assamensis, MoLeli.ahu. — Elliot, Cat. 3—Blytii, Cat. 51.— Oadal, or 
Barbagal, H. in the South.— Bddtm and Pala debit, H. in tho North.— 
Badttl, Beng .— Warbagul Mahar.— Toggul bawali, Can.— Sihat-gclli, of 
Wuddnrs. — Sikurayi, Tel—Flying-fox of Europeans in India, 

The Laege Fox Bat. 

Descr. —Head and nape rufous-black; neck and shoulders golden-yel¬ 
low; back, dark-brown; chin, dark; rest of body beneath, fulvous or 
rusty brown; interfemoral membrane, brownish-black. 

Length, 12 to 14i inches; extent of wings, 4-G to 52 inches. 

This large bat, tho flying fox of Europeans, is found throughout all 
India, Ceylon, and Burrnnh. Specimens vary considerably in shade and 
coloration. 

During tho day they roost on trees, generally in large colonics, many 
hundred often occupying a single tree to whioh tlioy invariably resort if 
not driven away. Towards sunset they begin to get restless, movo about 
along the branches, and by ones and twos fly off for their nightly rounds. 
If water is at hand, a tank, or a river, or the- soa, they fly cautiously down 
and touch tho water, but I could not ascertain if they took a sip, or morely 
dipped part of their bodies in.* They fly vast distances occasionally to 
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such trees- ns -happen to bo in fruit. They are fond of most garden fruit 
(except oranges, &c.); also, the neom, jnmoon, her, and various figs. 
About the early dawn they return from their hunting grounds, and tho 
scene that then daily takes place is well described by Tickell, in an excel¬ 
lent memoir published in tho Calcutta Journal of Natural Histoiy, from 
which I extract the following:— 

“ From the arrival of the first comer, until tho sun is high above the 
horizon, a scene of incessant wrangling and contention is enacted among 
them, ns caoh endeavours to secure a higher and better place, or to eject a 
neighbour from too close vicinage. In these struggles the bats hook 
themselves along the branches, scrambling about hand over hand with 
some speed, biting each other severely, striking out with the long claw of 
tho thumb, shrieking and cackling without intermission. Each new arrival 
is compelled to fly several times round the tree being threatened from all 
points, and when he eventually hookB on, has to go through a series of 
combats, and be probably ejected two or three times before ho makes good 
his tenure." 

The female brings forth only one young one, which adheres firmly to 
the breast, retaining its position whether the dam be flying or at rest. 
The flesh is esteemed good eating by some. Colonel Sykes calls it delicate, 
and with no bad flavour, and states that it is eaten by tho native Portu- 
. gnese. Many classes in the Madras presidency also eat it. 

Whilst on service with my regiment in the Ghazeepore district during 
the mutiny in 1858, the force was encamped in a grove of trees, on 
one of which was a rather small colony of these Pteropi. The wind which 
had hitherto been from the east and moist, suddenly changed to a fierce 
hot, dry, westerly blast, and this so affected the bats, that one by one they 
descended to lower branches, being blown to leeward of course at tho same 
time, and eventually fell to the ground, and many were picked up, panting 
and all but lifeless, others quite dead, by our followers, Madras grooms 
and grass-cutters. Several birds and numerous fiios also perished from 
the same cause. 

13. Pfcoropus Leschenaultii. 

sewfawfas, Kelaart.— Burns, Cat. 54. 

The Folvoub Fox-bat. 

Despr. —Fur, of n fulvous ashy, or dull light ashy brown color, paler 



beneath, the halve whitish at the baso; membranes, dark brown; fur,'-.short 
and downy. > 

Length, head and body, 5 to 5^ inches; extent, 18 inches. sQCimcther, 
length, 6 inches; extent, 20 inches; forearm, 8^; tibia, 1J;'tiw, 

I have only procured this species in the Carnatic, at Madras, end Tvichi- 
nopoly, and know nothing of its habits. It is stated to hare been procured 
at Pondicherry and Calcutta. One specimen! from the Coromandel-coast 
is stated to have the fur browner, a white collar with the hairs .on. the sides 
of the neck longer and directed forwards. Could this have boon a,speci¬ 
men of P. Dussumicrii, Is. Geoffroy, stated to occur on tho continent of 
India, but of which little is known. It is described ns being fulvous-rufos- 
cent of different shades, lighter beneath, and on the sides of the neck, 
sometimes brown with a white collar. Length, 7 inches; exterior, 27. A 
specimen is stated to exist in the British Museum from Sahnrnnporo. 

The membrane of P. Lcschenaultii is described ns occasionally marked 
with white spots in rows. ICelaart met with such in Ceylon. 

Many Plcropi are found throughout Malayana; one of large size, P. 
cdulis, in Java and Malacoa; one species at least occurs in Africa; and 
and some in Australia. 

Gen. Cynoptercs, P. Cuvier. 

Syn. P achy soma. 

Char. —Incisors, ; canines, -j—; molars, 

Two rudimentary falso molars in each jaw, but they want thcTast mo¬ 
lars. Snout, short; tail, very short, or none. 

14. Oynopterus marginatus. 

Vespertilio npud Hamilton. — Ptcropvs pyrivorns, Hodgson. — P. tillas- 
chcilus, Temminok.—Elliot, Cat. 4.— Blytii, Cat. 58— IIohsfield, Cat. 
35.— Cham-gadili , Bong. 

The Small Fox-bat. 

Dcscr. —General color fulvous olivaceous, paler beneath and with an 
ashy tinge; cars, with a narrow margin of white. 

Length, 4 to 41 inches. Of one, 41, tho extent of wing, 171; fore¬ 
arm, 2 - 5 %; tail, T %tlis, Kelaart gives larger dimensions; ono measured 5-1 
inches; oxtont, 20£; forearm, 2J; tibia; tail,-fths. 

In some the neck and sides aro deeply ferruginous, and fresh specimens 
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arfrqgts&dteeply tinged with dark ferruginous throughout, but fade quick¬ 
ly^ on-drying. 

This hat is found throughout all India, from the Himalayas to Capo 
Comorin and Ceylon, It roosts during the day in clusters on the folded 
leaves of tjio plantain, Palmyra palm, and other trees. It is exclusively 
’ Trugivorous in habit. 

Several species are recorded, apparently veiy closely allied, and some of 
them perhaps not distinot. C. affinis, Gray, from the Himalayas, is usually 
considered the same. It may, however, be distinot, and is perhaps Hodg- 
eon’s-P. pyrivoms in part, described as “ wholly earthy brown, nude skin 
of-lips, of joints, and the toes fleshy gray, length, 6 inches; expanse, 24 ; 
weight, 5 oz.” ?i 

Of this family, other genera are Xantharpyia and Epomophorus from 
Afrioa; and Macroglossus , the typo of which is Pt. minimus, from Tenas- 
serimand Malayana. 

The rest of this sub-order are all insectivorous. They have true molars, 
besot with pointed tubercles adapted for crushing the hard cases 
of beetles, &o. The canines are often of largo size. The gape is large. 
Tho fore feet have the thumb clawed, the hind feet without a claw. Index 
with one or two bony phalanges. The stomach is small and simple, and 
the intestinal canal short, being only about twice the length of tho body, 
or less. They are found all over tho world. They are called Gadal, 
Uliamgidnr in Hindustani; Chamgiiddri, Beng.; Chidgu at Bliagulpore; 
Gabbday and Jilmrai in Telugu; Kanka-pati in Cnnareso; Phigu longta, 
Bliotia; and Brin, Lepcha. 

Pam. VAMPvniniE. 

A nose loaf,, oitber simple or complicated. 

Sub-fam. Megademiatim:. 

Nose leaf complicated. Index finger of two joints. 

Gen. Meoadeiwa. Qeofiroy. 

Char.— -Incisors, —; molars, Nose furnished with a complicated 
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membranous apparatus; ears very large, connate at the base, willwismall 
tragus. No tail. Interfemoral membrane cut square. Peculiar to tliC 
Eastern hemisphere. 

15. Megaderma lyxa. 

Geoffhov. — M. carnation, Elliot, Cat. 5.— M. scMstama, HODS* 
son.—Bi.ytii, Cat. 50—IIorsfield, Cat 73. 

The Laiioe-eared Vami-ire Bat. 

Descr .—Of a slaty blue or pale mouse color, albescent or yellowish-ashy 
beneath. Nasal appendage, large, oblong, free at. tlio tip, reaching to the 
base of the cars with a fold down the centre; tragus oordate, two-Iobed, 
anterior lobe pointed, twice ns high as the posterior, which is rounded; 
muzzle, truncated; under lip, cleft. 

Length of one, head and body, 3^ inches; extent, 19i; forearm, 2$; 
tibia, l-j%. 

The molar teeth above are occasionally only three on each side, as found 
by Mr. Elliot, but Hodgson and others have observed four on each-side. 

This curious looking bat is found over all India, from the foot of the 1 ' 
Himalayas to the extreme South, frequenting old buildings,'pagodas, caves, 
roofs of houses, &c. It is very abundant in the innermost compartments 
of the cave temples of Eflora and Ajuuta. Hodgson considered thoso he 
procured (which were under tho roof of the Dak bungalow at Silligoree, 
at the foot of the Silcim Himalayas) distinct; but I got specimens from 
the very same locality, and found them apparently quite identical with 
those from Southern India. IIorsfield, indeed, when noticing Hodgson’s 
new Mammals, &c., stated that dry specimens could not be distinguished 
from M. lyra. 

Mr. Blyth has fully ascertained that this bat at times sucks the blood 
from other bats, fixing on them behind tho ear, sucking tho blood during 
flight, and then devouring the body. It has also boon known to eat frogs 
and fish. Hodgson found insects only in thoso ho examined. 

16. Megaderma spectrum. 

Wagner. —In I-Iiigel’s Kasclnnir, IV. p. 569, with figuro. 

The Kashmir Vampire Bat. 

Descr .—Above slaty cinereous, whitish benoath; the vortical nose leaf’ 
of moderate size, oval; inner lobe of tragus ovate. 
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Length;! head tod body, 2} inches; ear, l ^tlis. Wagner, in his sup¬ 
plemental volume to Schvcbcr, makes Hodgson’s species schistacea, as 
syndnynmns with this one; and as part of his description is apparently 
taken from Hodgson, I can give no other characters than those above. 
I have notjscen a specimen. It is stated to have been found in Kashmir 
thy Baron Hiigol. 

Two other species are recorded from the East, M. Ilorsjieldii, Blytli, 
from Tenasorim; and M. spasma, L. from Malayana and Ceylon. Ur. 
Cantor states that in the latter species ho found a small ccecum, -jLtli of 
an inch'long. 

0HB species, M. frons, is from Egypt. 

Sub-fam. RniNOLOPniNiE. 

Nasal leaf, complicated, membranous. Forefinger of a single joint; 
wings, largely developed. Females with pubic warts simulating mamnne. 

This family is greatly developed in India and Malayana. 

Gen. Rhikolophcs, Geoffrey. 

Char. —Incisors, , or —■ ; the upper ones small and distant; mo¬ 
lars, ——i or or ■ *) ■ ■ ; nose furnished with a complicated appa- 

5—a a—5 6—b 

ratus, consisting of a cordate or semi-orbicular leaf, bilobed in front of 
the nostrils; a longitudinal crest along the nose, and an erect frontal leaf 
posteriorly, more or less lanceolate. Ears, large, not joined at the base, 
without a t ragus, but often with a lobe at the base of the outer margin. 
Tail long, connate with the membrane. Wings, long, ample. 

These bats ore said to hang with their- body rolled up in their wings as 
in a mantle. 

17. KMaolopIras perniger. 

Hod as on, J. A. S. XII. 414.—Blyth, Cat. 62.— R. luctus, Tejiminck 1 
The Lanon Leap-bat. 

Dcioi\T- Ears, very large, much longer than the head, broad, acutely 
pointed; nasal apparatus, very complicated, the lower leaf very largo, con¬ 
cealing the npper lip like a door-lmockor; tho upper leaf like a graduated 
spire; cars, transversely striate; a rather largo somi-oirculnr lobe at baso of 
ear; lower lip wilMwo wnrte; molars, . Fur, long, donso, soft, and 
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lax, slightly curled or woolly, black, with a silvery grizzle, or grayish- 
black, or rich chcsnnt-brown. 

Length of one, head and body, 3£ inches; tail, 1£; expanse, 17; fore¬ 
arm, 2-i; tibia, l-} ; ear, 1J by J-inch wido. Hodgson gives one, head and 
body, 3J; tail, 2J; expanse, 17; forearm 2§; log, lg. v • 

This fine bat has been nsually considered the same ns Tcmminck’s' 
It. Indus from Java, &c.; but latterly, Blyth considered it distinct, stating 
that its facial membranes are less complicated than in Indus. Hodgson 
procured it in Nepal, and I got it at Darjeeling in warm valleys. I pro¬ 
cured one specimen at Tcllichorry, which I forwarded to Mr. Elliot, who, 
pronounced it to be It. Indus. It was of a reddish-brown color, and a 
rufescent variety of Indus has been described by Eydoux. It is impos¬ 
sible now to decide if the Malabar bat be the same as tiro Himalayan one, 
but if not, it will probably turn out to be true ludus. 

H. perniger occurs also on the Khasia liills. 

18. RMnoloplius mitratus. 

Elytii, J. A. S. XIII. <183.—Cat. 63. 

The Mitred Leap-bat. 

Descr. —Ears, large, anti-holix moderately developed; upper loaf, trian¬ 
gular, acute; tail, extending beyond the tibia; above light-brown, paler 
beneath. Length, head and body, 21- inches; tail, 1J-; forearm, 2£; tibia, 
1; car, 1. Expanse “probably 12,” according to Blyth, but itom its size 
I should judge considerably larger, probably II at least. f 

This species has only been hitherto recorded from Chybassa; Central 
India, whence sent by Colonel Tickoll. Hutton, however, considers that 
ho obtained it at Mussooric. 

19. RMnoloplius tragatus, 

Hodgson, J. A. S. IV. 699.— Blyth, Cat. 66. 

The Dark-brown Leap-bat. 

Descr. —Upper process like a barred spear-head; control one small and 
narrow, a little expanded at the summit; anti-tragus less developed than 
usual; lips, simple; color an uniform deep brown, with the tips of the hairs 
paler and somewhat rusty. 

Length, head and body, 2§ inohos; tail, If; oxpanse, 15 forearm, 
2£; tibia, 1 T V 
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Tliis bat has been found in tho central region of Nepal, and also at 
Mussoorie. It conceals itself in cavities of rocks, and issues forth soon 
' after dnsb, earlier, says Hodgson, than the species of Vespertilio. Blyth 
remarks on tho inappropriate name, for, says he, tho anti-helix is less 
developed than usual. 

20, RMnolophus Pearsoni. 

HortSFlELD, Cat. 43.— Blyth, Cat. 64. 

• Pearson's Leaf-bat. 

ZJcsciv—“ Color above, dark-brown, with a slight shade of chesnut; 
underneath, brown with a sooty cast; fur, veiy long, dense and soft; cars 
distinct, with on additional rounded lobe below, measuring anteriorly three- 
fourths of an inch; point of facial orest moderately developed. Length 
to root of tail, 3 inches; tail, £ inch; forearm, 2; expanse, 11 inches. 
Although allied to Iragalus possesses distinct characters.” 

This bat has been found at Darjeeling, and Capt. Hutton informs me is 
common about Mussoorie. 

2L RMnolophus affinis. ' 

Horsfielb.—Blyth, Cat. 67.— R. rubidus and R. cinerascem, Kelaart. 

The Allied Leaf-bat. 

Dcscr. —Ears, large, pointed, cmarginate externally,, anti-helix well 
developed ; upper leaf triangular, cmarginate at the tip, reaching above 
the bm,eof> the ears; incisors, Varies much in color—above, bright ruf¬ 

ous, or* ferruginous brown, or brown; paler beneath. Length, about 3 
inches, of whioh tho tail is 1; forearm, 1J$; extent, 11 to 12. Kelaart 
gives head and body, 2 T %; tail, J^ths; expanse, 12; forearm, 1 T " 5 ; tibia, 
■Eyths; ears, ^jths. 

This variable bat is most abundant in Ceylon, Burmnh, and Malayana; 
but it is said to have been taken on tho Malabar coast. It appears to bo 
very closely allied to the next species, but is stated to differ in having 2 
upper incisors, 6 lower molars, in the tail being longer than tho tibia, and 
in tho furbeing long. It is possiblo that tho specimens stated to bo from 
Malnbarhclongcd to tho next species. 

, 22. Rhinolophps' iiliusi. 

TF.rmiNOF..—B i.ytii, Cat. 68— R. UpubiSj Blyth. 
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The Rnpons Leaf-bat. , 

Dcscr. —Ears, largo, pointed, externally notched; tragus, broad; tip cf 
upper nose-leaf triangular, with its sides well emarginato, reaching niiove 
the base of the ears; no upper incisors; lower molars only fire; canines 
very large; fur, short, crisp; color above, smolcy brown in some; red-brown 
in others, and golden rufous in some; beneath, paler. 

Length of ono, 3^ inches, of which the tail is It; expanse, 13;forcnrm, 
1J; tibia, Jtlis; ear, -j^tlis. Blytli gives much smaller dimensions to his 
lepidus, which, however, ho identifies with Souxi, viz., head and body, 1|- 
inchcs; tail, J; expanse, 9; forearm, lfj. Wagner gives total length, 
3 t V; tail, Afths; forearm, 1-j-f. 

I procured specimens of this beautiful bat in a covered drain near Telli- 
cherry on the Malabar coast, and Blyth has procured specimens from the 
neigbourhood of Calcutta, from a cave near Colgong, and also from Mus- 
soorie, where Hutton tells me it is rare. 

23. Kliinoloplms maerotis. 

Hodqson, J. A. S. XIII. 485— Blyth, Cat. 70. 

The Laboe-eaeed Leaf-bat. 

Descr. —Ears, very largo, broad, oval, with pointed recurved tip, and a 
large obtuse tragus; anterior central crest of nose leaf produced in front 
over the top of the flat transverse front edge; hinder leaf lanceolate, trian¬ 
gular ; above, sooty-brown, or light earthy olive brown; paler below; some 
with a rufous or isabelline tint. No pubic teats. f 

Length, head and body, 1f inches; tail, fths; forearm, 1^; expanse, 9f. 

This species occurs in the Himalayas, having been sent from Nepal and 
Mussoorie, where stated to bo rare. 

24. Eliinoloplius sub-badius, 

IIodgsox, J. A. S. XIII. 48G— Blyth, Cat. G9. 

The Bay Leaf-bat. 

Descr .—Ears not larger than the head, obtusoly pointed, and ovoid,; 
nasal appendage quadrate, with a transverse bar nearly surmounting it, 
upper leaf triangular with slightly omarginate sides; above clear brown ; 
paler below and on the head and face. 

Length, head and body, 1-i inches; tail, 1£; expanse, 7{ ; ; forearm, 
ears, fths. 
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Fjtbm the Himalayas. Has been sent from Nepal only. Blyth has a 
RWbtomphos brevitarsbs from Darjeeling—not described, 

■ Ope or two Rhinolophi are European, a few from Africa, and there are 
several others from the Malayan islands, China, and Japan. 

, Gen. Hipposideros, Gray. 

Char.— Nasal leaf, broad, depressed, transverse; cars, with transverse 
wrinkles ; incisors |; molars ; the upper incisors near the canines, 
the lower ones close, crenelate, tricuspid ; interfemoral membrane large. 

Most of the species of this genus have a remarkable peculiarity, viz., 
a circular cavity or sac behind the nasal crest, which the animal can turn 
out at pleasure like the finger of a glove; it is lined by a pencil of stifl 
hairs, and is probably a glandular organ, as it contains a peculiar waxy 
matter. Tire ears are very tremulous. Most of the species are from 
India and Malayana, a few African. 

25. Hipposideros armiger. 

Hodgson, J. ,A. S. IV; 699.—Blyth, Cat. 74.— R. nobilis, var. Blytu. 
olim. 

The Large Horse-shoe Bat. 

. Descr. —Nasal leaf large, quadrate; lips, with a triple fold of skin on 
each side; “ tragus, vaguely developed, and wayily cmarginate.” Of an 
uniform-light-brown color with maronne tips to the hairs of the upper 
parts!; membranes, black. *• 

Length, head and body 4i inohes; tail ; expanse 22; forearm 3-J; 
tibia li. 

This fine bat was first procured by Hodgson in Nepal; and Hutton found 
it at Mussoorie at 6,000 feet of elevation. I obtained specimens at Dar¬ 
jeeling. This species is represented in Ceylon by H.lankadiva, Kolaart, 
and in Burmah and the Malay countries, by II. nolilis. 

\ 26. Hipposideros speoris. 

F/«hefoyVit(sapuffSoirNEiDEE.— Blyth, Cat. 78.—Elliot, Cat. 7 .—II. 
apifalattts and S. penicillatus, Gray.— R. dukhunensis, Sykes. 

The Indian Honsn-BHOE Bat. 

Descr.— Ears, large, erect, acuminate, rounded at the base, emarginntc 
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<ia the outer margin; facial membrane complicated; muzzle phort^. inter- 
femoral membrane; narrow, square, enclosing the tail, tho hatf of ihCwlast 
joint alone free; body short, thick, of variable color; somctimC5.„light 
mouse color, paler beneath; at times, fulvous-koWn; at other times,, 
bright rufo-ferruginous or golden fulvous. . • 

Length of a male about 3-& inches, of which tho tail isfb; _fojearm 
2 ; tibia n^ths ; expanse 13;> ear -j^ths. Tho females are a little .smaller. 

Sykes’ species Cas generally been considered the same as speoris, bnt 
I see that Wagner separates it, and Blyth states that “ the races from 
different localities may yet prove to bo distinct-howevor closely affined.'' 

It inhabits IndiaJ Ceylon, Malayana, as far as Timor, &c.; and is far 
from rare in Southern India, inhabiting old buildings, wells, &C. It has 
boon sent from Deyra D'oon. I procured it at Madras, Nellore, and in the 
Deccan. 

27. Hipposideros murinus. 

Rhinolophus apud Elliot, Cat. 8.— R.fulgens, Elliot, Cat. 9.— Blvth, 
Cat. 80. 

The Little House-shoe Bat. 

Descr. —Ears, large, erect, rounded; muzzle, short; a transverse frontal 
leaf and sac; in front a simple membrane round tho nostrils; inter- 
femoral membrane, large, including tho tail all but the extreme tip; body 
short and thick; color, dusky-brown or mouse color,' sometimes light fawn 
or ferruginous ; wing membranes blackish. 

Length to end of tail, 3 inches, of which tho tail is l-j&j; ...expanse 
10£; forearm 1^; tibia y 5 ths; ear -j^ths. V ■ 

This small bnt has only been obtained, in our limits, in Southern India; 
but it also occurs in Ceylon, in Burmnh, Malayana, and the Nicobar islands. 

The mouse-colored race is common in the Carnatic, but I hnvb only 
seen the light rufous race on tho Neclgherrios, at Knitce, and Ballia. Mr. 
Elliot obtained bath races in tho Southern Mahratta country. Blyth' 
considers that a Sark race of this bat was named Rhinolopus atcr by 
Templeton, and II atratus by ICelaart. 

28. Hipposideros cineraceus. 

Blyth, J. A. S. XXII. 410, and Cat. 79. <"■ 

• The Asny House-shoe Bat. 

Descr. —Similar to II murinus in structure, but larger; above, ashy gray, 
the hairs whitish at the bnsoj dusky gray at the tip ; beneath whitish. 
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Lchgtlrof forearm, 1^; ears posteriorly, |the of an inch. 

Blytli states, that this is larger than minims, but the forearm as given 
' is much 'shorter. It may prove to be a local race of 11. murinus, and has 
Only been found in the Punjab salt range. 

H. larvatus, Horsfield, is common in Sylliet, Burmah, and Malayans; 
and Cantor gives II. noiilis, insignia, diadema, and galeritus, from the 
Malay peninsula. Gould has one spooies from Australia. 

Gen. Cmtors, Biyth. 

Clear.'— General characters of lihmolophvs. but the lad and calcanea 
minting entirely, the intererural membrane acutely emarginatc to the 
depth of a line even with the knees. Ears, large, broad, rounded; the 
summit of the facial membranes rising abruptly, obtusely bifid, bent 
forward; fur, long, delicately fine. 

29. Ccelops Frithii. 

Blyth, J. A. S. XVII. 251.—Cat. 81. 

The Tailless Bat. 

Desor. —Color dusky or blackish; the fur tipped with dull ashy-brown 
above, paler and somewhat ashy beneath; membranes fuscous. Length 
to rump, 1$ inch; membrane beyond, fths; forearm, If. 

. Mr. Biyth obtained one specimen only of this curious bat, which was 
procured by Mr. Frith in the So'ondorbuns. 

Gen. Rhikopoma, Geoffrey. 

Char.— Incisors, oanines, molars, ■ Ears, mode¬ 

rate, connate; auricle, small, ereet; forehead, excavated; nostrils, oper- 
onlato by a small lamina; tail, connate by its base with the intererural 
membrane, but produced beyond it. 

The genus by its connate ears approaches Megaderma, near which it is 
olassed by some. 

30. RMnopoma Hardmckii, 

Guay.—Blttii, Cat. 88. 

The Loko-tailed Leap-cat. 

Dcecr. —Muzzle, long, thiok, truncated, and surmounted by a small 
leaf; tragus, oblong, bi-nemninato; forehead, conoavo, with a fossa or chan- 
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nol down Uio centre; fur, soft end very fine; dull InTOft-'lhiO.nghCUt; 
faco, rump, and part of the abdominal region, naked. - ; . 

Length, 5-Jj inches, of which tho tail is 2-1 inches; expanse,-,, 18; ‘ 
forearm, 2 ; tibia, li ; car in front, gths. 

This bat is found over almost all India, in Burmali mid Mnlayanu. It 
frequents old ruins, caves, clefts in rocks, &c. In 1818, mnny.werc cap¬ 
tured in Madras by Mr. Elliot and myself in a house for 'three succes¬ 
sive nights, this hat being not of common occurrence there in'gencral. 
They had probably been blown there by the strong westerly winds whioh 
had just set in from the rocky hills to the westward of Madras. 

This species is very closely allied to K. microphylla, from Egypt, on 
which tho genus was founded, the only other specios known. 

Nycleris is another allied form, mostly African, but with one specios, 
Nyclevis javanka, Gcoffroy, from Java and Malacca. 

Tho remaining animals of this family arc American, and comprise the 
sub-families Phyllostomatirus and Dcsmodints of some. Tho former, which 
represent the Rhinolophina; in the new world, have a nose leaf, usually 4 
incisors in each jaw, car with a distmct tratrus. and the tongue long nnd 
extensile. Tho Vampire of authors, Vampyrus spectrum, L., is one of 
tho largest of the group, but it does not appear certain that this hat and 
its allies are so sanguivorous as those of tho next sub-family. Hie tongue, 
however, is furnished with a suotorial disc. One genus, Olossophaya, 
has tho tongue very long and narrow, furnished at the tip with a brush of 
hair-like papilla!; another genus, Stenoderma, is stated to he fragivorons. 
Tho DesmodiniB are furnished with most formidable lancot-sliapod in¬ 
cisors and canines, evidently adapted for blood letting. 

Earn. Noctilionid.®. 

No facial membrnno; head, short and obtuse; lips, large; wings, long; 
tail usually free at the tip. 

Sub-fam. Tai>hozoim:. 

Ears, distant; tail, much shorter than the membrane, froo at the tip. 

Gen. Taiuiozods, Geoffroy. 

Char. —Two small incisors above in young individuals only, none in 
adults. 

Molars, ;r—g. Snout, conical, with the nostrils approximate. Fotckead, 
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with a rounded cavity.' Ears, moderate) apart. Tail, short, emerging by a 
free tip hbove the intercrural membrane. 

1 :Thp face is flat, and the nostrils can be closed at pleasure. There is a 
large gular sae in the males, which is glandular; a longitudinal fold on each 
side leads to this sac. The fur is close, soft, and velvety. Tho wing is 
long and narrow, and collapses with a double flexure outwards. From the 
wanner regions of the old world and Australia. 

31. Taphozous longimanus. 

.Haedwicke, Lin. Trans. XIV. pi. 17.— Bi,yth, Cat. 85.— T. brevima- 
nus, canton, and fulvidus, Blyth (olim). 

The Lono-aejied Bat. 

Descr. —Ears oval, with many distinct folds, naked except at the base; 
tragus, -securiform ; fur, thick, close, fuscous-black or dark fuscous brown 
above; beneath paler, except on the throat, the hairs being conspicuously- 
tipped with gray ; the upper hairs all white, at their base ; face nude ; it 
• and the membranes, dark brownish black. 

A fnivescent variety was named T. fulvidus by Blyth, who subsequent¬ 
ly stated that.young individuals are fulvesceut and become gradually 
blocker with age. . 

Length about 5 inches; expanse 15 to 1G inches; tail 1, capable of 
being protruded for f inch ; forearm 2f; tibia 1 ; ear -J^the internally. 

The long-armed bat is very common about large towns, as at Madras 
and Calcutta, and is found generally throughout India. It frequents dark 
out-houses, cellars, stabling, old temples, and the like. Blyth noticed that 
it had the faculty of creeping about on a vertical board (of a cage) in a 
most surprising manner, hitching its claws into the minute pores of the 

32. Taphozous melanopogon. 

TsaiMtNCK. —Hohsfield, Cat. G9. 

The Blace^beauded Bat. 

Dcscr. —Ears, moderate, oval, with the outer margin extending under 
tho eyes, dilated into a large rounded lobe; the tragus, leaf-shaped ; the 
head, muzzle, and chin covered with short hairs. Above brown or roddish- 
brown; beneath- brownish-white, with a long black collar or beard round 
the throat of the mate, surrounded ,-by a light brown band. Many males, 
however, it is si'atpd, want this collar. Tho females are brownish mouse, 
gray above, lighter beneath.' 
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Length 3f to 4 inthes, of which the tail is -Vtlis; expanse;!;! to IS 

This bat is stated in Horsliold's Catalogue to have.bcen se'ntfrom sotno 
caves in Canara by Dr. Wight, but no other record of its occurrence in our 
province is known to me. It is common in various parts of Mhlayana.' • 

* 33. Tapliozous saccolainrus. 

Temmisck. — Blvih, Cat. 84.— T. crassus, Blyth.— T. pvlcher, Elliot. 
Tue White-bellied Bat. 

Descr. —Muzzle, angular, naked, very acute; nostrils, small, close; ears, 
distant, shorter than the head, large inner margin recurved, outer ditto, 
dilated, reaching to the -c'Onmissure of the mouth; tragns,-'mde, securi¬ 
form ; fur, short, smooth, blackish on the head, chesnut-brown on the back; 
beneath, dirty whiteor black-brown above with white peilcillings; pure 
white below. ■ . 

Length, nearly 5 inches; expanse 17; tail T ° Y ths. One!obtained by 
Mr. Elliot at Madras, was 4 1 °„ inches long; expanse 17 ; forearm 
Malayan examples appear to be smaller. 

This fine Tapliozous has been procured occasionally in various parts of 
"the peninsula, and it also inhabits Burundi and Malayans. 

Tapliozous bicolor , Temminck, is said to be from the East Indies, and 
Wagner states that M. Roux brought fouf examples from Calciitto. As it 
was never obtained by Blyth, I imagine there must be some mistake, and 
that the specimens if Sf a distinct species from those recorded above, were 
not obtained at Calcutta; T. licokr' is described as having the ears, oval, 
long, nude ; the tragus, short and securiform; the hairs white at the base, 
and dusky black at the tip. Length 3 T ° 5 inches ; expanse 13. 

There are one or two more Asiatic species of Taphozous, several from 
Africa, and one from Australia. 

‘ Most of the remaining groups of this sub-family are from America; one. 
Emballomira, having a representative in Java. 

Sub-fam. Noctilioxiile. 

Tail longer than the membrane, free at the tip for some length in several. 

Gen. Nyotinojios, GeoffrOy. 

Syn. Dysopes in part, Bliger. r 

Char.— Incisors,'In the young; in adults — or -|- or -jp molars, 
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or g—Ears broad, short, approximate or connate, with the 
■outer margin terminating in an erect lobe beyond the conch; tragus small, 
concealed; wings narrow, folded as in Taphoam; intercrural membrane 
short, tnmoate; tail free at the tip; feet short, thick, with strong toes; 
muzzle thick; lips tumid, lax; upper lip with coarse wrinkles. 

84. Uyctinomus plicatus. 

VcspertBio apud B.uciianan, Linn. Trans. V. 11-18. with figure.— 
Burn, Cat. 88.— N. bcngalemis , Geoffhoy.— N. dilatatus and tenuis, 
HoliSFIELB. 

Tee Wrinkled-lipped Bat. 

Dcscr .—Ears largo; incisors ?; tail thick; above smoky or snuff- 
brown ; paler and somewhat ashy beneath. 

Length, 4-£ to inches; expanse 13tail If. 

This curious looking bat is generally distributed throughout the coun¬ 
try. It is tolerably common about Calcutta, and I have taken it near 
Madras. It frequents ruins, dark buildings, and occasionally, it is said, 
the hollows of trees. Several species are found in Africa. 

Ckciromcles torquatus, a very curious bat found in Java, has the thumb 
. of tire hind feet separate from the toes, and capablo of separate motion. 

Most of the other species of this family of bats aro American; and 
some of them have a very remarkable physiognomy. 

Pom. Yespertilionidas. 

No facial leaf; ears usually separated; upper incisors four or two, the two 
middle ones apart; five or six lower incisors, sharp and somewhat notched; 
molars with veiy pointed tubercles; lips simple; tail long, included in 
the membrane; wings wide; a single phalanx in the index fingers. 

This family comprises the ordinary bats, and is divided into two 
groups, differing in the number of teeth. They are of general distribu¬ 
tion. 

... .Sub-fam. ScoTorniLitLE. 

Molars g -- | - or ——jj ; cars of medium size; upper incisors in adults 
4 or 2, widelyeepnrated, and close to the canines. 

The species-of 4hits tmb-fnmily have the mnzzlo somowliat more ab- 
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breviated and blunt than those of the next group. TheyWd'theitt'ost 
numerous and diffused of all Indian bats. ' ' ■ ‘ ‘ 

Gen. ScoTorniLus, Leach. 

Char. —Upper incisors usually 4; molars —— or ^5^ j, mem¬ 
branes attached to the foot close to the base of the toes'f.'hilrs small, 
ovoid, rounded at the tip; tragus short, rounded. ’’ • ' ' '' ■< 

35 . Scotopliilus serotinus. 

Vcspertilio apud Schueber. — V. noctula, Geoeeroy, Ann. Mus. VIII. 
t. 17 and 18.— Blytii, Cat. 100. 

The Silky Bat. f ’ 

Descr. —Ears distant, ovately triangular, much shorter than the head; 
tragus short, semicordate; muzzle somewhat denuded; fur deep bay or 
cliesnnt-brown above, somewhat fulvous-gray beneath; hairs of the back 
long and silky. Molars, ' . 

Length, head and body, 2L to 2f inches; extent 13; tail 2; fore¬ 
arm nearly 2 ■ ears fths. 

This Europonn bat has been killed in the Himalayas. Hutton tells me 
that he procured it on the Tyne range beyond Mussoorie—rare. 

36. Scotopliilus leisleri. 

Vespertilio apud Hum..— V. dasycarpus , Leisler. — Blytii, Cat. 102; 

The Hairy-arsied Bat. 

Descr. —Ears short, oval, triangular; tragus short, rounded at tho tip; 
membrane attached to the base of the outer too; all toes short; mem¬ 
brane over tho arm very haiiy; some cross linos of hairs on tho interfe- 

4_4 

moral membrane; molars, g—— in adults; fur long, deep fuscous-brown 
at base, chesnut at tho tip; beneath, grayisli-brown. 

Length, head and body, 2£ inches; tail 1-J; extent ll-L; forearm 1L. 

This" bat is said by Hutton to bo common in valleys of the Tyne range. 

37. Scotopliilus paehyomus. 

Tomes, P. Z. S. 1857. 50. 

The Thiok-mdzzled Bat. 

Descr.— Muzzle rounded, obtnso; oars ovoid; tragus short, of nearly 
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tmiform breadth, rounded at the end; wing membranes extending to the 
base of the toes, which exceed the rest of the foot in length ; fur bico¬ 
lored; above, darlr brown, with whitish-brown tips; beneath, brown at the 
base, the tip yellowish-brown. 

Length, head and body, 24 inches; tail l-}-5; expanse 134; forearm 
2^,; tibia ffMhs. 

This species of bat was brought from some port of India by Captain 
Boys. 

38. Scotopliilus coromandelianus. u 

YespertiUo apud F. Cuvier.—Blyth, Cot. 105 .—Kerioovla Syhesii, 
Guay. —No. 12, Elliot, Cat. 

The Coromandel Bat. 

Descr .—Ears rather large, broad; tragus lunate, or sb'ghtly curved 
forwards, and obtuse and rounded at the tip; a minute pnemolar above, 
situated laterally internally, not visible from without; two lower prsemo- 
lars; two pair of upper incisors about equal in size; fur short; above, 
dingy fulvous-brown, beneath grayish fulvous; in some dark-brown both 
above and below. * 

Total length, 2jj inches, of which the tail is 1|-; expanse 71 to 7£; 
forearm 1 T %. Elliot gives total length 2 J h ; forearm 1. 

This minute bat is found in every part of India, and usually conceals 
itself in the roofs of dwelling-houses, in holes in the thatch, under tiles, &c. 

89. Scotophilus lobatus. 

Vespertilio apud Gray. — Hardwicke, HI. Ind. Zool.— V. abramus, 
Teihiihck? 

The Lobe-eared Bat. 

■Descr.—Ears small, ovoid, ends rounded, scarcely cmarginate, with a 
lobe at the base; tragus short, of nearly uniform breadth, curved inwards 
and founded at the end; muzzle very short, pointed. Fur above black¬ 
ish-yellow, ashy beneath. Some cross lines of hairs on the interfemoral 
membrane. 

Length, SkjV indies, of which the tail is 1J; extent 7-&; forearm l^V- 

Tliis bat, figured in Hnrdwicko’e Illustrations, is considered by Tome6 to 
be very close taj if mot identical with the Japanese bat, named V. abramus 
by Tcinihinclw 'It is tofreertain from what part of India it was procured. 
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40. ScotophilUG fuligiaosuG. > ' - 

Hodoson, J. A. 8 . IV. 700. . ' . 

The Smoky Bat. 

Descr. —“ Foot very small, included in tlie wing-dnclhbraiiq, nearly to 
the ends of the Iocs; ears acutely pointed, shorter than the .'head; muzzle 
grooved, nudish; face sharp; rostrum somewhat recurved. . Wholly sooty- 
brown. .A little smaller than Vcsp. formosa." Such is Hodgson’s de¬ 
scription of this bat, which does not seem to have been .recognized of late. 
I see it stated to have six lower molars, and it is perhaps not a Scoto¬ 
philia. Blyth at one time considered it to be his Bycticcjus atratus. 
Hodgson procured it from the central region of Nepal! 

Blyth describes a Scotophilia fulvidus from Tenassorim, and Tomes has 
S. pumiloides from China. Gray, in his Catalogue of British Museum, 
has enumerated, but not described, S. Hodgsoni from Calcutta, S. falcatus, 
from India, and S.fulvus from Madras and Java, the latter probably 
Blyth’s fulvidus. 

Gen. Noctdlinia, Gray. 

Feet quite free from the membrane, which is attached to the. ankle 
only; otherwise as in Scotophilia. Incisors g ; molars g—^; by age 
2 —j, with a very 6mall false molar. 

41. Jaoetuimia noctula. 

Vcspertilio apud ScuREBEn.— V. lasioptcrus, Scurebeh. — V. altivolans. 
White.— V. lahiala, Hodoson. — Blvth, Cat. 89. 

The No.ctule Bat. 

Descr. —Ears remote, oval-triangular, or rounded, wide, extending near¬ 
ly to the angle of the mouth; tragus short, broad, curved, ending in a 
broad rounded'head; muzzle short, blunt, nude; lips somewhat tumid; 
fur dark reddish-brown, both above and below. 

Length, 4J to 5 inches, of which, the tail is nearly 2; expanse 14 to 15 
inches; foroarm l-|.u. 

This fine bat has been sent from Nepal by Hodgson, who states that 
it is found in the central hills of Nepal. It is not uncommon in England, 
and its flight is lofty. 
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Gen. NrcTioBjps, Horsficld. 

' Char .—Incisors in the young g; in adults |; molars ; upper 
incisors resembling canine teeth; ears short and broad, distant, and stand 
out from tho head; muzzle, broad. 

The bats of this group are more brightly colored than any of the tribe, 
most of them being yellow beneath, of different shades; this, added to 
their peculiar physiognomy caused by the short muzzle and the ears stand¬ 
ing out Iatorally, causes them to be easily recognized. There are several 
species in India, and they are mostly numerous in individuals. 


HoiiBFfELD, P. Z. 8 . 1831. 113.—Blyth, Cat. 91. 

The Lakge Yellow Bat. 

Descr .—Bars shorter than the head, straight, oblong, with rounded tip, 
sub-emarginate posteriorly, lobed ; tragus linear, slightly curved; fur 
short, soft, shining; above, bright olivaceous with a tinge of ferruginous or 
golden-brown; beneath pale and slightly' greenish-yellow. 

Length, 0 to 6b inches, of which the tail is 2£; expanse 18; forearm 
2{ : to 2|. 

This handsome bat is by no means rare in Southern India, in the 
Carnatic, and the Malabar coast; and it is also met with, though rarely, in 
some parts of Central India. It roosts both in houses and trees. 

43. Mycticejus luteus. 

Blyth, J. A. S. XX. 157, and Cat. 92.—iff. Jlavcolus apud Hohsfield, 
Cat. 

The Bengal Yellow Bat. 

Descr .—Similar to the last species but smaller; above, rich yellow- 
brown, or bright golden rufous, or dark olive-brown; beneath pale buff, or 
dark buff, -or yellow, or yellowish-gray. 

Length, 6|; inches, of which Hie tail is 2£; expanse 14|-; forearm 2i. 
Others arc smaller. 

This bat is found over all tho continent of India. I have seen it in tho 
Carnatic, nlsonn the X. Iff. Provinces, and it is very common about Cal¬ 
cutta, It oleo.-ocera all over Burmah to Assam. The colors of this, and 
tho allied species, fatlqjnnoh on osposurc to light. 
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44. ETycticejuG TemmincMi; ■ v--- 

Vcspertilio apud Horsfield. — Blytii, Cat, S3..— V. l>c!(Wffcti t .'.Ic. 
Geoffroy ; also V. noctulims. ' '' 

♦ The Common Yellow Bat,.. . . 

Dcscr .—Curs short, rounded; tragus moderate cutveci'inwai'ds above, 
castaneons-olive, or rufous, or rufo-fulvous; beneath IlaVeBeciit,'Or-fulvous, 

Length, 4-i inches, of which the tail is 1-1-; expanse 13;'forearm-2. ■' 

This bat is found over all India, also Buimali .and Malayana. T. noclu- 
limis, Is. Geoffrey, is confidently stated to be the young of this, but it is 
described as having an elongated muzzle, triangular ears, and a long 
straight tragus. 

45. ETycticejus castaneus. 

Giuy, apud Horsfield, Cat.— Blytii, Cat. 91. 

The Chesnut Bat. 

Descr .—Veiy similar to the last, but slightly smaller, and the colors 
much darker; chestnut or tawny rufous, or dark ferruginous above, the 
under parts scarcely paler. 

This species or race is chiefly found in the countries to the eastward, 
Burmah and Malayana, but it extends into Eastern Bengal. Tytler sent 
it from Dacca. 

46. ITyeticejus atratus, 

Blytii, Cat. 9G.— So. faliginosns, apud Blytii, olim. 

The Sombre Bat. 

D cscr .—Pur rich dark brown above, a little paler beneath. Size 
nearly of Scotophilus fuliginosus •, forearm If inches. 

This bat was procured at Darjeeling by Major Shcrwill. 

47. Hycticejus cairns. 

Blyth, Cat. 99.— Vcspertilio, No. XI. Elliot, Cat.— Scot, madcra'spa- 
tanus, Gray? 

The Hoary Bat. 

Dcscr .—Light dusky above, with the tips of the hairs pale grayish or 
fulvous; lighter beneath; sometimes variegated with bright ferruginous. 
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■Length, 8* indies, of which the tail is 1-&; extent 9|; forearm 

X,V 

TEs hat is exceedingly common in most ports of India. Mr. Blyth 
mentions in a note to this species (Cat. p. 32), that there is another and 
vcit similar species common about Calcutta, which has permanently the 
two small pairs of upper incisors characteristic of Scotophilus, instead of 
the ono larger pair of adult Nycticqus. 

Tho nest species differ considerably in coloration, and are typical of 
another section. 

48, Nycticejus omatus, 

Blyth, J. A. S. XX. 517, and Cat 90. 

The Harlequin Bat. 

Dcscr. —Ear-conch elongate, oval, erect; tragus rather narrow, semilu- 
nate, curved towards the front; above pale rusty isabelline color, some¬ 
what paler below; a pure silky-white spot on the centre of the forehead; 
others on each shoulder, and on the axilla; above; and a narrow stripe of 
the same along the middle of the back; face and chin deep brown; a 
broad white demi-collar from ear to ear, succeeded by a dark-brown one, 
and below this again, a narrow white one; membranes black; interfemoral 
membrane tawny red; limbs and digits, the same. 

Length of a female, 4|- inches, of which the tail was 1$; expanse, 
144; forearm, 2^; tibia, Jths; another was 44 inches; tail, 2-,>- 0 ; fore¬ 
arm, 2§; tibia, Jths, 

This remarkably colored bat was sent from Darjeeling. I obtained one 
specimen from the same place, which was said to have been taken from a 
folded plantain leaf, in the warm valley of the great Bungeet river. 

49. Nycticejus nivicolus. 

Hodgson, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. 1855.— Homfield, Cat. 

The Alpine Bat. 

Dcsop .—Head and body above uniform light-brown, with a slight yel¬ 
lowish Gkr.dc; underneath, from the throat to tho vent, dark-gray with a 
brownish tint, lighter on tho sides of tho throat. Ears long, attenuated to 
an obtuse point. 

Length, 5 inchcsj.flf which the fail is 2; oxpnnse 19; forearm 24; 
tibia, Xi; cariyftfe'’ . 
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■Horsficld statcn that tlu's Imt has tho far similar itt%ai»clbr iirjGaSfc- 
rus Pcarsoni, being delicate, soft, and silky; and I SCO that in'the last 
edition of the Catalogue of Hodgson’s specimens, it is classed'ns a jSSfffifrue 
and N. ornutus is considered to be the male. It is alio 'stated 1 to -have 
somo affinity to Vesp. formosa, Hodgson. This hat is Stated to have 
been procured from near the snows in Silrim. If this bc.’tlie case, its 
habitat is very different from that of ornalus, which frequents warm 
valleys; and as there are various other differences in the descriptions, 
without further evidence I shall keep them distinct. 

Sub-fam. VEsrEnTiLioNiKm. 

Lower molars usually six on each side; incisors ’ tragus, long thin 
and narrow, more or less pointed. These bats are difficult to group in 
genera, and almost require a special clieiropterologist. Mr. Tomes, indeed, 
has undertaken the task partially, and it is to be hoped ho will publish 
a complete history of Cheiroptera. Several groups have been- generally 
recognized. 

Gen. Lasiurcs, Horsficld. 

Char. —Head small; ears oval, short, pointed; tragus short, bent for¬ 
wards; molars or with a minute praunolar close to the 

canines above; interformal membrano hairy above; wings hairy along the 

This group is classed as a section only of Vespertilio by Tomes, but Blyth, 
in bis Catalogue, places it separately from other species of Vespertilio, 
though classing it as a typical Vespertilio apud Tomes, which I do not 
think that naturalist intended; and ns tho bats referred “ to, or near to 
this group,” by him, viz., suillus, Pcarsoni, formosus, and emarginatus, 
arc certainly of a. different type from various other species of Vespertilio. 
I shall class them here under the three sub-gonoric groups of Lasiurus, 
Marina, and Kerivoula. 

SO. Lasiurus Pearsoni. 

IIonspiELD, Cat.— Blyth, Cat, 10G. Noctulinia lasiura, Honason (in 
part.) 

The Hairy-wihged Bat. 

Deser .—Ears ovoid; tragus rather long, nearly straight, acute at the 
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tij>$ fntalo'somewhat thick;' wing mombranes extend to the base of the 
toes; fur; above very soft, silky and long, brownish-gray with a ferrugi- 
Ooro east, and variegated with whitish hairs on the head, neck, and 
sltonldois; the rest of the body above, with the base of the membrane, 
thighs, arid interfemoral membrane, deep bay, or reddish-brown, with a 
few hairs of the same tint scattered over the membrane, and projecting 
from its -edge; body beneath gray, palest on the throat and breast ; 
mombranes brown; interfemoral membrane marked with transverse lines. 

Length 4£ inches, of which the tail is 1£; expanse 14; forearm 
21; car h; tragus -f^ths. 

Hodgson’s description of Noctulinia lasiura is ns follows:—“ Entire 
legs and caudal membrane dad in fur like the body, which is thick 
and woolly; color bright rusty above, sooty below, the hairs tipped with 

This handsome bat has only, I believe, been procured at Darjeeling, 
where Hodgson says ho took it near bis own house, and whence also 
specimens were sent by Mr. Theobald. Mr. Blyth states, that Hodgson 
sent specimens of the next species, Murina rnillus, under the name of jV. 
lasiura; and I see that this is included by Horsfield in the list of new 
species'sent by Hodgson from Sikim, though not recorded in Gray’s Cata¬ 
logue of his collection. 

. Lasiums has been considered chiefly an American group. 

Gen. Mubina, Gray. 

Char, —Head and face somewhat lengthened, hairy; nostrils produced ; 
ears large, with the outer margin folded; tragus long, filiform, acute; 
wing-membrane broad, united to the wholo length of the outer toe; inter¬ 
femoral membrane and toes hairy; canines small; molars, 5— f. 

51 , Iferina sulLLug. 

Vcspcrtilio apnd Temhinck. — Blyth, Cat. 107.— N. Ins,ura, in part, 
lIonosoK, and L, Pcarsoni apud Blyth. 

The Pi a Bat. 

Dmr .~-(Par long, woolly, bright rnfous, the hairs whitish at the base: 
abdomen ircbcllme. 

Length, belt'd’anti body, 1J to 2 inches ; expanse 9-10; tail H; 
forearm 14; tib!a*(hs. 
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This curious but obtained its specific name from the Icn'gfhmied'siiouf. 
It is chielly nil inhabitant of the Malayan archipelago, but has been, sent 
from Darjeeling, whero I also procured several examples. ' - 

The next species has not usually been placed under this genus, being 
classed as a Kerivoula by Gray, and as a JTycticejuS by Blyfb, whilst 
Tomes considers it as belonging to that section of Jfyperfjlio jn, which 
lie also classes the last species. As, however, I have.retained '.Vespertilio 
for another group of true bats, I have preferred retaining, this species un¬ 
der the generic name of one of its nearest affinos, which, indeed, with some 
extended characters, might include all belonging to this, section as un¬ 
derstood by Tomes. •. , . 


52. MiU’ina formosa. 

. Vespertilio apud Hodgson, J. A. S. IV. 700.— Kerivoula apud Guay, 
Cat. IIodoson’s Collection.— Nycticcjiis TickelU, Blytii, Cat. 95.— N. 
isabcllimis apnd IIohsfield, Cat.—Figd. P. Z. S. 1S58, pi. XV. 

The Beautiful Bat. 

Dcscr. —Head conic; faco acute; ear moderate ovoid, emarginatc, 
acute; incisors |; molars jj; fur thick and cottony; above bright 
soft ruddy yellow, pale-yellowish beneath; membranes yellow along the 
fingers, the rest brownish-black. 

Length, head and body, 2£ inches; tail 2; expanse 12A. Blytli gave 
the dimensions of N. TickelU ns total length 4^ inches, of which the tail 
is 2J; forearm, 2f. 

This beautiful bat has been found both in Nepal and Sikim,. in the 
Himalayas, and also in Central India, if Blytli be right in referring 
his N. TickelU to this species. Tickell procured his speoimons at Chy- 
bnssa. I got one or two cxamplos at Darjeeling. 

Gon. Kemyoula, Gray. 

Char. —Face short, hairy; cliaffron concave; muzzle narrow; ears 
broad not very ncuto at tip; tragus very long, narrow, nud pointed; two 
pah- of upper incisors, the anterior the longest; feet hairy above, half 
attached; interfemoral membrane large, pointed, somewhatJiniry beneath; 
tail long. 
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' 53. Kerivolila picta. 

• Pisperfifro apud Pallas. — Blvtii, Oat. 109— V. keriooula , Bou- 
The Painted Bat. 

Beta '.—Par fine, woolly; above yellowish-red, or golden rufous; 
boncath I03S brilliant and more yellow; wing membranes inky-black 
with doll orange stripes along the fingers, extending in indentations into 
the inemb'rnno. 

Length, S$j inches, of which the tail is 1-jt,; expanse 10; forearm 
1-&; tibia T %ths; ears -f^ths. One measured head and body 1-,% 
inches; tail 1J; foremm 1-Aj-; tibia v^ths; expanse 10J-. 

This very beautiful bat, which, when disturbed in the day-time, looks 
more like a butterfly or moth than a bat, has been found over a great part of 
Indio, though nowhere common. I first obtained it at Madras, and sub¬ 
sequently on the Malabar coast. It has also been found iu Bengal, in 
Dacca, where said not to be rare, and called the “ orange batalso in 
Oeylon, and in Burmali and Malayana. It conceals itself in the folded leaf 
of iho plantain, and its Ceylonese name is properly, ns Kelaart tells us, 
Kcftclvoulha, meaning plantain bat. 

54. Kerivoula pallida. 

Bette, Cat. 108. 

The Pale Painted Bat. 

Descr. —“ Much larger than K. picta, with the woolly fur shorter, denser, 
and much paler in coloring; fulvous, with a slight ruddy or ferruginous cast, 
paler on.the under parts; the orange portion of the wings broader artd less 
defined; forearm 2; longest finger 3; expanse 11." 

This bat was sent from Chybassa by Tickell. 

55. Kerivoula papillosa. 

Vccpaiitio apud Teiuiinok. — Tomes, P. Z. 3. 1858. 

The Papillose Bat. 

Besov. —‘Mr 'fino, woolly, long, bicolorod; abovo dusky at the base, 
brown, with it rufous lingo at the tip; boneath, dusky at base, yellowish- 
brown at tip. XTfttericsioral membrano margined with rninuto pnpilli. 

• Length, bead and body, 2 inches; tail 2; forearm 1J; tibia ftks. 
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This bat, said to inhabit Java and Sumatra, has been Sent; to England 
both from Calcutta and Ceylon. . ' 

Vesp. tenuis and V. Hardwiclii, both from Jaw. and Sumatra^arc,c'on- 
eidcred by Tomas to belong to this group. 

Gen. Vestertilio L. (as restrioted.) 

Char. —Feet more or less free from the membrane, the^vin'gs in sotno 
attached only as far as tho ankles; face short, hairy; forehead somewhat 
convex; ears moderate; interfomornl membrane with Only a few scattered 
hairs ; molars usually g— 

There are two groups indicated by Tomes, even in this limited generic 
division; the first typified by V. mystacinus, the other by/E. tralatitius. 

Group like V. mystacinus. 

56. Yespertilio ealiginosus. 

Tomes, Aim. Mag. Nat. Hist. 1860. p. 60. 

The MusTAcnoED Bat. 

Descr. —Mnzzlo pointed, short; two tufts of hair projecting laterally 
like whiskers from tho upper lip; ear moderate, with a distinct round 
lobe at the ba6e, narrow at the tip; tragus not quite half the length of 
the ear, with an angular lobe at its base, barely bent outwards, not very 
acuto; feet small; wing membrane attached to the base of the outer toe; 
fur long, soft, rather silky; abovo, tho hairs black at tho base, yellowish 
chesnut at tip; beneath, dead black at base, with a grayish-brown tip. 

Length, head and body, ljinch; tail 1; forearm l-A.; tibia J; ex¬ 
panse 8£. 

This bat was brought from somo part of India by Captain Boys. 

57. Yespertilio siligorensis, 

Hodgson apud HonsFiELD, Aim. Mag. Nat. Hist. 1855. 102. 

The Tekai .Bat. 

Descr. —Muzzle pointed, with a moustaohe on the upper lip ; cars oval, 
slightly emarginate, and somewhat pointed; tragus elongate, acute; 
wing membrane attached to the baso of tho toos; for above uniform dark 
brown, paler below. ■ • 
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. Foicann l&j tibia ||ths. 

S'Sltt Siligorce in the Sikim Terai. • 

58. Yespertilio darjelingensis. 

HonasoK, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. 1855. ■ . 

The Darjeeling Bat. 

jBcCSiV^Very like tiie last, differs in tiie ears being more emarginate 
with a distinct lobe at their base; tibia somewhat shorter; upper fur 
darker color, tipped with ehesnut, and glossed. 

Tomes notices that this bat is exceedingly like V. mystacinm of Europe. 

The next group has received from Gray the name of Tralatitius. It 
has the feet wholly disengaged from the wing membranes. 

59. Yespertilio Blythii. 

Tomeb, P. Z. S. 1857. 53. 

Blyth’s Bat. 

Doscr. —Ears ovoid, Bomewhat pointed, the ends sloping outwards; 
tragus narrow, tapering to a sub-acute point; crown moderately elevated; 
feet large, wholly disengaged; tip of the tail free; membrane naked; fur 
long; above, dark brown at the root, the tip cinnamon-brown, brightest 
on the rump; beneath, dark at the base, the terminal half brownish-white. 

Length, head and body, 2£ niches; tail 1£; expanse 15; forearm 
2-j^; tibia, -J-Jths. 

This bat was found by Captain Boys at Nusseerabad in Rajpootnna. 

60. Yespertilio adversus. 

HonstTELD, Zool. Ees.— Blyth, Cat. 110. 

The Malayah Bat. 

Desert —Ears straight, obtnso, curved backwards, with a small lobe 
at their base; tragus straight, linonr, blunt, half the length of the oar; 
fnr soft, silky, ..grayish-brown above, light-grayish beneath. Length, 
3£ inches, of wliicli tho tail is li; expanse 10i. 

This Malayan‘Species of bat has boon takon at Calcutta. It is also 
fonnd in Ceylon nml'DInrmnh. 
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Other caGtorn Bpecies of Vcspcrtilio are V. Hortfu&ffl, iStffiMmlatitM, 
Horsficld) from the Malayan peninsula and Java, belonging' t’o-'flie last 
group; and V. tralatitius, Temminck, which belongs' to ths mgilacmvs 
group. 

Gen Myotis, Gray. 

Char. —Ears large, longer than the head, oval, distant; tragus mode¬ 
rately long, Blender, sickle-shaped; face lengthened, Gomewhaf denuded; 
nostrils elongate; upper lip pendulous on each side.; feet, partly free; 
mterfemoral membrane with distinct hairy bands beneath; molars j;— 

61. Myotis murinus. 

Vcspcrtilio apud Geoiteoy.—Blyth, Cat. 111. 

The Mouse-like Bat. 

Dcscr. —Pur long, smooth, reddish-brown above, dull or hoary white 
beneath. 

Length head and body, 3 to 8i inches; expanse 15 ; tail 2; forearm 
2-jfr. r 

This European bat has been sent from Mussoorio by Captain Hutton. 

62. Myotis Tlieobaldi. 

Blyth, J. A. S. XXIV. 363, ohm M. pallidivcntris, Hodgsoh apud 


Theobald’s Mouse Bat. 

Descr .—Very closo to M. pipistrcllns of Europe, but differs by the much 
greater length of the fore-thumb; above, dark dull brown, paler and more 
albescent beneath; feet vury largo; same size as pipistrcllns, i. e., about 3 
inches long; tail, 1J; expanse, 8. 

This bat was sent by Mr. Theobald from Kashmir. He found it in some 
lim03tone caves near Islamabad. 

. 63. Myotis parvipes. 

Blyth, J. A. S. XXII. 360, olim M. pipistrellus. 

The Small-footed Mouse Bat. 

Dcscr .—Characterized by the diminutive size of the foot, which, with 
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JEtyS8«e#tWjljr 4s in* i Much darker than the last, and than pipistnlhis ; 
dimensifms much the same. 

■TJhisdmt, formcrly.cQnsidered by Blyth to be the same as the M. pipis- 
trilh s of Europe, was sent from Mussoorio by Captain Hutton. 

Hodgson has a M. pallidiventris, not described, which may be either of 
the above species. Blyth describes another, M. lepidus from Kandahar, 
and 31. Bcrdmorei, from Tehasserim. 

It appears from Mr. Tomes’ observations, that he looks on M. pipistrel- 
las as a Seotophilus, of which it has, says he, the dentition, viz., 5 molars 
only on such side. 

Gen. Plecotus, Geoffroy. 


Char .—Ears 'very large, united at their base; tragus large, elongated; 
5—5 5—5 

molars -g—^ or • 


64. Pleeotus auiitus. 

Vesperlilid apud LeSK-eus.—Blyth, Cat. 114.— PI. hamochrms, Hono- 
eoh. —I 3 , darjilingensis, Honosos. 

The LoKo-EAnED Bat. 

Descr .—Pur silky, short, uniform dull brown; tail long, the tip alone 
free. 

Length, head and body, 1§; expanse 10 ; tail If; forearm nearly 
U; ear 1£. 

Hodgson considers that his homochrous, of which he gives a very 
ample description in the Journal of the Asiatic Society, is distinct from 
the European bat, but I see that it is considered identical. PI. darjilin¬ 
gensis, also considered distinct by Hodgson, is probably the same, for 
Major Sherrill sent a specimen from Darjeelingj which Blyth considered 
identical with the European, species. 

Pile., iiinorensis, Geoffroy, from Timor, and P. vclalm from S. Ame¬ 
rica, are oilier recorded species. 

Gen. Barbastellub, Gray. 

Char .—Earn ftrge connate at the base in front, triangular, omarginate 
on the outer margin, broad, concealing the Jiack of the head, hairy in the 
middle; tragus bromPat the base, narrow at the tip, and curved outward- 
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ly; muzzle diert, obtuse; incisors molars g—g.; but'the first'one 
vary minute and concealed by the gums. & 

65. Barbastellus communis, 

GnAY— Blyth, Cat. 115.— V. bwhastellns , SoimBBEit.— B<dcmlcntoni, 
Bell. 

The Batieastelle Bat. 

Descr .—Fur abovo blackish-brown, the hairs fulvous at the tip ; ab¬ 
domen grayish-brown; hairs fine, silky. 

Length, head and body, 2 inches; tail 1^; expanse I.0|; forearm 1£. 

This bat has been found in the Himalayas, at Mnssoorie'hy Hutton, and 
in Nepal by Hodgson. 

V. leucomclns, Riippell, from the coast of tho Red Sea, and F. macrotis, 
Tcmminck, from Sumatra, are considered to belong to the present genus; 
and there are others from America. 

Hie next bat has usually been placed among tho NotAilioninai, but er¬ 
roneously so according to Blyth and others, who say that its affinities arfr 
with Mijotis and Plccotus. 

Gen. Nyotophilus, Leach. 

Char. —A simple transverse nose leaf; ears large, ovoid, united at their 
base as in Pkcutus; tragus short and broad; wings as in Vespertilio ; 
incisors |; molars 

66. HyctopMlus CfeofEroyi. 

Leacd, Lin. Trans. XHI.—Blyth, Cat. 116. 

The LAEOE-EAUEn Leaf Bat. 

Descr .—Over tho eyes, at the hind comer, .ntnft of black hairs; fur dark 
brown above, long, thick, and soft; throat and flanks brownish-white; all 
the rost of tho lower parts with the fur black at the base, whitish at the 

Length, head and body, 1J to 2 inches; tail l-j%; expanse 9f: fore¬ 
arm 1^; ear fths. 

This bat, which has been fojmd in Europe and Australia, was sent from 
Mussoorio by Hutton. 
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; ord. insectivora. 

■ Incisor teeth various in number and almost always different in the 
two jaws; ho distinct canines in most; molars with acuminated tuber¬ 
cles. Feet usually pentadactylous, plantigrade. 

The insectivorous mammals are mostly of small size, with short limbs, 
and some of them superficially much resemble the Rodents. Many live 
under ground, and most are nocturnal. They feed chiefly on insects. 
Some arc -torpid in winter in cold countries. They are timid and un¬ 
obtrusive fa their habits, and rather slow in their motions. The tail 
is variously developed. In running they place the entire sole of the 
foot upon the, ground. 

The skull is of slight make and elongated form, the bones of the 
face and jaws being much produced, and the latter are weak. The 
distinct division of the teeth into sets is not apparent here, and it is 
sometimes difficult to say to which set particular teeth belong. There 
are usually eight teeth in front of each jaw, of which the outermost 
are regarded by some as the canines, though often smaller than the 
othcjs, no placental mammal having more than six incisors in each jaw. 
The orbit and temporal fossa are confounded in one cavity, except in 
Tvpaia. The molar, teeth are studded with shaip cusps or tubercles, for 
the purpose of breaking down the hard elytra of beetles, on which they 
efhfifly subsist. All have clavicles, and the number of ribs is large. The 
deciduous teeth of the moles and shrews are developed and disappear 
before birth. The stomach is perfectly simple; and, except Tupaia, they 
have no ccecnm. The brain and organs of sense closely resemble those 
of the Rodents. The mainmm are ventral and generally numerous. 
The testes pass periodically from the abdomen into a temporary scro- 

Insectivorous mammals are nearly confined to the old continent, none 
being found in South America, if we except the curious Solmoden para¬ 
doxus of St. Domingo; and only a few moles in North America. They 
are represented on that continent chiefly by small species of Diddphys or 
Opossum, n marsupial animal. There are likowise nono in Australia, but 
several marsupials resemble them so olosely that, were it not for their 
special anatomical structure, they would undoubtedly be classed with them. 

Blninvillc looks' on the Inseetivoro. ns being intermediate between Bate 
and the Edentata. Onvier places them next tlio Bats, ns do most sys- 
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lemnlists; Blyth removes them to the end of the Carnivora., This in¬ 
terrupts the series perhaps more than the generally adopted plan. 

The Insectivorous mammals may he divided into Talpidce, or Males; 
Sorecitlte, Shrews; Erinaceidce, Hedgehogs; and Tvpaiadai, or Tree 
Shrews; all of which have representatives in India. 

Fam. Talpidas, Moles. 

Body, hairy. Fore feet, large, fossorial, with large clawsi External 
cars, none. Eyes, very minute. Tail, short or none. 

Moles are belter [mown in Europe than in Indio, where they are only 
represented on the Eastern Himalayas, and the Khasia hills. The body 
is short and thick; the legs short and strong, and the muzzle lengthened. 
The shovel-like hand of the mole is furnished with a curved prolongation 
of one of the carpal bones, called the falciform bone, which gives additional 
strength to the hand. The structure of their fore-feet is beautifully 
adapted for burrowing, being broad and furnished with strong large claws, 
supplied by very powerful muscles. The hind feet me comparatively 
small and weak. The eyes are veiy minute, and in some cases not dis¬ 
cernible, the skin over them not being pierced. The tympanum of the ear 
is large, but there is no external ear,- though the sense of hearing iB 
very acute. The hairs of their fur are set on vertically, and hence have 
no particular grain or direction, and can be smoothed down in any direc¬ 
tion, so that in moving backwards in their runs, the hairs lie equally smooth 
as when advancing. Moles are quite subterraneous in their habits, being 
very rarely seen above ground. They live chiefly on worms and insects, 
to find which they burrow most extensively. They are found in Europe, 
Asia, North America, and a peculiar section in Africa. 

Gen. Talpa, Binnraus. 

Char. —Incisors, apparently jj or jj; molars, or ^ ^ i but of 

these the first false upper molars, and tho outermost pair of lower in¬ 
cisors, represent the canine teeth. Nose, lengthened, truncated at the 
point. Eyes, very small, in some the integument not pierced. Tail, very 
short or wanting. Anterior feet turned outwards, with tho toes con¬ 
nected or palmate, and with very strong daws. 

True moles are found in Europe and Asia, and, in our province, are 
restricted to the South-east portion of the Himalayas. 
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^ ■ ' 67. Talpa micrura. 

, Hodseon. J. A. S. X. 910.—Blyth, Cat.— T. cryptura , Blytu.— Skull 
figd. J. A. S. XIX. 217.— Pariam, Lepok.— Biyu-lcantym, Bliot. 

The Short-tailed Mole. 

Dcscr .—Uniform velvet black with a silvery-gray gloss, iridescent when 
moist; snout, nude; feet and tail fleshy-white, the last very minute. 

Length, 4|- to 5 inches; tail, i%ths, sometimes less; head alone, 1|-; 
palm with claws, £ths. 

There is no perforation of the integument over the eye. There are 
three small upper prasmolars between the quasi-canine tooth and the 
largo seissor-toothed proamolar, which is much developed. Blyth states 
that Datjeehng specimens almost want the tail, but that those from Nepal 
have it. Some I procured at Darjeeling, however, had the tail well 
marked. 

This mole is not uncommon at Darjeeling, and many of the roads and 
pathways in the station are intersected by its runs, which often proceed 
from the base of some mighty oak-tree to that of another. If these runs 
be broken down or holes made in them, they arc generally repaired during 
the night. The moles do not appear to form mole hills as in Europe. 
The Lepchas do not know how to set mole-traps, and the few specimens I 
procured at Daijeoling were picked up early in the morning on the 
ground or in ditches. 


68. Talpa macrura. 

Hodoson, J. A. S. XXVII. 176.—Cat. Hodgson’s Coll. 82. 

The Long-tailed Mole. 

Desor .—Deep slaty-blue, with canescent gloss, iridescent when wot. 
Tail - oylindric, pretty well covered with soft hairs, which extend a littlo 
beyond the tip. 

Length, inches; tail (with the hair), l|j bead, 1£; palm, fths. 
This species differs most conspicuously from the previous one by its long 
tail. It was procured in Silrim by Hodgson. 

Blyth has described Talpa latcura, from Sylhet and Tonasserim, differ¬ 
ing from miemra in only having two small pramolnrs between the upper 
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canine and the scissor-tooth ; and the short tail is clad and tufted with 
white hairs. A species from Japan, T. mogura, is described by Tcmmrnck, 
and there arc two in Europe, T. europaa, and T. ccsca of Italy and 
Greece. 

A writer in the Bengal Sporting Review (the Rev. H. Baker), sus¬ 
pects the presence of moles on the Neelgherry hills, having found mutila¬ 
ted remains of what he took to be such. This conjecture has hot to my 
knowledge been verified, and I much doubt their existence on those hills. 

In Condi/hira, a North American genus of moles, there is a peculiar star 
of moveable cartilaginous filaments at the end of the snout, and the tail 
is longer than in Talpa. The shrew-moles, Scalops, also from North 
America, chiefly differ from true moles by their teeth. Urotridms tal- 
poitles is a Japanese mole, with a moderate hairy tail; and a second 
species of this genus has been quite recently discovered in North America. 

The African or Cape moles, have been by some classed as a distinct 
group, Chrysochlorince. They have two incisors above, and four below; 
and their fur has a peculiar metallic lustre, hence-called Golden Moles. 
They have no external ears nor eyes, and want the tail. 

Fam. SonEciD-E, Shrews. 

Body, covered with soft hair. Eyes, small but distinct. External ears 
in most, generally small. Muzzle, elongated. Fore feet, of ordinary 
form. 

The Shrews comprise a largo number of small animals, which, from their 
general appearance and nocturnal habits, are popularly confounded with 
rats and mice. The two middle incisors above are large and hooked, the 
lower ones arc slanting and lengthened, and these are followed by several 
smaller ones. There is a tuberculous tooth in the upper jaw, and three 
cuspidated molars in each jaw. The feet are pentadactylous, the toes well 
cloven, and the tail of moderate length, more or less naked, or thinly 
clad with hairs. The snout is lengthened, pointed and very mobile. On 
each side of the body in certain species there is a gland under the skin 
surrounded by a circlet of short hairs, which secretes a fluid of the odour 
of musk. It exists in both sexes, and appears to be more developed at 
certain periods. During the day shrews remain ooncealed in drains or 
holes, dark outhouses, under boxes, mats, &c, and those that dwell in 
forosts, under stones or in holes under trees. At nightfall they sally forth 
and hunt for their food, which is chiofly insects. Shrews nro found over 
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ulMkb -oldmenlhiont. Several genera lave been formed of late, founded 
on some peculiarities of dentition. 

Gen. Sobex, Linnrous, as restricted. 

Syn. Pachyura, De Sblys Longchamphs. —Crocidura , Wagner. 

Char .—Upper front teeth large and strongly hooked, and much longer 
than their posterior spur; inferior incisors entire, or rarely so much as a 
trace of a serrated upper edge; following those in the upper jaw arc four 
teeth anterior to the soissor-tootli, the first large, the next two much 
smaller, the third exceeding the second, aud the fourth diminutive. Teeth 
generally wholly white. Ear-conch very distinct. Tail thick and taper¬ 
ing, and famished with a few long scattered hairs, which certain species 
likewise exhibit upon the body. 

This genus includes the majority of those shrews that inhabit tropical 
countries. Some of them do not appear to be famished with the musk- 


Shaw. —Burra, Cat. 244.— S. indicus, giganteus and Sonncrati, Geof- 
feoy. — S. myosums, Guay, figd., Harbwicke, HI. Ind. Zool.— Qhac- 
hiindar, H.— Sondeli, Can.—Musk-rat of Europeans. 

The Common Musk Shrew. 

Descr .—Of an uniform bluish-ash or pale gray color, very slightly 
tinged with ferruginous, and most so on the under parts; naked parts 
flesh-colored. 

Length, head and body, 6 to 7{ r inches; tail, 34 to nearly 4. The skull 
of an adult male, according to Blyth, 1§; caudal vertebra?, 24 in number. 

Tins appears to be the common musk-rat of almost all India, frequent¬ 
ing houses at night, and hunting round rooms for cock-roacheB or any other 
insects, occasionally uttering a sharp, shrill ciy. It will, however, not re¬ 
fuse meat, for it is sometimes taken in rat-traps baited with meat. It is 
popularly believed in India that the musky odour emitted by this shrew is 
so volatile and penetrating, Hint if it pass ovor a corked bottle of wine or 
beer, it wilLMcct the fluid within; and cortainly many bottles are mot 
with in life’,country quite nudrinkablo from the musky odour. I much 
doubt, howover, the possibility of infection in this W4F, and think it much 
more probr.blo that tho corks of snch bottles vrero inprognated previously 
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to being usod in bottling, mid in (support of this I may state that It tare 
never found this odour in English bottled liquor. I notice that jKclnnrt 
nlso scouts the idea of the scent passing through the bottles, but Clinks 
that it may pass through a bad cork in the bottle. X think that this 5a 
not eo probable as the former supposition. 

Horsiield, in his Catalogue, considers S. indicus, rel 8'onneratii, Is. 
Gcoffroy, ns distinct from carulescens. Ie. Geofiroy states, that his 8. 
sonneratii is smaller than ccerulcscens, and with the tail always one quarter 
of the entire length; fur, ashy, washed with russet brown, pate ashy 
below. From the Corromandel const. I have followed Blyth and Tomes 
in joining this to ccemlescans. 


Linn/eus. — Blyth, Cat. 246— S. myosums, Pallas— S. sioinkaii, and 
8. viridesccns, Blyth (olim). 

The Mouse-colohed Smew. 

Bescr. —Brownish, or dark brownish-gray above, grayish-brown beneath, 
tire fur longer and coarser than in Canutes cqns ; ears, larger; tail nearly 
equal in length to the body, rounded thick at the base, nearly nude with 
a few longish hairs scattered over it; feet and tail, fleshy. 

Length of one, head and body, 5 inches; tail, 3 ; but larger specimens 
are met with. 

This is the common large musk-rat of China, Burmah, and the Malayan 
countries, extending into lower Bengal and Southern Indio, especially the 
Malabar coast, where it is said to be the common species, the bite of which 
is considered venomous by the nativos. The musky odour of this shrew 
is much less powerful than in c&rulescens. 

71 . Sores nemorivagus. 

Hodgson, Cal. Jour. Nat. Hist. IV. 288.—Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. 
XV. 269.— 8. murimis from Nepal, apud Horsfield ? 

The Nepal Wood Shrew. 

Bescr. —Similar to 8. murimis, but of stouter make, with smaller oars; 
logs, entirely nude; a longer and more tetragonal tail; color, sooty black, 
with a vague reddish smear, or shining rufosceut-brown, paler beneath ; 
nude parts, fleshy grgy. 

Length of one, head and body, 3§ inches; tail, 2; foot, j-J-tks. 
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■* ''T£uS*gjio(Sies was formerly considered by Blyth to be the same as mnri- 
iiiisy -*iM in his Catalogue ho places them separately. There are no speci- 
ta'ons, however, of this Bhrew in the Calcutta Museum. It inhabits 
Uepal, only in woods and coppices, says Hodgson, not entering houses. 
In tho late edition of the Catalogue of his Collection, ho also gives it from 
Silam, and states that there are specimens in spirits in the'India Houso 
Museum from tho latter country. 

Sotcx: Griffithii, Horsfield, is a nearly allied species to 8. murium, from 
the Khasia hills, distinguished, according to Tomes, by its large teeth, deep 
blaoKisk-gray, glossy, and rather coarse fur, and by its small cars. 

Length, head and body, 5f inches; tail, 2-jiuths. This ought to be 
compared with Hodgson’s species. 

72. Sorex serpentarius. 

Is. Geoffhoy.—Blytb, Cat. 248— S. Icandiarms, Kf.laaiit. 

The Rufescent Shkew. 

JDcscr. —Above, dusky-slate color with rufescent tips to tho fur; be¬ 
neath, paler with a faint rufous tinge about the breast; ears, moderately 
large; limbs, small; tail, slender ; teeth, small. 

Length of one, head and body, 4 inches; tail 2-jJjjtb. Another, head 
-cud body, 4$; tail, 2£; foot, |Aths. 

This musk-rat has been found, within our province, only in Southern 
India, bnt it is common in Ceylon, and extends into Southern Burmab, 
Mergui. It has been taken on the Malabar coast, bnt is said to be more 
common on the east coast of Southern India, at about Tinnevelly. Ke- 
laart, who calls it the common godown musk-rat of Kandy, says that its 
odour is quite as offensive as that of ccerulescens. 

Blyth has described Sorex hctcrodon from tho Khasia hills, like 
serpentarius, but smaller and with stouter limbs. He elsewhere likens 
it to 8. soecatus. 

73. Sorex saturatior. 

Hodgso:?, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. 2nd series, XVI. Ilf. 

The Daek-bhown Shrew. 

Descr. —Colei 1 ) uniform .deep brown inclining to'blackish, with a very 
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slight rufoscent shado; fur, short, with an admixture of n fett‘lengthened 
piles, when adpressed to the body smooth, but reversed, somewhat harsh 
and rough; tail, cylindrical, long, gradually tapering; snout,.elongate* re-* 
gulnrly attenuated ; cars, moderate, rouuded. i 

Length, head and body, 5i inches; tail, 3. 

This shrew is said to be nearly allied in habits and dimensions to 8. 
Grijjithu from the Khasin hills, the moro lengthened and cylindrical tail 
forming the chief distinction. It was procured by Hodgson .at' Darjeel- 
ing in his fowl-liousc. ' 

74. Sorex Tytleri, 

Blyth, J. A. S. XXVIII. 285. 

The Dehiu Shrew. 

Descr .—Light rufoscent sandy-brown, paler beneath; unusually well 
clad even on the feet and tail, 'this last being covered with a shortish fur, 
having numerous long hairs intermixed; form very robust; basal portion 
of tail very thick. 

Length, head and body, 4£ inches; tail, 2$; hind foot, g-tlis. 

This shrew is a native, according to Lieut.-Col. Tytler, of Dehra Doon. 

75. Sorex niger. 

Ei.i.iot, MSS.— IIorshield, Cat. 147.— Blyth, Cat. 251. 

The Neelgiierry Wood Shrew. 

Descr. —Blackish-brown with a rnfescont shade on the upper parts; 
abdomen, dusky-grayish ; tail, equal in length to the body, gradually taper¬ 
ing to a point; snout, much attenuated. 

Length, head and body, 3J inches; tail, 2i. 

Tliis shrew is said to be quite a miniaturethe Kliasian S. Griffithii, 
but with n long and slender tail. It is tole&bly common on the Neel- 
gherry hills, frequenting woods and gardens, especially about Ootaoamund, 
and dead specimens are often found on the roads. I have seen it turned 
out from the hollow of an old tree. It has a very faint musky odour. 

(S-. 76. Sorex leucops. 

Hodgson, Aim. Mag. Nat. Hist. New series, XVI. in. , 

The Long-tailed Shrew. 

Descr .—Of a uniform blackish-brown color; tail, very long, slondcr, 
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exceeding .in length the head and body, and terminating in a whitish tip 
of lialf„an inch-long. 

' Length, head and body 3 inches; toil 3£. 

This shrew is stated to bo from Nepal. As a MSS. name, nivicola !j 
'was also given it by Hodgson, it is to be presumed that he obtained it 
at a great elevation. 

77 . Sorex soccatus. 

HooosoSj‘Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. XV. 270.-Not of Cal. J. N. II.— 
Bnran, J. A. -S. XXIV. 30, Cat. 249. 

Tits Haihy-footed Shrew. 

Descr. —Distinguished, according to Hodgson, by its feet being clad 
with fur down to the nails, by its depressed head and tumid, bulgirig 
cheeks; oars large, exposed; color a uniform sordid or brownish-slaty hue. 

Length, head and body 3^ inches; tail 2|; foot if tbs. 

Blyth states that,.it has a considerable resemblance to S. sapentarius, 
but is a good deal darker, with well clad feet and tail, head and limbs 
proportionally larger; toil compressed towards the tip, which is famished 
with a pencil tuft of stiffish hairs. One measured, head and body 5 in¬ 
ches; tail 8. 

_This species has been found in Nepal, Sikim, and also at Mussooric. 
I procured it at Darjeeling. 

The remaining species of this section aro of diminutive size. 

78. Sorex Kodgsoni. 

Buith, J. A. S. XXTV. 334.—Cat. 257.— Srpyginams apud Hodgson. 

The Nepal Pigmy-sheew. ' 

Dcser .—Uniform brown with a slight tinge of chcsnut, and scarcoly 
paler bolow; feet and tail distinctly fumed, besides the usual scattered long 
hairs in the latter; claws whitish and conspicuous; tail brown above, polo 
beneath, tapering evenly throughout. 

Longth, head and body li- inch ;-tail 1; hind foot, .$£. Hodgson gives 
larger dimensions—head and body nearly 2 ; tail !•&; foot gtlis. 

<■’ This little shfcw has been found in Nepal and Sikim. Hodgson states 
that it dwells'fir coppices nud fields, rarely entering houses, and that it 
has no musky crrrclli' ■ 



79. Sorex Perroteti. - ; 

Doveenoy, Mag. Zool. 1842, pi. 47. ' ' 

Till! NBBWniBBOT PlOMY-8HREW. . .... , ■' . 

Dcscr .—Back deep blackish-brown; bally pale; limbs aiubfcct brown", 
palms and plontiu clad with bairs; ears large conspicuous. 1 ■- v ., 

Length bead and body, 1,\ inches; tail, -Titlis. . 

This minute shrew was first sent from the Neelglierries byrMp Perrotct. 
I have taken it there myself; and have also seen', what atjthe'femoT took 
for the same species in Mysore, at Madras, and at Jalna'jn the’ Deccan. 
Possibly other minute shrews occur in Southern India. " ~ 

80. Sorex micronyx. 

Blyth, J. A. S. XXIV. 33.—Cat. 258. 

The Small-clawed Pigmy-shrew. 

Descr .—Claws very minute; feet and tail nearly nude; fur paler and 
more cliesnut than any of the other small shrews, and more silvery beneath. 

Length, head and body 1§ inch; tail 1£; hind foot 

This species inhabits the Western Himalayas, having been procured in 
Kumnon and at Mussoorie, where many were picked up dead during a 
foil of snow. 

The next species differs from all the previous ones in having the teefk 
black, and Wagner makes it tho type of his section, Paradoxodon (Suppl. 
IV. 805). 

81. Sorex melanodon, 

Blyth, J. A. S.„XXIV. 33.—Cat. 255. 

The Black-toothed Piomy-surew. 

Descr .—Allied to S. Ilodgsoni ; color an uniform fuscous, scarcely 
paler below; feet and tail nearly naked; cars, and snout livid; claws 
white; teeth, piceous, white-tipped. 

Length, head and body 1 J-; tail l-Ay; hind foot -jSyths. 

A single specimen of this remarkable little shrew was' obtained by 
Blyth from a house in Calcutta. Blyth indicates two other Himalayan 
shrews, J. A. S. XXVIII. 265; and in tho late edition of Hodgson’s 
collection, are enumerated tho following specios not described:— 
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. >8oitx aikiinaisis, S. homounts, S. oligurus, 8. macmms, 8. holo- 
PCrt’ccitSj'iiliii tmolilier. No. 94, without a specific name, which, in the copy 
sent me .by that gentleman, is marked on MSS. as S. tenuicauda. All these 
arc fropl D.irjeeliug, bat unfortunately skins of few of these appear to have 
bicti. preserved. Besides those previously alluded to from Ceylon, S. feri-u- 
gincus and 8, tnontamis, Kelaart; S. Kelaarti, Blyth; 8. purpurasccns, 
Templeton; and S. Uorsfieldii, Tomes, are on record from Ceylon. Blyth 
kasdcsCrilM S. faliginosus and S. nudipes from Tenasserim, and 8 alra- 
tvs ftofirfha Kkasia lulls, the two latter species being pigmy shrews. The 
same naturalist has described S. alhimis from China. A shrew from Cen¬ 
tral Asia, 8. pulchellus, has been described by Lichtenstein, which is said 
* to have only two intermediate teeth, between the upper incisors and the 
scissor tooth, and has been made'the type of Diplom.eso.don, Brandi. Sorcx 
araneus of Europe belongs to this group, and there aro many from Africa, 
somo of which are said to have only three intermediate teeth in place of 
four. 

Gen. SontcuLUs, Blyth. 

Char .—Teeth white, tipped with ferruginous or pitch color; upper 
qnasi-incisors much larger than their posterior spur (as in the last); tho 
lower incisors with a singlo posterior spur, more or less rudimental; of the 
four lateral intermediate teeth what follow the incisors, tho first two equal, 
tfie third somewhat smaller, and the fourth minute; tail, slender, tapering, 
mouse-like, with no scattered hairs on it; ears concealed amid the fur; 
hind feet of ordinary form. 

One species only of this group occurs in the Himalayas. 

83. SorieuluG nigrescens. 

Corsira apud Gniv.—Blyth Cat.— 8. silcmemis, Hodgson apud Ilons- 
FIELD. Oat.— S. aterrimus, Blyth. — S. soccatus, Hodoson, Cal. Jour. 
Nat. Hist, IV. 288.— Tang-slang, Lepch.— Ting-zhing, Bhot. 

The Mouse-tailed Smew. 

Decor.—ds lip.ve dark-blackish, or blackish-brown, slightly tinged ru- 
fescent, and with a.silvery cast in certain lights; beneath grayish-black; 
snout long, regularly;, attenuated, with few lntornl hairs;'body abruptly 
terminated bc!)indr,x,ia;i’l.f;lcndcr, rigidly straight, naked, half as long ns the 
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body; foot and claws pnlo; far short, smooth, dolicatcly soft, -Olbsoly ad- 
pressed. 

Length, head and body 8| inches; tail li; hind foot gtbs. j 1 

This slu'ow is very common in Sikim, and also occurs in Nepal. I found 
many dead on the roads at Darjeeling without any apparentiinjury, The 
same has been noticed of the common shrew of England, nnd'iiosatisfactory 
explanation lias been given. An allied species from Coylom has ■ been 
named Corsira newcra-ellia by Kelanrt, which ought perhaps'to nccur-on 
the Neclgherrios. ■ ‘ 

Gen. Caossorus, Wagner. 

Syn. ITydrosorex , Duvcmoy. 

Char. —Tho bind.feet largo and ciliated; tail compressed, and ciliated* 
beneath towards its extremity; otherwise as in the last. 

Tho wator-slirew of Europe is the type of this division. 

83. Crossopus liimalaieus, 

Gbay, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. 1842, 261 .—Oong lagniyu, Lepch.— Cltoo- 
jritsi , Bhot. 

The Himalayan WATEn-snnEw. 

Descr .—Pur dark-brown, or blackish above, somewhat paler beneath, 
and nisty-brown on tho lower part of tho throat and the middle of the 
belly; fur rather long, with scattered long white-tipped hairs; a few on the 
sides, many on the rump and round the.root of the tail; ears very small, 
hairy, concealed; tail long, slender, with a brush of hairs at the tip, and 
ciliated with rigid whitish hairs beneath ; feet distinctly ciliated; claws 
Tory short; whiskers elongate, brown. 

Length, head and body 5 inches; tail 8J; hind foot nearly fths. 

Another measured fi niches; tail 34; hind foot AJ.tbs. 

I procured this water-shrew at Darjeeling, from the little Krmgcot river,' 
where it is said not to be uncommon, and its aquatic habits are well known to 
the natives, who distinguish it by a distinct name signifying, water-shrew. 
It is said to kill small fish, tadpoles, water-insects, &c. It is not recorded 
among Hodgson’s collections, though I imagine he must have procured it 
in Sikim, and probably one of his undoscribed species may be referred to 
this. 

Crossoims fodiens, Pallas, is tho well known water-shrew of Europe; 
and thore arc other species from North Amorica and Japan. 
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Gen. Corbiba, Gray. 

Syn. Jhnphismtxc, Duvemoy. 

■’ 'Ghari —Lower incisors distinctly serrated, with three or four points; 
anterior point of upper incisors not prolonged beyond a level with its 
posterior spur; the lateral small toeth following in the upper jaw are 
Eve, gradually diminishing in size from the first backwards; tail cylindri¬ 
cal, not tapering, furnished with a stiff brush at the tip; teeth tipped with 
ferrngiirous.' 

84. Corsira alpina. 

Sorex apud Scnnra.— S. caudalus, Hodgson.—Blyth, Cat. 2G1. 

” The Alpine Sheew. 

Baser .—Deep blackish-brown, very slightly refuscent in certain lights; 
tail slender, nearly naked, very slightly attenuated, equal in length to the 
head and body; compressed at the tip. 

Length, head and body inches; tail 2-J. 

Sir. Tomes has identified this species with the Alpine shrew of Europe, 
to which indeed Blyth had previously noted its close affinity. It has only 
been procured, I believe, from the neighbourhood of Darjeeling. 

Sorex vulgaris L., and S. pyqmeeus, Pallas, of Europe, belong to this 
group, and there are Several American members of it, some of which, with 
a shorter tail, were named Brachysorex by Duvernoy,. and others with pro¬ 
minent ears, Otisorex, by Dekay. 

Sorex macropus, Blyth, from Ceylon, has been made the type of Fero- 
cuius, by Kelaart. It has a thick tapering tail, strong feet, and ears almost 
concealed. It is of large size. 

The genus Myogalca (olim Mygale) or musk-rat, of which there are two 
species in Europe,’ is another genus of this family. They have long car¬ 
tilaginous snouts, a long scaly tail, and arc aquatic in their habits. Solai- 
odon paradoxus of the West Indies, previously alluded to, has tho lmhit 
of a largo stew, with a long naked tail, and is placed in the family by 
some naturalists. _ * 

Fam. Eiunaceid.e, Hedgehogs. 

Bnok'proicoi'cd by spines, or rigid bristles with seto intermixed; feet 
pentadaotylouirj liot fossorial; tail very short or none. 

The body.afMli^sMgchogs is short, tliiok, and stont, nnd tho muzzle 
is less pomtciWlififriii lilts-other groups of this order. Tho cranium is said 



g—g; molars total 36 teeth. Upper middle incisors distant; lower 

ones procumbent: no canines; molars with the crown square, tnbercttlate; 
snout lengthened: ears moderate: tail very short; body densely covered 
with spines on tho back and sides, with hairs and bristles beneath.. 

The skin of the back is furnished with muscles which enable the animal 
to roll itself into a ball, so as to present spings on every side. 'Hedgehogs 
bybernate in cold countries, but do not burrow, concealing themselves 
under leaves, in hollow trees, ditches, and under thick bushes. They feed 
chiefly on insects, also on slugs, frogs, mice, snakes, and eggs. They have 
even boon accused of lolling young levrets; and are said at times to partake 
of vegetable food.. They are nocturnal in their habits. The female pro¬ 
duces as many as six, or seven young sometimes, at a birth. 

85. Erinaeetxs coilaris % 

Gray, figd. Hardwicke, Ill. Lid. Zool.— Blyth, Oat. 236.—Probably 
E. Grayi, Bennett. 

. The Nobth-Indiah Hedgehog. 

Dcscr .—Ears long; spines irregularly interwoven, apioulated with 
yellow, and ringed white and black; or white on tho basal half, and jet 
blaclc on the upper half, some with the base and tip black, white in the 
middle; ears, and cbm as far as the cars, white; belly and feet pale-brown. 

Length, 8 to 9 inches; tail, -^ths. 

This hedgehog is found in the ‘ North-west Provinces of India, the 
Punjab, and Sindh. It is stated to occur in tho Doab, i. e., between the 
Jumna and Ganges, but I have only seen it myself west of the Jumna, about 
Hansi and Ilissar. Adams states that, it is found in the Deccan, and also 
in the lower Himalayan ranges. Hutton, who observed it at Bhawalpore, 
stales that, “ their food consist of insects, chiefly of a small beetle of tho 
genus Blaps-, also of lizards, snails, &c.” “They-are,” says he, “re¬ 
markably tenacious of life, bearing long abstinence with apparent ease.” 
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80. Erinaeeus micropus. 

BteHf, J. A. S. XV. 171.—Cat. 237.— E. mdivenlris, IIobsfield.— 
B.'collwis, from Madras, npud Guay. 

This Sobth-Indian Hedgehog. 

Dcsciv—E ars moderately large; form.somewhat elongated; tail very 
eliort, concealed; muzzle rather sharp; feet and limbs very small; head 
and oats nude, sooty color; belly very thinly clad with yellowish hairs; 
spines ringed dark-brown and whitish, or whitish with a broad brown sub- 
terminal ring, tipped white. 

Length of one, about 6 inches. 

"Wagner describes (Sclireber, Suppl. II. 22) E. albiventris, probably from 
India: ‘f abdomen and sides clad with white setcc; spines ringed white and 
yellowish-brown; feet slender.” This is perhaps the same as our species. 

This hedgehog is stated to be found at Madras, and on the Ncelgherries. 
Many years ago I procured one alive at Trickinopoly; which I gave to 
Mri 'Walter Elliot, and I have reason to believe that this specimen is the 
supposed E. collaris from Madras, now in the British Museum. I never 
got another specimen from the Carnatic, yet it must be a denizen of the 
low jungles of the extreme South of India. It has also been obtained on 
the Neelglierries, and on the Western range of Ghats; it is said not to be 
rare near the Missionary Station of Cottayam, inland from Cochin. It is 
probably one of the two species stated to be found in Ceylon. 

Bennett has described Erimceus Grayi , from the Himalayas, tho spines 
yellowish-white, with a blackish ring in the upper half; ears and lower 
jaw with white hairs; head abovo brown, with some white hairs intermixed; 
6 inches long. The same naturalist has described E. spatangus, from tho 
Himalayas; spines parallel to each other, white beneath, blackish above, 
those on the sides with a small yellow ring near the point; ears and chin 
White; Blj inches long. This is probably the young of the former one, and 
perhaps both are referable to E. collaris. Gray has also E. mentalis from 
India, the blaok^chinned hedgehog, not described. Besides the well-known 
E. curopmts.of Europe, there are desoribed, E. coneolor, Martin, from Asia 
Minor; E^mtt'itus, Pallas, from Central Asia; and E. mcgalotis, Blytli, 
from Afghanistan,.perhaps tho same ns Pallas’ species; and thero nro 
several from^ifricn.,. 

The Tcnreoz froiri..f Indagascar, Centctcs, Hh'gor, of which there nro three 
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or four species, liavo tho body moro elongated, the spines feebler, awl they 
cannot roll themselves into a completo ball. Echinogalc, .with one species, 
from Madagascar, is very closely allied to Erinaccus, differing chiefly in its 
dentition. 

Fam. TurAiADiE. 

Incisors—; the upper ones remote, the lower one's pj'oeuiiibcnt, with 

4_4 g_g 

the four middle ones longest; pramolars -; molars g—g'; tlie-lower 
ones divided by a transverse groove and cuspidate; muzzle attenuated, 
lengthened'; ears oval, rather large; feet pentadactylonstail long, densely 
clothed with hairs, somewhat distichous; tho hair of tho body soft and 

The skull differs from that of other Insectivorn, in having tlio bony 
orbit complete, and moreover they possess a small cosoum. The tree-shrew's, 
as they may bo called, are diurnal in their habits, iive on trees, which they 
climb well, and feed both on fruit and insects, which they hold in their paws 
.like squirrels. The femalo has four mammte, hut according to Cantor 
only produces one young at a birth. 

' Gen. TuraiA, Raffles. 

Syn. Cladolatcs, F. CuviEit.— BglogaU, Temminck. 

Char. —Those of tho family of which it is the only genus. Peculiar to 
South-Eastern Asia. 

87. Tupaia EHiotti. 

Watebiiouse, P. Z. S. 1849.—Blyih, Cat. 241. 

The Madras TnEE-snnEW. 

Descr .—Above pale rufcsccnt or reddish-brown, the hairs being grizzled 
rod and brown; chin throat, breast, and lower parts yellowish-white; which 
is continued in a narrow line along the underside of the tail. Head 
shorter than in T. tana, or T.ferruginea; nails nearly equal. 

Length of one, 14 inches; of which tho tail is 7£. Another measured, 
head and body 8 inches; tail 9; head from muzzle to car 1 T %ths. - 

This interesting addition to the Fauna of Sonthem India, was made'by 
Walter Elliot, Esq., who procured it on the hills west of Madras, the con¬ 
tinuation of the Eastern Ghats, It does not, however, appear to be very 
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88. Tupaia peguana. 

Less ok, Belanger, Voyage.— T. Belangcri, Wagner. — T. fcrruginca. 
var. Blyth, Cat HiO.—Kalli tang-zhing. —Lepch. 

The Sikim Tree-shrew. 

Dcscr ,—General hue a dusky greenish-brown, the hairs being ringed 
brown nnd yellow; lower parts the same but lighter, and with a pale buff 
lino; a stripe from the throat to the vent, broadest between the fore armB 
and then narrowing; ears, livid red with a few short hairs;, palms and 
solos dark livid red; .nails fleshy. I ' r/ 

Length of one, head and body not quite 7 inches; tail Ci-; tho hair 
one inch more; head to occipital ridge 2J; car ftlis; foot 1|; hand 
about 1. Another measured, head and body 7£ inches, tail 7^. 

Tho Burmese Tupaia was considered by Lesson and others sufficiently 
distinct from tho Malayan fcrruginca, of which Blyth," in his Catalogue, 
considers it to be only a variety. My specimens differ somewhat from 
those from Arrncan, in having tho lower parts much darker, and with the 
pale central lino narrower; in the Burmese examples tho whole chin, throat, 
and breast being buff. I obtained this tree-shrew at Daijceling, being ono 
of tho very few novelties that had escaped the notice of Mr. Hodgson. It 
frequents the zone from 3,000 to 6,000 feet, and was said, by the natives, 
to kill small birds, mice, &c. In its colorp as well as in size and general 
appearance, it wonderfully resembles Scuirus lokriuh; and I sec in a note 
on theso animals in the English edition of Cuvier, edited by Blyth, tho 
statement that, “ it is remarkable that the squirrels of tho same region 
have very similar fur, both in color nnd texture." 

As a sequel to tho history of theso animals, I may transcribe part of 
Cantor’s account of the common Malayan species, T. ferruginca. “The 
naturnl food is mixed insectivorous nnd frugivorous. In confinement indi¬ 
viduals may bo fed exclusively on either, though preference is evinced 
for insects; and eggs, fish, and earth-worms arc equally relished. Their 
disposition io.very restless, and their great agility enables them to perform 
tho most extraordinary bounds in all directions, in which exercise they 
spend the day,, fill ijight scuds them to sleep in their rudely constructed 
lairs in tho hjghust branches of trees. .... The lateral 
raised linos of tho palms mid soles, the posterior part of tho first phalanges, 
(-; and tho third phidanx, which is widened into a small soft disk, in fact all 



the points which rest on the ground nro stadded with little -timisyotecly- 
curved ridges, or duplications similar to those observed under .the toes of 
some Gcckotithr, which fully account for the precision,, the aplomb, with 
which these animals perform the most astounding leaps-from Mow, barely 
touching with their soles tho point d'appui above. Lx a page the■. Tupaia 
will continue for hours vaulting from below, back-downward^, poise itself 
for an instant, continuing back downwards under the horizontal loof, and 
regain the point of starting, and thus describe a circle, the diameter, of 
which may ho threo or four times the length of tho animal ill'-far shorter 
limo than is!required for the description.” 

Besides tho species referred to above, T. javanica, T. tana, and T. 
murina, aro on record, respectively from Java, Sumatra, and Borneo. 

There aro two peculiar Eastern forms of Inscctivora, which make some 
approach to Tupaia, but cannot bo included at present in this 'family. 
Ptiloccrcvs town, from Sumatra, has the tail scaly, but some long hairs at 
the tip arranged like the barbs of a feather. Hylomys, with two species, 
suillus from Java, and Pcgumsis, Blyth, from Tennsserim, is stated to bo 
intermediate between Tupaia and Sorcx. Macroscelides. is an African form 
of uncertain position, but from its long hair, largo eyes, and diurnal habits, 
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Oiu>. CARNIVORA. 

Feii-e normaleb, Gray.— Secundates, apud Blytli. 

Incisors, canines large, acuminata; molars uniformly enamelled, 
with acute uneven crown, and one or more of the hinder teeth tubercu- 
Itiijd. Does mostly cloven for a short distance, but with more or less 
membrane between them; usually five in front, and four behind. " 

This order includes all those animals usually called beatts of prey. 
Their limbs are mostly adapted for rapid exercise, their muscular energy 
is groat, and their circulation and respiration rapid. They are not all 
exclusively carnivorous, some living partly on vegetable food, and in these 
the tuberculated teeth exceed the cutting ones in extent. The incisors arc. 
of small or moderate size, and cutting, the outer pair always the largest, 
and medial the smallest, especially in the upper jaw. The canines arc 
stout and separated. The molars graduate from trenchant to tuberculatc. 
The teeth of the lower jaw pass within those of the upper. One of tho 
molar teeth, which exceeds the rest in size, is furnished with a sharp 
cutting edge, and is the “ scissor-tooth" of somo naturalists, the “ ilesh- 
tootli," “la camassierc” of F. Cuvier. According to Owen, the typical 
number of praimolors is, ^ j ; of molars, |; but they vary in the 
different families. 

The cranium is characterised by the shortening of the bones of the fneo 
and tho smallnoss of the posterior aspect. A strong occipital crest sepa¬ 
rates it from the anterior portion of the skull. A large median crest exists 
in many, to afford a strong and extended surface of attachment to the 
powerful temporal muscles. Tho orbit and largo temporal fossa arc con¬ 
founded in one great excavation. The zygomatic arch is perfect and of 
great size.- Tho nasal bones are small. The ascending ramus of the 
lower jaw is largo, and is articulated by a hinge joint, which confines tho 
motion to a perpendicular one. In some there is a long process in the in¬ 
ternal surface of the cranium, separating tho cerebrum from the cerebellum. 
The clavicle is absent or rudimentary, except in the Rears, and perfect in 
none. Tho stomum iB usually well developed longitudinally, the two 
bones of tho forearm are distinct. 

0 The stomach is simple; tho intestinal canal short; and there is a small 



coccum in Borne, but totally wanting in otliors. Tho liver is usually deeply 
loliod, especially in the Cat-tribe. Tbe ccrebollum is almost wholly un¬ 
covered, but the optic lhalnmi arc concealed. The organ of hearing is 
well developed, and the organ of smell extensive; tho tipp'd-Slid "lower 
turbinated bones being complicated, and covered by pituitary membrane. 
Tbe tongue of the Cat and Civet tribe is rough, Stith 'horby papilla;. 
There is a scrotum in some; the penis is sheathed and tamed backwards 
in some; it contains a bone in most (except the Hytenas), and'iii mSny 
the female clitoris also has one. The uterus is two-homed. The teats are 
abdominal/nnd vary from four to ton in number. 

Many possess peculiar organs, secreting an odorous or fetid substance, 
in some round the anus ; in others, between the anus and tbe tail; in a fow 
between the anus and tbe genital organs. 

In the most active of the order, the bones of the hands and feet are so 
connected with thoso above them, as to form a continuous line with them, 
and tlie animal rests upon tbe points of the toes; these are called Digitigrade. 
In others, a portion of the solo Of the bind feet is applied to the ground in 
walking, hence called Semi-plantigrade: whilst in others, the hands and 
feet aro so united with tlie bones above them that tbe animal bears upon 
its palms and soles, and aro hence called Plantigrade. Certain aquatio 
species (tbe Seals) have all tbe feet short, and expanded into broad 
webbed paddles. Tbeso aro colled Pinnigrode; and they approach tho 
Bears in various parts of their anatomy. 

In conformity with these distinctions tho Carnivora aro hero divided into 
the tribes Plantigrada, Sult-plantigrada, Digitigrada, and Pinnigrada. 

Tribe, Planticirada. 

Walk on the whole solo of the foot. Five toes to each foot. No coccum. 

Most are nocturnal iu their habits and of slow action; and those which 
inhabit cold countries liybernate. This tribe comprises the family of tho 
Bears. Cuvier remarks, that in tho absence of the coccum, their slow 
and nocturnal habits, &c., they resemble Inscctivora , which they likewise 
do in their plantigrade motion. 

Fam. Unsiws. 

Incisors normally — ; canines ;—pnomolurs ^^; molars \ 

(i 1—1 4—4 <3 : —a 

Two tubcrculated teeth on each side in the upper jaw; one or two in the"' 
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?OTHSS:jinY. Scissov-tooth nearly resombling the tubcrculate. Soles of the 
foot usually devoid of hair; ears small;, snout lengthened: tail usually 
very short. 

Bears are. mostly large, heavy animals, strictly plantigrade in their walk, 
and their body covered with long and shaggy hair. Their claws are 
adapted for digging, being long and stout, and they are mostly expert 
climbers. Many live almost entirely on fruits and roots, and other vege¬ 
table diot; others much on insects, larva', honey, &c., a few are more 
carnivorous in their habits. They conceal themselves in the day-time 
in eaves, holes of trees, and thickets. 

• Gen. Unscs, Limueus. 

Teeth as in the characters of the family. The false molars small, often 
deciduous; the penultimate lower tuberculate tooth very large; scissor- 
tooth with a flat tuberculated crown; snout produced, the cartilage mobile, 
truncated in front; ears small, erect, rounded; tail very short; mammas 
six, four ventral and two pectoral; feet with very strong claws. 

Bears aro found in both continents. Their cylindrical bones arc nearer 
those of man than those of most animals; the femur, especially, closely 
approximates the same bone in the human skeleton; and lienee the faculty 
possessed by bears of standing erect, and of dancing. The sole of the foot, 
ns is well known to sportsmen, leaves a mark not unlike that of the human 
foot. There are three species in our province, two of which arc Himalayan. 

Bears have been subdivided of late into several sub-gepera. 

89. Ursus isabellinus. 

.Hobsfield.—Blyth, Cat. 224.— U . syriaais, Hemi'ricji ? BarJ hi 
rick, or Bhalu, H.— Harput, in Kashmir.— Drin-mor, in Kodak. Snow 
bear—Brown bear—Bed, yellow, gray, and silver Bear, of sportsmen. 

Tub Brown Beak. 

Descr. —Of largo size, general color isabcllino or yellowish-brown. In 
winter and spring the fuv is long and shaggy, in some inclining to silvery- 
gray, in others to reddish-brown; tlio linir is thinner and darker in summer 
ns the season advances; and in autumn, the under fur 1ms mostly dis¬ 
appeared, and a white collar on the chest is then very appar ent. The cubs 
show tliis collar distinctly. The females aro said to bo somewhat lighter in 
color than males. 
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Ameliorate aged ono measured 7 feet 0 inchesin length,andmujibovo 
3 fool in height. „ . . , , 

Tliis fmo boar belongs to restricted Ursus of some writers, being of the 
samo typo ns tho brown boar of Europe. The claws arcs,loss powerful than 
ia tho other groups, straight and obtuse. It is supposed by some to be 
identical with tho Syrian boar. It is found only on-the Hiirsalayasj and at 
great elevations in summer, close to tho snow. In autumn they.descend 
lower, coining, into the forests to feed on various fruit, seeds, acorns, -hips 
of roso bushes, &c., and often coming close to villages to plunder apples, 
walnuts, apricots, buclc-whcat, &c. Their usual food in spring and sum¬ 
mer is grass and roots. They also feed on various insects, ( nnd aro seen 
turning over stones to look for scorpions (it is said), and insects that 
harbour in such places. In winter they retreat to caves, remaining in a 
state of semi-torpidity, issuing forth in March and April. Occasionally 
they are said to kill sheep or goats, often wantonly apparently, as they do 
not feed on them. They litter in April and May, tho female having 
generally two cubs. If taken young, they arc very easily domesticated. 
This bear docs not climb trees woll. They abound particularly in tho 
N. W. Himalayas, and in the mountains round Kashmir. Many aro 
killed every year by sportsmen. 

To this division belong the Brown bear of Europe, U. arctos, L., of 
which I seo it surmised (Nat. Hist. Review, 1865, pt. I.) that our species 
is only a well marked variety or race; the Black bear of N. America, V. 
nmericanus; and.tho huge Grisly bear of tbo rocky mountains, V. ferox. 

Tho next .group has been named Hclarctos, or Sun beam. They aro. 
found on mountains in India and Malayana. Tbo claws are larger and 
more curved than in restricted Ursus. 

90. Ursus tibetauus. 

F. CuYiF.n. Mammif. pi. 56.— Blytii, Cat. 225.— U. torqnatus, 
Sciiinz. — U. /emrapud Robinson, Aco. of Assam.— Bhalu, II.— Bhuluk, 
Beng.— Thorn, Bhot.— Sana, Lepcli. 

The Himalayan Black. Beau. 

Descr. —Black, tho lower lip white, also a largo croscentric mark on tho 
breast, sending up a branch on each sido in front of the shouldor. Of 
moderate size. Nock thick; head flattened; forehead and muzzle being 
almost on a straight lino; ears rather largo; body compact; limbs thick 
and clumsy. 





ffihis bear is only found, within our province, on the Himalayas, bnt it is 
^ also found in the hill ranges of Assam. Its specific name is unfortunate, 
siiloo it is rare in Thibet. In summer it is generally found at a consider¬ 
able elevation, 9 to 12,000 feet or so, and often close to snow; but in 
winter it descends to r>,000 feet, and even lower sometimes. It lives chief¬ 
ly on fruits and roots, apricots, walnuts, apples, currants, &c., also on vari¬ 
ous grains, barley, Indian com, buck-wheat, &c.; and in winter chiefly 
feeds on various acorns, climbing the oak trees and breaking down the 
branches; and it is not uncommon to find one early in the morning in an 
oak tree, close to somo dwelling house or village. Occasionally, when 
urged by hunger, they will destroy the crops of barley, buck-wheat, &c., in 
broad day-light, also the cucumbers and pnmkins planted close to the 
villages, and trailing over the huts. They are very fond of honey, and 
occasionally pull down the honey from the hives kept by the hill people, 
and built into their huts. Now and then they will kill sheep, goats, 
&c., and are said occasionally to eat flesh. They often visit the village 
mill, licking up the remnants of flour. During the day-time they tako 
shelter in tho interior of some decayed tree, or among rocks, occasion¬ 
ally in some thick clump of trees. The femalo brings forth her young, 
generally two in number, in somo den or cave among rocks. 

Thin boar has bad eye-sight, but great power of smell, and if approached 
from windward is sure to take alarm. A wounded bear will sometimes 
show fight, but in general it tries to escape. It is said sometimes to coil 
itself into tlic form of a ball, and thus roll down steep hills, if frightened or 
ivonndcd. If met suddenly where there is no means of escape, it will attack 
man at once; and, curious to say, it always mauls the face, sometimes tak¬ 
ing off most of tho hairy scalp and frightfully disfiguring the unfortunate 
sufferer. There aro few villages in tho interior, where one or more indivi¬ 
duals thus mutilated ore not to be met with. It lias been noticed that if 
canghfc in a noose or snare, if they cannot break it by force, they never 
have the intelligence to bite tho rope in two, but remain till they die or arc 
killed. In captivity this bear, if taken young, is very quiet mid playful, but 
is not go docilo as the next epecies. Like othcrs'of its kind, it is fond of 
sucking ito own or its neighbour’s paws. An imperfect skin of a bear from 
Thibet, termed the “Blue bear," was pronounced by Blytli to be a variety 
of Tiiitamis. Tito for was Boftcr and longer than in the ordinary race, 
black with homy tips/./hich impart a very characteristic nppoarance. 

Ursut malaijaiiu$ iu n very closely allied species of bear, inhnbitinj' 







•Burma!), hrralcan, tlirs Malayan peninsula, anil some of flic islands; whilst 
U. cinyupihts of Homan,' is looked on as only a variety of Malayanns. 

The next species differs a good deal in it® type, and lias lieen named 
Mchinmn hy Meyer, rrodiihi* by Illiger. The claws arc rciy largo and 
powerful, the snout very much elongated and mobilo, and there only 4 
incisors in the upper jaw. 


91, Ursus labiatus. 

Blainyille. — Blytii, Cat. 227.— Elliot, Cat. 14.— Braiypus ursimts, 
Simw.—F igd. F. Cuvmii, Maimn. III. 57 .—Mclursus lybicm, Meyer.— 
llhahi, If. Rich or Hindi, II. in south of India.— Rikslia, Sanscr.— Asivail, 
Main-.— Bluy,a, Tel .—Knddi or Karadi, Can.— Yerid, of Gonds.— Banna, 
of tho Coles.—Sloth bear of some. 

The Indian Black .Bear. 

Descr. —Black, hair very long and shaggy; muzzle and tip of feet dirty 
white or yellowish; a white cresceutic, or \f shaped mark on the breast. 

Length about 5 J feet; lioight nearly 3 feet; tail about 7 or 8 inches. 

This bear is found throughout India and Ceylon, from Cape Comorin to 
the Ganges, chiefly in the hilly and jungly districts. There never appear 
to be more than 4 incisors in tho upper jaw. Bears are very abundant in 
some parts of the peninsula, where forest and. jungle occur and tho hills 
are nigged and rocky, and especially, ns is the case in the Northern Cir- 
cars, from Goomsoor southwards, and in various parts of Centra) India 
likewise, there are many hills formed of huge decomposed masses of granite 
simulating boulders, (and indeed popularly called so,) which have numberless 
natural caverns and recesses that suit these animals so well. They ascend' 
the top of the Neelgherries and other high ranges of mountains in spring 
to feed, especially on tho large larva: of a huge longicorn beetle, that issues 
from tho ground in great numbers later on; and which lame tho bear sucks 
out, of the ground, having first found the spot and scrapod away some of 
the top earth. Bears are at times dangerous when met in the woods, and 
in tho Vindliian range of mountains, near Mhow, where they are very abun¬ 
dant, woodcutters aro very often attacked by them without any provo¬ 
cation, and sadly mauled or killed. TSckell mentions the same occurrence 
in other parts of India, bnt attributes it to' the !]fears having their.cubs' 
with them at the time. Mr. W. Elliot, in his catalogue, says, “ Their food 
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octroi to bo black ants, tormitcs, beetles, fruit, particularly the seeds of 
•Oassiu-Jlslula, of the date tree, honey, &c. When pursued they carry their 
cubs on their backs. In 1833, a bear was chased and killed, having earned 
her two cubs in this way for nearly three miles. It appears to be a long- 
lived animal; instances are known of their living in captivity for 40 years.” 
Had Mr. Elliot lived in parts of Central India, he would have learned that 
there is no fruit 15 the bear enjoys more than that of the Mohwa (Bassia 
latifoUa)-, which falls in sgcli profusion during the night, and the early 
sportsmen is sure to find the bears engaged in their pleasant repast under 
some of these trees. 

I have abridged from Ticltell’s admirable account of this animal the 
subsequent observations:—“ The power of suction in the bear as well as of 
propelling wind from its mouth is very great. It is by this means it is 
enabled to procure its common food of white ants and larva; with ease. On 
arriving at an ant-hill, the bear scrapes away with the fore-feet until he 
reaches the large combs at the bottom of the galleries. He then with 
violent puffs dissipates the dust and crumbled particles of the nest, and 
sucks out the inhabitants of the comb by such forcible inhalations as to be 
heard at two hundred yards distance or more. Large larva; are in this way 
Guaked out from great depths under the soil. Where bears abound their 
vicinity mny be readily known by numbers of these uprooted ants’ nests 
nnd excavations, in which the marks of then- claws are plainly visible. 
They occasionally rob birds’ nests and devour the eggs. In running the 
bear moves in a rough canter, shaking up and down, but gets with great 
speed over very bad ground, regardless of tumbles down the rough places. 
Tie sucking of the paw accompanied by a drumming noise when at rest, 
and especially after meals is common to all bears, and during the heat of 
the day they may often be heard puffing and humming far down in caverns 
and fissures of rocks,” The cause of this has often been speculated on, but 
TXckoll imagines that is merely a habit peculiar to it, and ho states “ that 
they are just as fond of sucking their neighbours paws, or the hands of 
any person ns their own paws." 

, They go with young about seven months, nnd generally bring forth two, 
at various times, but most usually about December and January. When 
taken young they nro capable of being most thoroughly tamed, and will 
then partjte .of ony kind, of food. They aro very commonly led about to 
perform vfrionsanticso Their pursuit is a favorite sport among Europeans 
ci • It to properly only llis CT.'Ctl) Cfeliy Cover Hint Inlle oil, not tho tmlt, os popularly celled. 
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in India, and now mid then a daring sportsman goto m'fflllod'GOt'tolj'.'iIiyrn 
wounded hear, whilst many others have had narrow escapes'of a-clobO' 
embrace of their grisly foe. In the extreme south of India., among- the 
Polygars of the hills, bears used to be hunted by strong fierce dogs; find 
when held at bay by them, the native sportsmen each thrustm long bamboo 
loaded with strong bird-limo into the shaggy coat of their '(plitrry 1 , and thus 
firmly held their struggling prey. This practice I understand has'of late 
years almost fallen into disuse.” F " 

The huge Polar bear, U, marilimus, L., is the typo of Thalarclos of 
Gray. There are some bears on the Andes in South America. • 

The only other form belonging to the hoars which inhabits our province 
is the following remarkable animai, and which differs sufficiently to have 
been classed by Gray in a sub-family Ailurina. 

Gen. Air.cnus, F. Cuvier. 

Char, —Incisors -jj-; molars jt The crowns of the posterior molars 
furnished with salient but truncated tubercles; head sub-globose, broad; 
checks tumid; cars short, acute, distant, hairy; eyes well in front near the 
nose ; tail equal to the body, cylindric, with long spreading hair; soles clad 
with fine down; claws falcato, compressed, sharp, partly retractile. 

This curious genus has been considered to have points of resemblance 
to Badgers and Racoons, and also to Cercoleptes, and by some even has 
been compared in external appearance with certain Lemurs, but there is no 
doubt that its nearest affinities are with the Boars, whilst it has one or 
two points of affinity with tlio Felinm or Viverrinai, viz., its semi-retractile 
talons, and the structure of its genital organs. There is only ono known 
species. 

92. Ailurus fulgens. 

F. CwTF,R, Mamm. III. pi. 52.—Blyth, Cat. 219,—Hardwicks, Lin. 
Trans. XV. 101.— A.ochracens, Hodgson. — Wdh, of Nepal.— W&h-donlca, 
Bliot.— Surinam or Suk-nam, Lepch.— Negalya ponya, of the Nepalese. • 
The Red Cat-bear.. 

Descr. —Above deep ochrcous-red; head and tail paler, and., somewhat 
fulvous, displayed on the tail in rings; face, chin, and Cars Within white; 
ears externally, all the lower surface and the entire limbs and tip of tail 
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jit hlsl :% fro* the eye to the gape n broad vertical line of ochrcous-red 
blending with (he dark lower surface; moustache white; muzzle black. 

Length of head and body 22 inches; tail 16; about 9 inches big'll; 
freight 8 11). 

This very onrione and richly colored animal is a denizen of the south¬ 
eastern Himalayas, having only been taken in Nepal and Sikira. It is 
stated to he found from 7,000 feet up to 12,000 feet or so. General 
Hardwicko was the first to discover this animal, but his description was 
not published till after Mr. P. Cuvier had described it from a specimen 
sent to Paris by M. Duvancel. Hodgson has given a full account of it, 
from which I extract the following observations:—“ The Wall is a vegeta- 
livorous climber, breeding and feeding chiefly on the ground, and having 
its retreat in holes and clefts of rock. It eats fruits, roots, sprouts of 
bamboo, acorns, &c.; also, it is said, eggs and young birds; also milk and 
ghee, which it is said to purloin occasionally from the villages. They 
feed morning and evening, and sleep much in the day. They are excellent 
climbers, but -on the ground move rather awkwardly and slowly. Their 
senses all appear somewhat blunt, and they are easily captured. In capti¬ 
vity they are placid and inoffensive, docile and silent, and shortly after 
being taken they may be suffered to go abroad. They prefer rice and milk 
to all other food, refusing animal food, and they are free from all offensive 
odour. They drink by lapping with the tongue, piss and spit like cats 
when angered, and now and then utter a short deep grant like -a young 
bear. The female brings forth two young in spring. They usually sleep 
laid on the side, and rolled into a ball, the head concealed by the bushy 
toil.” 

It is not very common now about Darjeeling. The Lepehas there say 
that it feeds a good deal on insects and larva', which it scratches out of 
the ground. A friend of mine watched a pair seated high up in a lofty 
tree. They were making the most unearthly cries, he assured me, he ever 
heard. It was evidently the pairing season. 

Hodgson 6tates that one he examined hnd 14 ribs and dorsal vertibrn?, 
another 15; tho radius and nlnro are distinct and nearly equal in size, and 
the tibia nnd fibula also distinct. There is no clavicle: altogether tho 
skeleton wns sufficiently ursine. The tongue is rather rough; the rtoinach 
is semi-circular, and the intestinal canal nearly five times the lengih of 
tho body. There are ns> anal glands; the penis is ns in Fclis or Kirow; 
and tho female lias piglit momma:. 
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Other animals placod in this family, but classed innsepsrnto'imb-fsiHily, 
Proajontnce by Gray, arc the Racoons of North Amorica, Proeyoft;- the 
Coatimondis ( Nasua ), from the warmer parts of the same continent, and 
the Kinkajon or Potto, Cercoleptes, from South America. Ibis last very 
curious animal has a long prehensile tail, an extensile tongue, and the flesh- 
tooth tubercnlatcd. The Racoons have three pointed false mwlnrsmboYe, 
and three tuberculated molars. They have a moderately dong fuil,>nnd 
live chiefly on animal food, eggs, &c. The Coatimondis have longer, tails 
and sharper snouts than Racoons, and their feet are semb-pahnatc,. but 
they have similar dentition, and live on wormB, slugs,, small animals, and 
birds’ eggs, &c. 

The animals next in succession do not quite bring the heel to the ground 
in wallring, though they often rest on it, and they constitute the 

Tribe, Semi-plantiquada, of Blyth. 

They form part of the Plantigrade of Cnvier, and part also of his 
Digitigrada, and may bo divided into Melidcs or Badgers, and their affines; 
and Mustdidm or Weasels and Martens; with a sub-family for the Otters, 
Lutrince. Blyth, in his Catalogue, classes them in three sub-families of one 
great family, Mustelidce. None of them have moro than one true molar 
above, and another below, which, however, vary much in development, and 
the flesh tooth is most marked in those in which the tuheroulate is least 
developed, and vice vei-sd. The groat and small intestines differ little in 
calibre, and many of them can diffuso at will a disgusting stench. 

Melii>id.e, Badger-like animals. 

Molars 4, or sometimes 5 above, 4, 5 or G in each Bide in the lower jaw, 
only one true tuborculated tooth on each side in the upper jaw; praunolars 
compressed and cutting; the flesh-tooth usually with a large blunt tuber¬ 
cle on the inside; ears small, or rudimentary; anterior foot with largo 
claws, fossorial in some. 

The badgers and their affines differ from the weasels and martens by 
their heavy form; stout limbs and moro inactive gait, by their decidedly 
fossorial claws (in some), and their harsh coarse hair; and in this group are 
comprised most of those animals that have the power of diffusing a fetid 
stench. They are moreover entirely ground animals. Thoy ordinarily 
erect their tail, and most of them are move or less striped longitudinally. 
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!©!&rfi OTfl-threa representatives of this group in India. 

Gen. Arctonyx, F. Cuvier. 

Char. —Incisors molars j—j or |~3' D°ntition in general like that 

of Cnta oi' Males. Incisors of moderate size, blontish, in a regular curve, 
vertical in the upper jaw, inclined outwards in the lower one. Canines 
large and strong, and stout at the base: molars compressed; feet planti¬ 
grade, pentndactylous, claws strong, compressed, fossoriol; claw of the 
indosan finger greatly exceeding the others in size. Tail short, attenu¬ 
ated, with rough hairs. Habit that of the badger, but still more robust. 
Snout somewhat lengthened. 

93. Arctonyx collaris. 

Cuvier, Mnmm. III. t. 60. —Bi.ytii, Cat. 212.— Mydaus, apud Gray 
—Haedwioee, HL Ind. Zool. I pi. VI.—A. isonyx, Hodgson, P. Z. S. 
1856, pL 4.— Bkalu-soor, H., i. e., Bear-pig. 

The Hoo-badger. 

Daser. —Upper ports with the head, throat and breast yellowish-white, 
more or less grizzled; nape of neck, a narrow band across the breast, 
anterior portion of abdomen, and the extremities, deep blackish brown; 
there is likewise a brown band from the middle of the upper lip, gradually 
widening posteriorly and including the eyes and ears; and another smaller 
and narrower band arising from the lower lip, passing through the cheek 
and uniting with the former on the neck. 

Length from snout to root of tail 25 inches; tail 7; 1 foot high at 
the rump. 

Hub very curious hog-badger has been found within our provinco in the 
Nepal and Sildm Terais, and also I believe in parts of Eastern Bengal. 
Its chief localities, however, would appear to bo still further cast in Assam, 
Sylhot, Arraknn, &c. Hodgson considered the one he found in the Terai 
to differ, but this opinion has not been uphold. 

. It is stated to pass the greater part of tho day in profound sleep, but to 
become active at tho approach of night; its gait is heavy and slow, and 
it readily supports itself oreot on the hind foot, having much general 
resemblance to bears, Quo jkopt in captivity preferred fruit, plantains, &x., 
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ns food, mid refused nil kinds of moot. Another would eat moot, fish, find 
used to burrow mid grope under the walls of the bungalow for worms and 
shells* 

Evans found op dissection, the tongue largo broad and soft; the stomach 
simple, no ccocnm, S lobes to the liver. There was a caudal pOuoll directly 
under the origin of the tail (as in the badger) secreting a brown, unctuous 
matter like the wax of the car. Blyth described a, ;Secoiid . species, 
A. taxoiihs, from Sylliet and Assam, much smallor than the Jastj- and 
with a longer and finer coat. 

One of the earliest figures of this animal is to be found in the well 
known Bewick's Quadrupeds. 

Gen. Mellivoiu, Btorr. 

Syn. liatdns, Bennett. — TJrsitaxus , Hodgson. 

Char. —Molars ^— ~ ; 2 false molars above and 3 below; the tuberculntc 
tooth in the upper jaw transverse, smaller than tho flesh-tooth; tho lower 
flesh-tooth with the edge sharp, tricuspidatc ; tho upper one has the 
anterior and inner tubercles conical; no external ear, only a cutaneous 
border round tho external auditory meatus; head ratjier short; feet short; 
tail very short; hair long, rigid; anterior claws very strong. 

Tlvis is another form very nearly allied to the badgers in general appear¬ 
ance, but still more ursine in its short tail and habit. It was founded on 
an African animal, the Cape or Honey Ratol, so very similar that it is only 
lately that they have been allowed to be distinct. Tho female has 4 teats. 
Hie male genital organ is bony and spirally nnnulated. On-each side of 
the anus there is a hollow gland with n distinct tubular canal opening by 
a round pore on the caudal margin. Each gland is largo enough to contain 
a walnut, and tho secretion is dark, thick, and fetid. 

94. Mellivora indica. 

Ursus apud Shaw.—IIahowicke, Linn. Tran. IX. 115, with figure.— 
Ursitaxus inaurilus, Hodgson, As. Res. XIX. CO, with figure .—Ratelus 
tmUcm, Schinz. — M. ratol, apud Blyth, Cat. 207.— Biju, H., Biyv, 
khawm —Tel, iu the Hyderabad country.—2 -ava laradi, Tam ,—Bajm 
bh&l, at Bhagulporc. 
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The Indian Badger. 

Descr. —Above tawny white or light gray, black on the sides and 
beneath; tail short. f: 

Length of one, head and body 26 inches; tail 6. Another measured 32 
inches; tail 6. 

Tho Indian badger has long been considered as the Cape ratel, or 
Honey-eater, bnt was recognized as distinct by Scliinz; and Blyth, who, in 
his Catalogue, joined the two, has written me from England, where'he has 
seen both alive, that he now considers them sufficiently distinct. Tho In¬ 
dian animal wants the marked white stripe that exist in the Cape species, 
between the gray of the upper parts and the black lower surface; and its 
tail is decidedly shorter. A recent writer too, in the Natural History 
Review, for 1865, vol. I., states it as his opinion from observations of the 
living animals that they are distinct. 

The Indian badger is found throughout the whole of India, from the 
extreme south to the foot of the Himalayas, chiefly in hilly districts, where 
it has greater facilities for constructing tho holes and dens in which it 
lives; but also in the north of India in alluvial plains, where the banks of 
large rivers afford equally suitable localities wherein to make its lair. 
I never hoard of its occurrence on the Malabar coast, nor in lower Bengal, 
hut it is certainly found in most other districts of India, though rarely 
seen and often not very well known, even to the natives, in the southern 
parts; but throughout central India it is well known under the name of 
Biju. It is stated to live usually in pairs, and to eat rats, birds, frogs, 
white ants, and various insects, and in the north of India it is accused of 
digging out dead bodies, and is popularly known as the grave-digger. It 
doubtless also, like its Cape congener, occasionally partakes of honey. It 
iB often very destructive to poultry, and I have known of several having 
been trapped and killed whilst committing such depredations in central 
India, and in the northern Circars. In confinement the Indian badger is 
quiet, and will partake of vegetable food, fruits, rice, &c. 

The Capo ratal, Mellitiora ratel, is said chiefly to live on honey, of which 
it is stated'to ho immoderately fond. The European badger, Mdcs taxus, 
is one of tho best known animals of this group; and Blyth has described 
Melee alto-girlark, from Tibet, which country also possesses one spoeies 
of Taxidca or Toxcl, described and figured by Mr. Hodgson ns Taxiika 
teicura, the Tim-pha, pf the Tibotans. The badger of North America 
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•belongs to this last group, which lias a much finer fur than- tlio badger 
and ratels, and a more carnivorous dentition. <, 

The next animal lias a less heavy and more lengthened form. 

Gen. Helictis, Gray. 

Char. —Molars ~ —g, the upper flesh-tooth thrc’e-lobed, With-a Wide 
two-pointed inner process; upper tnberculntc tooth'moderate, transverse; 
the lower one small. Head and body somewhat lengthened ; feet short; 
soles naked almost to the heel; nails strong, the anterior ones long, 
compressed, fossorial; tail moderate, cylindric. 

This genus was founded on the Gulo orientates of Horsfield, and.appears 
to be a sort of link between the badgers and martens. : It is stated to be 
rather carnivorous in its habits, and to exhale a muBky odonr. It is not 
unlike, in general appearance, the Mxjdans meliceps, figured by Horsfield, of 
which it has the coloring, viz., pale-brownish with a while dorsal stripe, but 
it is more slender in its habit and a different dentition, nearly indeed that 
of Gulo. 

95. Helictis nipalensis. 

Gulo apud Hodgson, J. A. S., V. 287, and YI. 560.— Elyth, Cat. 
208. —Oker of the Nepalese. 

The Nepal Wolvekine. 

Dcscr. —Above earthy brown, below with the edge of the upper lip, 
and insides of the limbs, and terminal half of the tail yellowish; a white 
mesial stripe from the nape to the hips; and a white band across the fore¬ 
head, spreading on the cheeks, and confluent with the paler color of the 
lower surface; tail cylindric, tapering, about half the length of the animal; 
half the planta naked; fur of two sorts, long, not harsh. ’ 

Length head and body 16 inches; tail 71, 9 wifh the hair. 

The form of this animal, says Hodgson, is decidedly musteline from 
snout to the tail, with however fossorial fore-feet, and sub-plantigrade, and 
therefore unsuited cither for raptatory or scansorial habits. 

There is no account of its habits or food, but Horsfield states of its 
Malayan representative, Helictis orientates, to which the Nepal animal 
appears very closely allied, that it is more carnivorous than Mytlmts, living 
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exclusively oil Bmall animals and birds. It docs not diffuse the fetid ex¬ 
halation SO characteristic of Mydaus. Near here Bhould be placed the 
Skunks, Mephitis. They have the upper tuberculous molar very large, 
and two tubercles' on tho inner side of the lower flesh-tooth. They have 
nlso long claws adapted for burrowing, and in fact approximate the 
badgers, but have a fine large bushy tail which they ordinarily erect. 
They end tho Zorillas might bo referred either to the badgers or the 
weasels. 

Fam. McsTELibAi, Weasels and Martens. 

Four or five molar teeth on each side in the upper jaw; five, rarely six, 
in the lower: one tubcrculate tooth on each side in both jaws; canines 
Blender and curved; flesh-tooth broad and sharp. Feet pcntadactylous, 
slightly sub-plantigrade; claws sharp, but not retractile; snout short, 
rounded. 

This family is hero restricted to tho weasels and martens, animals of 
email size, elongated vermiform make, and with very short limbs. The 
head is rounded in front like that of the cats, but the distance from tho 
orbit to the occipital foreamcn is very great, so that the skull has an elon¬ 
gated form posteriorly. They are very active and agile in their move¬ 
ments, and highly carnivorous and blood-thirsty in their habits, destroying 
vast numbers of Bmall animals and birds, which they generally seize by the 
back of the head. The fur of many is soft and fine, and is very highly 
prized. They are most abundant in cold climates, in the northern portion 
of the old continent; and there is only one species, in our province, south 
of the Himalayas; but several appear peculiar to this lofty mountain chain. 

Gen. Maktes. 

Five molars on each side above, and six below. Muzzle more length¬ 
ened than in weasels and less rounded; tail rather long, busby. 

The martens are a more or less arboreal group of rather small animals, 
chiefly found in the northern portion of tho world, and many of them are 
highly prized for their fine fur. Though of larger size, they arc less fierce 
and sanguivorous than their smaller relatives, the weasels. Besides the 
additional fake molar, thoy havo a small tubercle on the inner side of (ho 
flesh-tooth, will eh is not present in tho weasels; and what scent they have 
is not disagreeable. There is only ono species in India, which extends into 
Mnlaymm. 
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96. Martes flavigula. 

Mustehi apm! Boht>aeiit.—Bi.vth, Cat. 19C.— Mustcla Hardwiekii, 
Ihmsiinui, Zool. Jour.— Marten Gwntkimii, and Qalidictis chrysogaiten, 
Jaudine Nat. Ijibr.— Mai nampra, Nopal.— Tulurala, in Kntoaon.— 
Kusiuh, in Birmoor.— Iluniah, or Aniar, Bliot.— Saklcu, Lopoli. 

The Indian Makten. 

Dcscr. —Head and faco, cars, and whole upper parts, with the body from 
the breast, and limbs, glossy blackish-brown, the chin and lower'lip white; 
throat and breast yellow, more or less deep, and inclining to orange 
yellow, or yellowish-brown in some. The body is at times dirty brownish, 
or cliesnnt-brown, or mixed brown with gray, and the middle of the back 
is sometimes paler than the rest, or the same tint as the sides of the body. 
In some, the top of the head is pale brown, but it is edged by a dark 
peripheral line ; and in some, there arc one or more irregular dark spots 
between the forclimbs; soles nude. 

Length about 20 inches head and body; tail about 12, with the hair. 

This marten is found throughout the whole extent of the Himalayas; 
also on the Neclgherry hills and Ceylon; and, out of our province, it ex¬ 
tends from the Khasia hills through An-akan down the Malayan peninsula 
to Java. Horsfield, in his Catalogue, applied the synonym M. Gwatkin/sii 
to the dark Neclgherry race, but it was originally given to a Himalayan 
specimen, many of which are equally dark; and Dr. Adams considers that 
the dark state is merely the summer fur. The Malayan race is paler than 
the others, and according to Blyth, all specimens from thence are true to 
the particular coloring. 

The Indian marten is chiefly found in the valleys both of the outer 
ranges and the interior, but also ascends the wooded ridges in summer up 
to 7,000 or 8,000 feet of elevation. It is sometimes found in pairs, often 
in small families of five or six, and is not unfrequcntly met with hi the 
day time, hunting among brushwood, fallen trees, dm. If pursued by 
dogs it at once takes refuge on trees, in climbing which it is very active. 
Its food is said to be chiefly birds’ eggs; also rats, lizards and snakes 
soniotimes, and even, it is said, the young of the Kakar deer (Styloccrus). 
It is also very destructive to poultry. Adams states that it is easily 
domesticated, and is very active and playful; and Mr. Bonnctt, many 
years ago, gave an account of its maimers in confinement in the “ Gardens 
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nnd.Monngcries of the Zoological Society.” It has a very slight unplea¬ 
sant odour. 

Miirles toufamss, Hodgs8n, is stated to have been killed in Tibet, 
Ladak, &c., at 11,000 fret of elevation, where it chiefly lives in the 
villages of the inhabitants. It is also found iu Afghanistan, and its skin 
sold in tho bazars at I’eshawur. Another species, which Blyth is inclined 
to identify with Musteki tibtllina , the sable marten, has also been procured 
from Tibet. This has the soles clad with fur. The fonner of these lias by 
some observers been taken for the pine marten of Europe, Martes abietum. 

Gen. Mostela, Liunaius. 

Char. —Four molar teeth above on each side, and five below; lower 
canine with no internal tubercle, upper tuberculatcd tooth with the crown 
broader than long; cars short, rounded; feet short ; toes separate; claws 
sharp; tail short or moderate. Of small size; body elongated, vermiform. 

Weasels are a well known group of small animals, of lengthened habit 
of body and very short legs, to which the name vermin is commonly 
applied. They are, though so 6mall, most sanguinary in their disposi¬ 
tion, often killing far more than will satisfy their hunger. They are 
ground animals, hunting on the ground, and living in holes in wal!s r 
and such like places. They arc chiefly inhabitants of the northern parts 
of the old world and Northern America; and in India they are only 
found in the Himalayas. 

97. Mustek, sub-hemachalana. 

Hodosok, J. A. S. VI. 503— Blytii, Cat. 202.— M. Immcralis, Bi.vtu. 
Zimiong , Bhot,— Sang-king, Lepch. 

The IIimalayah Weasel. 

JDtxcr .—Uniform light bay or brown, slightly darker along the median 
lino; noso, upper lip and forehead, and the end of the tail dark-reddish 
brown; edge of the upper lip and chin hoary-white; foot dusky-hroivu; 
fur close, glossy and soft; head and ears more closely clad than the body ; 
tail laxly furred, tapering. 

Length boad nnd body 12 inches; tail with tho hair 1 inch more. 

Blyth described a specimen that bad some white spots ami mottling 
on the shoulders and sides of the neck. IJo also likens this species to the 
ermine, which is about the same size, but darker in color, und the tip of 
the tail black. 
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This weasel appears spread throughout tho whole range of Himalayas, 
from Cashmere to Daijeeling, chiefly on tho middle and outer ranges. 
Adams states that it is common in Cashmefe, and very destructive to 
poultry, &c. A dark variety is indicated in the list of HodgEon's collec- 

Tho stoat or ermine, M. erminra, is confidently stated to occur in 
the Himalayas, in Nepal by Hodgson, and Adams states it to be common 
in the lower and middle regions of tho Western Himalayas; but there 
do not appear to ho Himalayan examples of this species in nny of our 
museums. It is reddish-brown above, whito beneath, the extremity of 
the tail black in winter, changing to yellowish-white, retaining the black 
tail tip. 

98. Mustek kathiah. 

IIodgbon, J. A. S. IV. 702—Blyth, Cat. 203.— M. aurivenler, Hodg¬ 
son. —Kathia nyal, Nepal. 

The Yellow-bellied Weasel. 

Descr .—Deep rich brown above, golden yellow below ; chin whitish; 
cars, limbs and tail, concolorous with body; tail cylindric, tapered, half the 1 
length of the animal. 

Length, snout to rump 10 inches ; tail (minus the hail-) 5. The fin¬ 
is short, shining and adpressed, and the palms and soles are clad in hair. 

A horribly offensive yellowish gray fluid exudes from two openings 
placed near the root of the tail. 

This weasel has only been found in the eastern Himalayas, from Nepal, 
and probably Bootan, as a specimen said to be from Assam is in the 
Museum of the Asiatic Society, Calcutta. 

“ This beautiful creature,” writes Mr. Hodgson, “ is exceedingly prized 
by the Nepaicse for it service in ridding houses of rats. It is easily tamed, 
and such is the dread of it common to all murine animals, that not one 
will approach a house whe re it is domiciled. Eats and mice seem to have 
an instinctive sense of its hostility to them, so much so that as soon as it 
is introduced into a house they are observed to hurry away in all directions, 
being apprized no doubt of its presence by tho peculiar odour it emits. 
Its ferocity and courage are made subservient to the amusement of tho 
rich, who train it to attack large fowls, geese, and even goats and sheep. 
The latter, equally with the former, fall cortain sacrifices to its agility and 
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deringness. So soon ns it is loosed it rushes up the fowl’s toil or the 
gout’s leg, nnd seizes tho great artery of the neck, nor over quits its hold 
till the victim sinks under exhaustion from loss of blood.” 

99, Mustela strigidorsa. 

Hodgson, apud Hoesfield, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist 1855—P. Z. S. 
1856, pi. XLIX. 

The Striped Weasel. 

Descr .—Intense brown, with lips, head and neck inferiorly, and a dorsal 
and ventral stripe yellowish white or pale aureous. 

Length, snout to vent, 12 inches; tail 5£, with tho hair 1 inch more. 

Larger than if. kathiah. Horsfield states that in one specimen sent to 
tho East India Museum, tho brown has a shade of cliesnut, and tho under 
parts of the)head, neck and breast are nearly white, witk r n slight isabelline 
discoloration. 

This weasel was procured by Hodgson in Sikim. If the dorsal stripe 
were not uniformly present, it might be taken merely for a variety of 
M. katluah. 

Gray has described M. Horsfieldii from Bootan, uniform dark blackish- 
brown, very little paler beneath; and middle of the front of the chin, and 
the lower lips white; tail slender, blackish at the tip; half as long as tho 
head and body. This is very probably a dark race of Mustela sub-hcmacha- 
lana, such ns was obtained by Hodgson in Nepal, and of which there is a 
drawing in tho British Museum. 

Hodgson lias described two other weasels from Tibet, Mustela lemon, 
brownish-fawn above, pure yellow beneath; head nnd limbs cnnescent. 
Length, head body 9J inches; tail 6); fur, short, soft. 

M. canigula, cinnamon-red, head and neck below hoary; whiskers small 
and rigid. Length, head and body, l.H inches; tail 9£. 

A wonsol is described from the Malayan peninsula and Java, M. nudipes, 
E. Cuvier; if. sarmatica, Pallas, of Northern nnd Central Asia, has been 
procured in Afghanistan; nnd if. sibirica, Pallas (if. Iludgsotu. Gray), 
has boon sent from China. 

if. putorius, -L,, the polecat of Europe, of which tho ferret is consi¬ 
dered to bo a domestic variety, has been made tho type of tho genus 
PtUorius , E. Cuvier; nnd a race nearly allied has boon described by 
Hodgson, as Putorius tibetunus, olim Mustela larvata, from Tibot. 
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Snb-fam. J.itrin,k, Otters. 

Of largo sine; feet webbed; tail flattened. 

Gun. Lutra, Ray. 

Char .—Dental formula according to Owen, prasmolars ; molars 
The upper flesh-tooth very large, with a large accessor^ tubercle- 
internally, the lower one tnbereulated posteriorly; otherwise ns in the 
weasels. Ears small, remote ; feet palmate, short; body lengthened; tail 
longish, stout at the base, round, depressed towards the tip, and flat, 
beneath. 

Otters are a well marked group of animals, distinguished by their 
elongated and somewhat flattened form, short and stout limbs, with the 
toes well webbed and spreading, and with naked sole6. The fur is close, 
fine and short, consisting of a woolly fur beneath, and a layer of smooth 
glossy hairs above. The eyes are provided with a nyctitating membrane, 
or additional half-transparent eyelid like that of birds, as a defence to 
them under water. The teeth are strong and sharp, and the tubercles of 
the molars very pointed, to secure their prey, which is almost entirely fish, 
which they hunt for and capture under water with wonderful activity and 
skill. The skull is said to have something in common with Seals in the 
short muzzle, and wide and flat cranium; the suborbital foramen is large. 
The articulations of the extremities are such as to admit of great freedom 
of motion. The intestines are about six times longer than the head 
and body. 

Mr. Blyth remarks, “ the species of this genus are most difficult of 
determination, and require to be further studied and more elaborately 
described with reference to their distinctions one from another.” 

100. Lutra nair. 

F. Cuvier.— L. chincnsis and L. indica, Gray.— L. larm/ensis, 
Hodoson.—Elliot, Cat. 15— Bi.yth, Cat. 214— Pam lenta, II.— Nir-mti, 
Can. Neem-hika, Tel., all signifying watcr-dog.— Jal manjer, Mahr., 
i. e. water-cat.— TJtl or H-ud, Udtii, Ud billcm, Hindi. 

The Common Indian Otter. 

. Descr .—Above hair brown, or light chesnut-brown, in some grizzled 
with hoary tips, in others with a tinge of Isabella yellow ; beneath yellowish. 




■white, or reddish-white; upper lip, sides of head and neck, chin and throat, 
whitish, the line of separation between tho two colors more a less 
distinctly marked; in some the throat tinged with orange brown ; pavvR 
albescent in some, simply of a lighter shade in others; tail brown beneath. 
F. Cnvier, in his description, mentions some pale facial spots, but these 
are indistinct, though there is sometimes a faint pale eyebrow. 

Total length np to 4G inches, of which the tail is 17, and 3 inches 
wide at the base. 

I have followed Blytli in joining L. nair and L. indicn , though at one 
time I was strongly inclined to believe them distinct. My impression was 
that the common otter of most of the rivers of Southern India at all 
events, was distinct from the generally larger, and more robust otter 
found in such numbers along the Malabar coast, and in lower Bengal; and 
that the latter, besides being larger, had the fur more reddish or ycl- 
lowieh-hrown, and with the two colors much more distinctly divided ; in 
fact more resembling Lutra vulgaris ; but in the absence of authentic spe¬ 
cimens, I can only draw the attention of observers for future verification. 

Accepting the synonymy as above then, this otter is found throughout 
all India, from tho extreme South and Ceylon, to the foot of the Hima¬ 
layas, and from the Indus to Burmah and Malayan.!, frequenting alike 
rivers, and salt water inlets, and from the level of the sea to a considerable 
elevation. It has its lair under large rooks, among boulders; and, in alluvial 
countries, excavates extensive burrows, generally in some elevated spot close 
to tho river, with numerous entrances. It is almost always found in par¬ 
ties of five, six, or more, and, though partly nocturnal in its habits, may 
often be seen hunting after the sun is high, and sometime before sunset. 
I have seen a party out in tho sea, on tho Malabar coast, probably making 
their way from one backwater to another, hut as they arc very numerous 
on this coast, they may now and then hunt in the sea. This otter is 
trained in some parts of Bengal to assist in fishing, by driving the fish into 
the nets. Yonng ones are not unusually caught in the fishermen's nets, 
and are very easily tamed. I had one brought me when very young, 
whilst at Tellichcrry on tho Malabar coast, which I brought up with a 
terrier dog, with whom it became very friendly. This otter would follow 
me in my walks hko a dog. and amuse itself by a few gambols in the 
water when it had the opportunity, and now and then caught frogs and 
small fish. As it grew older it took to going about by itself, and one day- 
found its way to tho bazar, and seized a lurgo fish from a Mopish. When 





resisted, it showed such fight that the rightful owner was fain to .drop it. 
Afterwards it took regularly to this highway stylo of living, and I had 
on several occasions to pay for my pet’s dinner rather more than was 
necessary, so I resolved to get rid of it. I put it in a closed box, and 
having kept it without food for some time, I conveyed it myself in a boat 
some seven or eight miles off, up somo of the numerous backwaters on this 
coast. I then liberated it, and when it had wandered out of sight among 
somo inundated paddy fields, I returned by boat by a different, route. 
That same evening, about 9 p. m., whilst in the town, about one and a half 
miles from my own house, witnessing some of tho ceremonials connected 
with the Mohurrum festival, the otter entored the temporary shed, walked 
across tho floor, and camo and lay down at my feet 1 

The specific nnmo given by F. Cnvier is unfortunate, it being only the 
the termination of the common native name Nir-nai , or water-dog, and 
wrongly spelled moreover. Blyth, in his Catalogue, records a specimen 
from Algeria, quito undistingmshablo from specimens from Bengal. 

101. Lutra vulgaris. 

Erxleben—Blyth, Cat. 21G— L. monticola, Hodqbon. 

The Hill Otter. 

Descr .—Above brntre brown ; below sordid hoary, vaguely defined 
except on the lips and chin; limbs dark; fur long and rough, not adpressed. 
Such is Hogdson's description of his monticola. Blyth describes a 
specimen from Daijeelmg, as “ fur longish, dark colcothar brown, slightly 
grizzled with a pale ring near the tip; beneath fnlvons white, which 
extends to the tip of the tail; beneath the pale lower parts abruptly separat¬ 
ed from the brown above. The second incisor is slightly out of its place 
behind the others.” This is also noticed by Hodgson. 

Length head and body 32 inches; tail 20. 

Blyth has compared the skull of this otter with that of tho European 
one, and finds them identical. The skull differs from that of A. nair 
in being more compressed between the orbits. 

As far as we at present know, the common otter of Europe is restricted, 
in India, to tho interior of the Himalayas. 

Hodgson lias described a small otter from the hills, as Lutra auro 
hrunnea. Size small; habit of body vermiform ; tail less than two-thirds 
of the length of the body ; toes and nails fully developed; fur longish and 
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nvgh Color rick chesnut-brown above, golden red below, and on the 
extremities. Length head and body 20 to 22 inches; tail 12 to 13. 

Blyth, in his Catalogue, has No. 215, L. -, very like L. nai V, but 

specimens with adult dentition smaller by one hall or noarly so. Bound only 
at groat elevations in Ceylon. This is probably the 6ame as tho small otter 
of tho Neolgherries, referred to by some writers in the “ Bengal Sporting 
Review,” &c.; by some called tho black otter, by others the red one; 
and is perhaps the same as Hodgson's L. auro-brunnea . 

Hodgson has indicated other otters from tho Himalayas. In tho 
Malayan peninsula, besides L. nair, there is another, Lutra barang, Raffles. 

The next otters have the claws very minute, not projecting, but imbedded 
in the phalanx, tho foremost upper priemolars often naturally wanting, and 
they have been separated generically as Aonyx, Lesson. Tho third and 
fourth toes exceed the others in length, and are more closely united. 
It was founded on a Cape speoies, Lutra imnguis. One is found in India 
extending into Mnlayana. 

103. Lutra leptonyx. 

Hobbfield, Zool. Res., Java, with figure.— Blyth, Cat. 217.— Aonyx 
Ilorqfieldii, Gnav.— L. indigitata, und Aonyx s’lcimensis, Hodgson. — 
Chumm, Bhot.— Suriam, Lepch. 

The Clawless OTTEn. 

Descr. —Above earthy-brown or ckcsnnt-brown; lips, sides of head, 
chin, throat, and upper part of breast white, tinged with yellowish-gray. 
In young individuals the white of the lower parts is less distinct, sometimes 
very pale-brownish. 

Length head and body 24 niches; tail 13 ; palm 2f; planta S|. 

This otter has been found thronghout the Himalayas, from the North¬ 
west to Silrim; also in lower Bengal, in Arrakan, down to tho islands, &c. 
I saw one lolled close to Calcutta at tho edge of tho salt-water lake. It 
had not previously been recorded from lower Bengal. 

Tribe, Dioitiobada. 

Syn. Cynodia, Blyth in part. 

In walking the digits alone are placed on tho ground. These are tho 
most typical of the Carnivora, and most of them aro very speedy and quick 
in their actions. 

They differ from tho previous tribes in having a small ccecura. 
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The IMgitignvV* Carnivora are divided into three families— FclMrt, 
VivcrridiT, and Canute, or the Cuts, the Civet cats, and tho Dogsi' ' ' 

Fam. Fnuini!. The Cat tribe. 


Molars "f which, according to F. Cuvier, two are falso molars 

on each side in both jaws, and there is no tuberculato molar in the lower 
j aw. Accordbig to Owen, tho dental formula is, incisors |—|; canines 
j—pnomolars |—|; molars |—j; total 30 teeth. Fore-feet noth five, 
hind-feet with four or five, toes. 

The animals of this family have the smallest number of molars, and 
lienee their jaws aro short and strong; the head is rounded, and the limbs 
powerful. Their teeth are particularly cutting, the canines very Large and 
sharp, the flesh-tooth above threc-lobed, witli a tuberclo on its inner side; 
and tho tnberculated molar above small. All aro essentially carnivorous, 
and they arc the type of tho tribo and order. Their footfall is noiseless, 
from the thick pads with which the under surface of their feet is furnished. 
To preserve their claws sharp, they are habitually kept withdrawn between 
the toes, by the action of an elastic ligament which acts on the last joint 
of each toe, bending it upwards. When tho animal is about to strike, tho 
flex or tendons pull down this last phalanx, and the claw is thus exserted. 
Their fur is usually dense and short. Their limbs are of moderate length 
and very powerful, and they can take astonishing hounds. Their vision is 
adapted for night as well as for day, and all are nocturnal in habits, or nearly 
so. Their sense of hearing is very acute, and their long whiskers aro deli¬ 
cate organs of touch. Tho tongue is furnished with rough papilla?, directed 
backwards and somewhat recurved. Tho clavicle is rudimentary, and 
imbedded among the muscles. They usually take their prey by suddenly 
springing on it from a concealed spot, and if they fail in seizing it rarely 
pursue. They are generally solitary, but occasionally hunt in families. 

The eat tribe are found over both continents, but do not occur in Aus¬ 
tralia ; and tho larger species are most numerous in warm countries. 

Mr. Blytk has recently published (Proc. Zool. Soe. 1863, p. 181) a 
Synopsis of the Asiatic species of Felts, containing several alterations in the 
nomenclature from that of his Catalogue, all of which I kayo hero adopted. 





'Tho Gilt tribe may bo popularly divided into Lions, Tigers, Leopards, 
Oats and Lynxes ; which have been not unfrequently made by late authors 
into as many genera, but recently have been retained in one largo genus. 
Blyth divides the Asiatic cats into three groups—the Pardinc series, 
with robust skeleton, and rounded and obtuse ear-conch; Lynxino series; 
end the hunting Cheeta. 


Gen. Feus, Linn. 

Char .—Those of the family. Ilind-fcct with four toes. 

1st. Lions, Leo , Gray, and others. Unspotted, of large size; pupil 
round. Lions arc distinguished by their enormous head, maned neck, 
comparatively weak hind limbs, and a shortish, tufted tail. 

103. Felis leo. 

LiiOTiEBS— F. (leo) asiaticus of some.— F. (leo) gvjratmsis , Smee, 
Trans. Zool. Soc., with fig.— Bennett, Tower Menagerie, pi. XXIV.— 
Blytu, Cat. 171., Syuops. 2 —Sher, Bablur-shir, ll.—Vntia bag in 
Guzrat and Gutch, i. e. the camel-colored tiger.— Singha, II., in some 
parts .—SkmgaL Bong. 


The Asiatic Lion. 

Descr .—Of a pale tawny color without spots or stripes, tail tutted; 
mane scanty in some, well marked in others. 

Length 8.} to 9£ feet; 3^ feet in height; foot fij-inches in diameter. 
The weight of one, 8 feet 9| inches long, was 35 stone. 

The Asiatic lion was long considered to differ from the African one, 
in being smaller and less powerful, and in wanting the rufous or vinous 
tinge so general in the African race; but recent observations tend to 
confirm the specific identity of lions from Asia and Africa, pale colored 
races being by no means rare in Africa; but it must be allowed that the 
African lion has generally a finer mane, ns well ns a median line of 
lengthened hairs along the abdomen, which Is seldom present in the Asiatic 
linn; and,moreover, has a somewhat different physiognomy. Tho race from 
Guzrat was considered distinct by Major Smee, of the Bombay army, and 
it was snpposed that tho Indian race wanted the mane altogether. It 
has, however, haen clearly shown by Blyth and others, that the absence 
of tho mane in certain cpccimolls was probably accidental, being turn oil 






ill Iho prickly jungles of thoso districts of India which it still frcqncrifs, 
and that if allowed to grow that the mane was well developed. Bennett’s 
figure referred to above, was taken from a lion brought front Eurriatin. 

The lion is found in various parts of India, chiefly tho Eorth-west, 
from Catch to Ilurriana, Gwalior and Saugor, hut is now 6nly at all 
common in Giizrat and Cutch. I have heard of its having been killed south 
of the Nerbudda many years ago, and I have scon tile skins of ttto that 
were obtained near Bangor a few years back, near which placo, indeed 
tolerably authentic intelligence was received of their presence in 185G; 
whilst (juite recently two lions were killed most unexpectedly near 
Gwalior. In former years, lions were much more common in the eastern 
portion of their present habitat. 

Little is recorded of the habits of tho lion ns found in India. It is 
said to prey chiefly on bullocks and donkeys, and the fat is highly prized 
by tho natives as a cure for rheumatism. Later and more authentic accounts 
of tho habits of the lion in Africa than those usually found in tho older 
works on natural history, do not quite confirm those accounts of its 
noble character. 

The l’uma, F. concolor, of South America, the largest of tho Ameri¬ 
can feline animals, is sometimes classed with tho lions from its uniform 
coloration, but it. wants both the mane and the tail tuft. 

2nd. Tigers. Of large size, striped, pupil vertical. Gen. Tigris, Gray. 

104. Fells tigris. 

LiKuj.cs.— Tigris rcgnlis , Guay.—Blyth, Cat. 172, and Synops. 3.— 
Bngh, and Pah’i/at high, fem. Bdghni, H.— Slier and (female) SUmi, 
in tho North of India generally.— Sda-vayh , Hindi.— Go-vagh, Beng.— 
Wvlulg, Main-.— Nahnr in Bundclcund and Central India.— Tut of the 
hill people of Bhngulpore.— Nongga-chor in GoruUporo.— Ptlli, Tel. and 
Tam ; also, Pedda puli, Tel Panda puli, Mai ,—IUU, Cm.—Taglt, in 
Tibet.— Stihtong, Lepeh.— T6kh, Bhot. 

The Tiger. 

Dcscr. — Bright fawm color, more or less tinged with rufous, and 
with dark stripes. 

“ The peculiarly striped skin of tho tigor,” says Blyth, “ at once 
distinguishes it from every other feline animal, and equally so does the 
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Intensity Of .the bright rufous ground huo, go exquisitely set off with 
White about the head.” Again, “ unless the lion, no other cat approaches 
it in the frinssive proportions of the fore paw, as compared with the hind. 
Some of both sexes are made more heavily then others, with a greater 
development of the fold of skin along the belly, which adds to their ap¬ 
parent bulk. The stripes too vary much in different individuals, and 
occasionally are almost throughout double.” 

The tiger is found throughout all India, from Capo Comorin to the 
Himalayas, ascending the hills occasionally to on elevation of 6,000 or 
7,000 feet. It is found in all the forests and jungles throughout the 
peninsula, occasionally visiting the moro open and cultivated parts of the 
country, and harbouring in thickets, long grass, and especially in brush¬ 
wood on river banks, and on churs covered with tamarisk. In the hot 
weather, indeed, theso are its favorite resorts in many parts of Central India, 
and from there it sallies forth towards the villages in search of food. In 
lower Bengal the heavy grass jungles and swamps are his usual lair. 
Tigers are perhaps more abundant in lower Bengal than in most other parts 
of the country, and are said to be both larger and moro savage than those 
from other parts of India. Those of Central India, however, are perhaps 
as largo, and quite, if not more ferocious that their Bengal brethem. 

The average size of a full grown male tiger is from 9 to 9-ir feet in 
length, but I fancy there is very little doubt that, occasionally, tigers are 
killed 10 feet in length, and perhaps a few inches over that; but the stories 
of tigers II feet and 12 feet in length, so often heard and repeated, 
certainly require confirmation, and I have not myself seen an authentic 
account of a tiger that measured more than 10 feet and 2 or 3 inches. 
Major Sherwill who was for some years in Dinagepore district, told mo 
that the largest he had seen killed was 9 feet 8 inches. The skin is very 
often measured either when fresh taken from the carcase, or after it has 
been stretched out to dry; and Mr. W. Elliot records an instance of a 
libn measured by himself at 9 feet 4 inches. This was noted by one of 
the party as 11 feet and by another as 12 feet, the first measurement 
being taken from the skin when taken off; tho other from tko skin 
stretched out by pegs for drying. . 

Mr. Waltor Elliot/* has tho following remarks on tho distribution and 
habits of this animal in Southern India. “ Tho tiger is common ovor tho 
whole district, breeding in tho forest and mountain tracts, and coming 

* Cat. Trlfimmalia, South Mohr. Country, 



into llio open country when the grain is on tho ground. In some plnces 
they do much mischief, and have been known to carry off tho inhabitants 
out of tho villages whilst sleeping in their verandahs during the night. 
Tho female has from two to four young, and does not breed at any. 
particular season. Their chief prey is cattle, but they also catch the 
wild hog, tho sambar, and more rarely the spotted deer. It is naturally 
a cowardly animal, and always retreats from opposition, until wounded or 
provoked. Several instances came to notice of its being compelled to 
relinquish its prey by tho cattlo in a body driving it off. In one case an 
official report was made of a herd of buffaloes rushing on n tiger that had 
seized the herd-boy, and forcing it to drop him. Its retiring from the 
wild hog has been already adverted to. Though the wild hog often 
becomes its prey, it sometimes falls a victim to the successful resistance 
of the wild boar. I once found a full-grown tiger newly killed, evidently 
by tho rip of a boar’s tusk; and two similar instances were related to me 
by a gentleman who had witnessed them—one of a tiger, the other of a 
panther. It is generally believed a tiger always kills his own food, and 
will not eat carrion. I met with one instance of a tigress and two full 
grown cubs devouring a bullock that had died of disease. I saw the 
carcass in the evening: next day on tho report of tigers having been heard 
in the night, I followed their track, and found she had dragged the dead 
animal into the centre of a cornfield, and picked the bones quite clean, 
after which she found a buffalo, killed it, and eat only a small portion of it. 
Another instance was related in a letter from a celebrated sportsman in 
Klumdoish, who having killed a tigress, on his return to his tents sent a 
pad elephant to bring it home. The messenger returned, reporting that 
on Ids arrival he found her alive. They went out next morning to the 
spot, and discovered that she had been dragged into a ravine by another 
tiger ami hall'the carcass devoured. They found him close by, and killed 
him also. Tho Blieels in Khandeisli say that in tho monsoon, when food 
is scarce, the tiger feeds on frogs, and an instance occurred some years ago 
in that province of one beiug lulled in a state of extreme emaciation from 
n porcupine’s quill that had passed through liis gullet, and prevented his 
swallowing, and which had probably boon planted there in his attempt to 
make one of tkeso animals bis prey. Many superstitious ideas prevail 
among the natives regarding tho tiger. They imagine that an additional 
lobe is added to bis liver every year; that his claws arranged together so 
as to form a circle, and hung round a child’s neck preserves it from the 
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of tlio evil eye; that the whiskci's constitute a deadly poison, which 
for this 'reason are carefully burnt off the instant the animal is killed. 
Several of the lower castes eat his flesh." 

The late Major Shcvwill, of the Bevenuo Survey, gave me some interest¬ 
ing information on the habits of the tiger, as observed by him in the 
Dinagepore district—the substance of which is as follows:— 

Tigers aro very partial to certain localities, and avoid others to all 
appearance quite os favorable cover. Year after year they will be found 
in one locality and killed, and never be seen in another close at hand 
apparently just as suitable. They are very fond of ruins, and may often 
bo seen lying on the top of old walls, temples, &c.; sometimes three or 
four together. Generally speaking the Bengal tiger is a harmless, timid 
animal, but ‘svben wounded he becomes ferocious and dangerous. Ho 
seldom molests man without provocation, and man-eaters are very scarce 
in Bengal, except in the vicinity of the Sunderbuns. A tigress has from 
two to four cubs at a time, which remain with her until they are able to kill 
for themselves. Young tigers are by far the most mischievous, occasion¬ 
ally billing as many as four or five cows at once, whilst an old one seldom 
kills more than what it requires for its food. An old tiger will kill a cow 
about once a week, and for this purpose will quit its place of retreat in 
dense jungle, proceed to the vicinity of a villago and lull a bullock or cow. 
B will remain near the ‘ kill ’ for two or three days, and sometimes longer, 
gnawing the, bones before retreating to deep cover. A tigress deposits her 
young in good cover. Two taken by Major Sherwill were laid under a 
thorn bnsh in dense jungle. Null grass appeal’s to be a favorite place for 
breeding in. The mother appears much distressed on losing her young, 
and for three or four nights afterwards remains at the spot roaring all 
night in a veiy excited manner. 

Tlio few remaining observations must be considered as supplementary 
to the previous observations of Messrs. Elliot and Sherwill. When 
once a tiger- takes to killing man, it almost always perseveres in its en¬ 
deavours to procure the same food; and, in general, it has been found 
that very old tigers, whose teeth are blunted or gone, and the vigour 
of whose strength is faded, are those that relish human food, finding it 
a much more easy prey than cattle. In 6omo parts of Central India, 
however, it appears to be more the rule than the exception; and in the 
Muadlah district, oast from Jubbulpore, in 1856, and previous years, on 
an average botwcon two and three hundred villagers were killed annually. 
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So dire wns tho destruction that Major Erskino, tho Commissioficr, applied, 
to tho Madras Government to furnish an officer for the special work of 
thinning those cannibals. In the 13ustar country, south-east of Nagporc, 
when I traversed pnrt of that then unexplored district, I found that in 
several parts the villages were deserted, entirely, as I was informed, from 
the ravages of tigers, although in some instances, the villages had been 
surrounded by a high stockade. In the Bengal Sunderbung too many, 
wood cutters are (or used to he) annually carried off. 

Tiger hunting is generally done from elephants in Northern India;. and 
a well trained shikaree elephant will stand tho charge of a tiger well, 
occasionally even rushing to meet it, which is by no means agreeable 
to the sportsman in the kowdah. In Southern India, where there are 
but few elephants kept, the tiger is often successfully slain ‘-on foot; but 
it is at all times a dangerous sport, and many serious and fatal accidents 
are well known to have occurred. Occasionally a tiger is shot by night 
from a platform on a tree, either close to where the tiger has killed, 
but not eaten all his prey, or, with a fresh bullock picketed near. In 
the Wynaad one class of Hindoos assemble in large numbers, and form¬ 
ing a large circle, drive the tiger into a net, where it is speared. Various 
modes of capture are practised all over India, and strychnine has been 
had resort to occasionally to destroy this animal; but in spite of the 
numbers killed annually by sportsmen, and by native shikarees for the 
sake of the Government reward, in many districts its numbers appear to 
be only slightly dimin ished. 

The native idea about the tiger getting an additional lobe to its liver 
every year has been fully taken up by English sportsmen, and in tho pages 
of the Bengal Sporting Magazine, &c., tho number of lobes in tho livers 
of tigers whose death is there chronicled, are duly recorded. The clavicle 
lies loosely imbedded among tho muscles near tiro shoulder joint, and is 
considered of great virtue by natives. Tho whiskers are, in some parts of ■ 
Southern India, considered to endow tho fortunate possessor with unlimited 
power over tho opposite sex. Tho claws are mounted in silver and made 
into bracelets. 

The tiger is peculiar to Asia, extending as far west as Georgia, through 
Persia to Bokhara, and is also found in Amurland, in the Altai region 
and China; thence extending south through Burmali to the Malayan 
peninsula, and some of the neighbouring larger islands. It is not found in 
Ceylon. 
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Ifcxt come tlio Leopards. Gen. Leopardus, Gray. Thcso are more 
or loss spotted. Of moderate or large size, tail long. 

105. Felis pardus: 

Lnmmoe.— Blvth, Cat. 173, Synops. 4.— F. leopardus, ScnriE- 
deh, —Leopardus varius, Gray. —Tho Panther and Leopard of the 
English in India. 


The Pard. 

Baser .—Of a rnfons-fawn color, more or less deep, with dark spots 
grouped in rosettes; tail more or Ibbs ringed. Varies greatly in size, from 
six to eight feet, and upwards. 

It is still an undecided point among Zoologists, whether there arc two 
distinct species of leopard, or whother they are simply varieties of the same 
species. Temminck in his monograph of the genus Felts, placed them 
distinct, with the following characters:— F. leopardus. The leopard. Tail 
as long as tho body only; fin- light-fulvous, the spots moderately distinct 
from each other, as much as 18 lines in diameter; caudal vertebra: 22. 
Prom Asia only. F. pardus. Tho panther. Smaller; tail as long as 
the head and body; far deep yellow-fulvous, tho spots closely approxi¬ 
mate, not more than 14 lines in diameter ; caudal vertebra: 28. From 
both Asia and Africa. Cuvier considered that F. pardus was found in 
Africa and part of Asia; whilst F. leopardus was confined to the regions 
adjacent to the Straits of Sanda: and Sol. Muller, reversing the names, 
says that F. pardus is only found in Sumatra and Java, thus confirming 
Cuvier’s idea of one species being peculiar to these regions. Of lato years 
the two varieties have been classed under one specific name, and Mr. 
Blyth has joined them in his Catalogue and Synopsis, which arrangement 
I have also here followed. 

The prevalent idea, however, among sportsmen in India, is that there 
are two distinct races or varieties, and taking Mr. Elliot’s remarks as 
tho ground work, I shall briefly notice each. 

1st. Tho larger Variety which (with most sportsmen) I shall here call 
tho Panther. 'F. pyrdns npud Hodg6on.— F. leopardus. apud Temminck.— 
Leopard of Sykes.— -Tcndioa, H., throughout India ,—'-Pinduwd of Bauris, 
or cheeto catchorsr— data, 'and Ghita-bfig, popularly— Adnara, Hindi in 





Central Imlin.— Uoiwja, Can.— Atned, Mnlir. of Qh&tar-^Oilnna $mli, Tel. 

_ JJiid-dl of (.Jowls.— JJay-hcera oml Tahir hay ill tho Himalayas.— Sib, 

Tibetan. 

Tlio color of this largo variety is generally pale fulvous-ycllow, tie 
Polly w hile ; vvliilst some are deeper aiyl more tawny in lino, and others 
without any while at all lieneath. “ Ab a general rule,” Says Walter 
Ulliol, “the fur of the llomya is shorter and closer than that of the 
small variety. The most strongly marked difference of character that 
I observed was iii .the skulls. That of the Honiga being longer and more 
pointed, with a ridge running along the occiput, and- much developed for 
the attachment of the muscles of the neck. If this character is universal 
and permanent, it will afford a good ground of distinction.” 

Mountaineer, in the Bengal Sporting Review, Yol. VIII., says, “This 
is a fine and handsome animal. It may bo distinguished by its superior 
size, and the different formation of tho head, which is much longer than 
that of the other;” thus lotting on the same distinctive mark as Mr. 
Elliot. Horsfichl, 1. c., say# “ that this is a taller, larger, slighter imimal 
than the next one, with fewer and more broken spots.” Sir. Elliot gives 
the dimensions as, head and'body 4| to 5 foot; tail 2f to 8 foot. A fine 
male, killed near Mbow in 1804, measured 4 feet 9 inches to root of tail, 
which was 3 feet 2 inches; total 7 feet 11 inches; 

My own experience has led me to conclude that this large variety is 
seldom found in dense forest country, but in more open*’ country, where 
low hills and deep ravines occur. Mr. Elliot says, “It is found chiefly 
among flic rocky hills to the eastwards. It is a taller, slighter, more 
active animal, extremely strong and fierce. It is a very formidable 
assailant, and several instances occurred of as many as four men having 
been killed by one before it was, put, ‘ hors de combat.’ ” Mountaineer says, 
“ It generally keeps aloof from villages, wandering through the forests, 
and glens of tho remoter hills. It preys on all wild animals, wild pigs, 
monkeys, &c., occasionally seizes on domestic cattle.” Baker says, “that 
in Ceylon (where it is called tiger) ho has seen a full grown hull with his 
neck broken by a leopard who attacked it, and that at Newora cilia they 
destroy many cattle.” Johnson, in his Field Sports of India, gives an 
account of “ a panther or leopard- having leapt over a wall 7 feet high, 
two or three night f .in succession, and had lulled and carried off a deer 
each night:” ho adds, “I rather think it was a panther, an animal larger 
than tho leopard.” I have myself had pofiics twice killed closo to my 





Own tent, near Miaow, by panthers. Mr. Barnes, of Colgong, informs 
me that ho has known many cases of human beings killed by them in the 
Bhagulpore district, old women being the chief victims, some of whom 
were taken out of their huts. Children are not unfrequenlly carried off 
in various parts of India. This is the variety usually found in Bengal. 
It appears to extend through Western' Asia as far as the Caucasus, 
and it is common in the mountainous parts of Afghanistan, but does 
not accompany the tiger iaito Northern Asia. In Africa it is often 
destrnctivo to human life; as also in 6ome parts the Malayan pe¬ 
ninsula. 

■ 2nd. The leopard, or. smaller variety. F. leopardvs apnd Hodgson.— 
F. pardus apudTemmmck.— F. longicaudctta, Valenciennes.— Gorbucha, or 
Borbacha, H., in the Deccan.— Becbem-bagh, Mahr .—Bibla of the Bauris.— 
Ghur-hay and Bfiecr-hay, of some of the hill tribes near Simla; but 
generally called Lakkar-bagha throughout the bills, a word in the plains 
confined to the Hyama. 

W. Elliot says, “ The generality of Kcrlcah are dark, whence probably 
their name, from kera, dark; the fur is longer and looser than in the Honiga. 
It is a smaller and stouter animal, and varies much in size, some not 
being bigger than a largo tiger-cat, though the skull proved them to bo 
adult animals. The skull is rounder, and the bony ridge of the Honiga 
wanting. Dimensions from 3 to 3} feet to root of tail, which is 2J feet; 
height It to’iJ feet.” 

Horsfield says, “smaller, stouter, darker, with the spots more crowded.” 
Mountaineer says, “ It is smaller, with a round bull-dog head.” This 
is the one most commonly met with, and appears to he the most numerous. 
It does not confine itself to the foreBts, but prowls among villages, carrying 
off sheep, goats, dogs, and sometimes commits great depredations. It. is 
very fearless, frequently seizing a dog in tho middle of a village, whilst 
the inhabitants are still stirring. “ Everywhere,” says Mr. Blyth, “ it is 
n fearful foe to the canine races, and in general to all the smaller animals— 
sheep, goats, deer, monkeys, pea-fowl, &c.—and when such animals are 
penned up and helplessly in its power, it will kill any number of them, seem¬ 
ingly in indulgence of ifs blood-sucking propensity." Hutton mentions 
one entering ahouso and seizing a> bull-dog chained to the bed of its 
master, and I have known it enter tents and curry off dogs in (iooinsnur 
as well as on tho Himalayas. At Manantoddy, in the Wynand, I ban- 
known every dog in tho station to have been carried off, many in broad 
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daylight. This email variety appear to be moat abundant in forest 
countries, as in Malabar, the Wynaad, Goomeoor, and the more wooded 
parts of the Himalayas. In winter it is particularly bold, coining on to 
the roads in some of our hill stations shortly after sunset, and carrying 
off many dogs. A spiked iron collar is often, however, a sufficient 
protection, and in the interior of the hills most of the shepherd dogs are 
thus clad. It always seizes it prey by the back of tho neck or the throat, 
and it is popularly believed in India that it cannot recover from a Wound 
inflicted on it, which would bo tho case sometimes if it seized a dog from 
behind. Instances are known of tho fine hill dogs killing leopards occa¬ 
sionally in fair fight. . , 

Speaking generally of the pard, without reference to4lie distinct races, 
Blyth says, “The pard is a particularly silent creature, very stealthy, 
and will contrive to dodge and hide itself in places where it would appear 
impossible that a creature of its size could find concealment." In the 
Malay Provinces, they are said to attack man not unfrequently, and are 
said occasionally to climb np to the machans ® with facility, and carry 
off people who are watching the grain by night. They are popularly 
said to be much in the habit of climbing trees, but this habit does not 
seem to have been much noticed by late observers. The natives assert 
that they are fearful of water, and will not readily swim, and are therefore 
rarely found on small islands. Blyth too says that, ‘Mt shows great 
aversion to wetting its feet, and if water be spilt in its ca£»,'will carefully 
avoid treading on it if possible.” Like the tiger, the leopard will, if 
hungry, eat any dead 1 carcass he can find. 

A well marked race is tho blade leopard, F. melas, Peron.— F. perniger, 
Hodgson, Cat Coll. B. M., No. 25. It is of an uniform dull black color, 
the spots showing in particular lights. Mr. Elliot considered it a variety 
of the Iloniga or panther, but it is generally a smaller animal, and is 
almost always found in forests or forest country, in this more resembling 
tho leopard. It is found sparingly throughout India, from the Himalayas 
to Malabar and Ceylon, and in Assam, tho Malay peninsula, &c.; but. 
I have not seen it recorded from Africa. Mr. Hodgson is inclined to 
consider it a distinct species. 

Tho name leopard and also panther were originally both given to the 
Cheeta or hunting leopard, this being the pard of the ancients, but they 
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terra teen so universally applied to tlio present species, that it would be 
rain, to attempt to restore these names to their legitimate owner. 

106. Felis uncia. 

ScHKGBEn.—B lyth, Cat. 174, Synops. 5.— Hodgson, J. A. S. XI. 
274.— F. unaoidcs, Hodoson.— F. pardus apud Pallab. — F. irbis, 
EimoffiERQ.—/to - , Tibetan.— Salt, Bhot.— Pahle, Lepch. —Burrel hay 
of, tho Simla hills.— Thurw&g in Kunawur.—Snow leopard of sports- 

The Ounce. 

Daev. —Ground color pale yellowish-gray; head, cheeks and back 
of neck, covered with small irregular dark spots, gradually changing 
posteriorly on the hack and sides into dark rings, running in lines on the 
back, but irregularly distributed on the shoulders, sides and haunch; from 
the middle of the back to near the root of the tail on tho median line is 
an irregular dark band, closely bordered on each side by a chain of oblong 
rings almost confluent; limbs with small dark spots; lower parts pale 
dingy yellowish-white, with some large dark spots about the middle of 
the abdomen, the rest unspotted; ears externally black at the base, the 
tip yellow with a black edge; tail very long, thick and busby, with 
incomplete brpad bands, or with a double row of large black patches, 
unspotted below. 

Length head and body 4 feet 4 inches; tail 3 feet; height at shoulder 
barely 2 feet. 

The fur throughout is very dense, and it has a well marked though 

The snow leopard, as it is popularly called by sportsmen iu the hills, 
is found throughout the Himalayas at a great elevation, never very 
much below the snows; at elevations varying with tho season, from 9,000 to 
18,000 feet. It is said to bo more common on tho Tibetan - sido of tho 
Himalayas; and it is found throughout tho higldand region of chiefly 
Central Asia, but extending as far west as Smyrna. 

Tho description above was taken from a fmo specimen procured in 
Sikim. It is stated to frequent rocky ground, and to kill tho barrhel, 
wild sheep, hence one of its hill names; also thur, domestic sheep, goats 
and dogs; but has never been known to attack man. 



107. Felis diardi. 


Desmoulins. —Bi.vrri, Synopsis 7.— F. macrocelis, Tehmikok—F igd, 
IIoitsi'iELD, Zoo), lies., Java.— F. neivlosa, Griffith, ed. Cuvier with 
figure.—/'’, macroixtoutes, Honauou, Cal. J. Nat. Hist., IV. 286.— 
Bi.yttt, Cat. 175.—Figd. P. Z. S. 1858, pi. XXXVIII— Felie, n. sp. 
Tickku., J. A. S. XII. with figure.— Tungmar, Lopch.— Zik, Bliot.— 
Lmmhiitia of the Klias tribe. 

The Clouded Leoiuhd. 

Deter. —Ground color variable, usually pale greenish-brown, or dull 
day brown, changing to pale tawny on the lower parts and limbs internally, 
almost white however in some; in many specimens the fulvous or tawny 
hue is the prevalent one; a double line of small chain-like stripes from 
the ears, diverging on the nape to give room to an inner and smaller 
series; large irregular, clouded spots or patches on the back and sides, 
edged very dark and crowded together; loins, sides of belly and belly, 
marked with irregular small patcjies and spots; some black lines on the 
cheeks and sides of neck, and a black band across the throat; tail with 
dark rings, thickly furred, long; limbs bulky, and body heavy and stont; 
claws very powerful. 

Length of one head and body 3i feet; tail 3 feet; but it grows to a 
larger size. 

This handsome and powerful leopard iB found, in our province, only 
in the south-eastern portion of the Himalayas, usually at a moderate 
elevation, 0000 to 10,000 feet. It has been found in Nepal? and Sikim, 
extending through the mountainous regions of Burundi and the Malayan 
peninsula to Sumatra, Java and Borneo. Hodgson states that it occurs 
in Tibet, but as it is quite a forest leopard I doubt that, and fancy that 
his shikarees must have misled him. I obtained the young from the 
neighbourhood of Darjeeling, and it lived for some time, becoming very 
lame and playful. It is stated by the Lepehas to be very destructive to 
sbeep, goats, pigs and dogs. 

Mr. Blyth notices that somo individuals have a cat-gray, and others 
a fulvous ground hue, nud the markings vary to some extent, occasionally 
even on the two sides of the same animal. 

Other Asiatic leopards are Leopardut japonensis, Gray; and Leopardus 
Irachgurus, Swinhoc ; respectively from ifapan and Formosa. 
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Another large leopard is the Jaguar of S. America, F. onca, very 
savage and dangerous, and of which a black variety is by no means 

Next come the Cats. Of smaller size, and with shorter tails. 

108. Felis viverrina. 

Bennett, 'P. Z. S. 1833.— Blytii, Synops. 10.— F. vioerrkcps, Hodg¬ 
son. —Figd. Hartiwicke, Ill. Ind. Zool. IV. pi. 4. — F. celidogaster, 
TrannucK, apud Gray and Blyth, Cat. 179.— F. himalayana, Jardine, 
Nat. Libr. pi. 2G.— F. bengalcnsis apud Buchanan Hamilton. — Mach- 
bagrul, also Bagh-dasha, Beng. 

The Large Tiger-cat. 

Descr. —Of a mouse gray-color, more or less deep, and sometimes 
tinged with tawny, with large dark spots more or less numerous, oblong 
on the back and neck, and in lines, more or less rounded elsewhere, and 
broken or coalescing; cheeks white ; a black face stripe; beneath dull 
white; chest with five or six dark bands; ,belly spotted; tail with six or 
seven dark bands and a black tip; feet' unspotted; whiskers either 
entirely white, or with a white tip. 

■ Length head and body 30 to 34 niches, and sometimes more; tail 
10J- to 121; height about 15 or 16 inches; weight of one 17B>. The ears 
are rather small and blunt, the pupil circular; the fur coarse and without 
any gloss; the limbs short and very strong. The nasal bones are some¬ 
what attenuated, causing a narrowness of visage which has suggested the 
names viverrina and viverriceps. In old animals the bony orbital rings 
are complete. 

This large tiger-cat is found throughout Bengal up to the foot of the 
south-eastern Himalayas, extending into Burmali, China, and Malayans. 
I have not heard of its occurrence in Central India nor in the Carnatic, but 
is tolorably common in Travancore and Ceylon, extending up the Malabar 
coast ns far as Mangalore. I have had one lulled closo to my house at 
Tellichorry. In Bengal it inhabits low watery situations chiefly, and I 
have often put it up on the edge of swampy^ thickets in Pumeak. It is 
said to bo common in the Terai and marshy region at tho foot of the 
Himalayas, but apparently not extending furtkor west than Nopal. 
Buchanan Hamilton remarks, “ In the neighbourhood of Calcutta it would 
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Room to bo common. It frequents reeds near water; and besides ilsli', 
preys upon Ampulhiritv, Union, and various birds. It is a fierce ttntameablo 
creature, remarkably beautiful, but which lias a very disagreeable smell.” 
On this Mr. Blyth observes, “ I have not remarked the latter, though I 
have lmd several big toms quite tame, and ever found this to ho a par¬ 
ticularly tameable species. A newly caught male killed a tame young 
leopardoss of mine about double his size." Tho Rev. Mr. Baker, writing 
of its habits in Malabar says, “ that it often lolls pariah dogB; and that 
ho has known instances of slave children (infants) being fallen from their 
huts by this cat; also young calves." 

It was considered tho same as Temminck’s F. celidogaster by Gray, in 
which he was followed by Blyth in his Catalogue; but in his late Synopsis, 
ho states that celidogaster, Temminck, is an African species. F. himalay- 
anns npud Gray, remarks Mr. Blyth, 1. c., is perhaps true celidogaster. 

109. Felis mamorata. 

Mahtin. — Blyth, Bynops. 8.— F. charlUmi, Gkav.—Blyth, Cat. 
176.— F. ogilln'i, Hodgson:- probably also F. duvancelli, Hodgson, 
and Leopanhis, doml, Hodgson, Cat. Hodgson’s Coll. B. M., new. ed.— 
F. diardi apud Jabdine, Nat. Lib. Felidae, figd. 

The Marbled Tiger-oat. 

Descr. —Ground color dingy-fulvous, occasionally yellowish-gray, the 
body ’with numerous elongate, wavy, black spots, somewhat clouded or 
marbled ; the head and napo with some narrow blackish linos coalescing 
into a dorsal interrupted band; the thighs and part of the sides with 
black round spots; the tail blade-spotted, and with tho tip blnok; belly 
yellowish-white. 

Length, 184 to 28 inches, head and body; tail 14 to 154; cars, from 
crown of head, 2. 

This prettily marked wild-cat has boon found in the Sikim Himalayas, 
in the hilly regions of Assam, Burmah and Malayana, extending into the 
islands of Java at all events. _It was formerly considered by Mr. Blyth to 
be the representative of the Malayan F. mamorata, but in his Synopsis he 
his joined it to that speries. . 

In the original edition of Hodgson’s British Museum collections, it is not 
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mentioned,. ond it first occurs in Horsfield’s paper on some new contribu¬ 
tions by Hodgson, presented in 1853, as F. charltmri, with the MSS. name 
-by that gentleman of F. duvaucelli. In the recent edition of Hodgson’s 
British Museum Collections, we find No. 26, Lcopardus dosul. Syn. 
F. duvaucelli and F. dosul, Hodgson; but Hodgson himself described it 
in 1846, in Cal. J. N. H., as F. ogilbyi. 

I con find nothing recorded of the habits of this cat. Mr. Blyth 
remarks that it has much the same distribution as F. diardi. or not 
perhaps quite so extensive: and the ground color would similarly ap¬ 
pear to become more fulvous with age. 

110. Felis beng'alensis, 

Desiiocuns.— F. sumatvana and F. javanensis, Hobsfield, Zool. 
Res., Java, with figure.—J ardjxe, Nat. Libr., pi— F. minuta, Tem- 
mikck.— F. undulata, Scmxz.— F. nipahusis and pardichrous, Hodg- 

and Chaus servalinus, Geay. 

The Leopard (Jat. 

Deecr. —Ground hue varying from fulvous-gray to bright tawny yellow, 
occasionally pale yellowish gray or yellowish, rarely greenish-ashy, or 
brownish-gray; dower parts pure white; four longitudinal spots on tlio 
forehead, and in a line with these four lines run from the vertex to the 
shoulders, the outer one broader, the centre ones narrower, and these two 
last are continued almost uninterruptedly to the tail; the others pass into 
larger, bold, irregular, unequal, longitudinal spots on the shoulders, back 
and sides, generally, arranged in five or six distinct rows, decreasing and 
becoming round on the belly; two narrow lines run from the eye along 
the upper lip to a dark transrerso throat band ; and two similar transverse 
bands ruir across the breast, with a row of spots between; tail spotted 
nbovo, indistinctly ringed towards the tip; the inside of the arm has 
two broad bands, and the soles of all the feet are dark-brown. There is 
generally a,small white superciliary line. 

Length, head and body, 24 to 26 inches; tail 11 or 12, and more. 

From the nnmorons synonyms it will he seen that this is a variablo species, 
both as to the gronnd-color of the animal, and the size and boldness of its 
markings, though all retain renioh the same pattern as the example here 
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described. Mr. Blyth states tlmt F. javanensis differs imfist from 'tli'6 
type, approximating F. mrrnna in coloring. Those from Southern- Bldfci 
appear to have both a richer ground color, and tho spots of a holder 
pattern than most from the north of India; but I have -seen sonio from 
the Himalayas very similar. In some the marks have a marbled appear¬ 
ance ; in others they appear to be disposed more irregularly and less in 
rows, and in some tho spots are much smaller tlian in typical specimens. 

Tho original specimen described by Pennant was that of one'said to 
have swam on board ship at the mouth of tho Hoogly, and it is said to 
have coupled with English female cats, and that one of its offspring had as 
little fear of water as its sire. I cannot help thinking that this must have 
keen a specimen of F. vivernna rather than bengalensis, especially as 
Buchanan Hamilton applied the latter name to viverrina. 

The leopard-cat is found throughout the hilly regions of India, from 
the Himalayas to the extreme south and Ceylon, and in richly wooded 
districts, at a low elevation occasionally, or where heavy grass jungle is 
abundant, mixed with forest and brushwood. In the South of InSia it is 
most abundant in Coorg, Wynaad, and the forest tract all along the 
Western ghats; but is rare on the east coast and in Central India. It 
ascends the Hmiakvas to a considerable elevation, and is said by Hodgson 
even to occur in Tibet, and is found at the level of the sea in the Bengal 
Sunderbuns. It extends through Assam, Burmah, the Malayan penin¬ 
sula, to the islands of Java and Sumatra at all events. r 

Mr. Elliot says of his Wagati, 9 that “ it is very fierce, living in trees 
in the thick forests, and preying on birds and small quadrupeds. A 
shikaree declared that it drops on larger animals and even on deer, 
and eats its way into the neck; that the animal in-vain endeavours to 
roll or shake it off, and at last is destroyed.” In Cooig, I was informed 
that it lives in hollow trees, and commits great'depredations on the 
poultry of the villagers. It also destroys hares, mouse deer, &o. Hutton 
sliys, “ I have a beautiful specimen alive, so savage that I dare not touch 
her. They breed in May, have only three or four young, in caves or 
beneath masses of rock.” Mr. Blyth says, “ I have had many in captivity, 
none of which ever showed a disposition to become tamo and confiding, 
even though but half grown when they came into my possession, but 
I never had a small kitten to begin with. It never paces its oago for 
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jjSpl’ciiQ; Anting the day time at least, but constantly remains crouched 
toft corner, though awake and vigilant.” 1 have seen several caged and 
now possess one, all of which were quite untameable, and I noticed the 
■same repose during the day that Mr. Blytk observed. 

Gray gives F. wagati as synonymons with viverrina, in which lie is 
quite wrong. F. nipalensis, Vigors, sometimes referred to this, is pro¬ 
bably a hybrid. 

111. Felis Jerdoni. 

Blyth, Proc. Zoo'l. Soc. 1863, p. 185; Synopsis, No. 12. 

The Lessee Leopakd Oat. 

Descr. —“ Very similar in its markings to the preceding species : but 
the size of the full grown animal much smaller, that of F. rubiginosa ; and 
the ground hue of the upper parts gray, untinged with fulvous. 

“ Hub. Peninsula of India. I first detected an adult male and a kitten 
of this species in the Museum at Madras, and find that there is an adult 
epocimen also in the^Britisli Museum.” 

Nothing more is recorded of this cat, which may turn out to be only a 
small variety of file last, but see further on, page 109. 

112. Felis aurata. 

Tejihinck. — F. moormensis, Hodgson.— F. Icmmiucl-ii, A r ioons (young). 
Hohsfield, Cat. 82.— Blyth, Synops. 15.— F. mgrcscens, Hodgson, Cat. 
Coll. B. M., new ed., No. 30, black variety. 

rs 

The Bay Cat. 

Descr .—Above deep bay-red ; paler beneath and on the sides; a few 
indistinct dark spots on the sides; throat white; cars internally, and 
tip of fail blnok. The lower surface in some is reddish-white, with large 
and small.mniroon brown spots; the cheeks are yellowish with two Hack 
streaks, rmd there is a pale black-edged line over the eyes, the whiskers 
are black witk.wjiito tips, and the nails arc Hack. 

Length, head and body, 31 inches and more; tail 19. 

Mr. Blyth has latqly determined Uie identity of Hodgson's “ mom-mi 
eat" with Temminck’s F. aurata , the origin of which was not kuowu 
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Its (UmctuuunK arc given ns, head and body, 3 feet 4 inches-; tail 12{r$ tut 
if Hodgson is right in his measurements, that of the tail ,mnst bc'n 
mistake. Hodgson does not allude to the spots at nil; but Blyth states 
that a Nepalese specimen in the India Museum is very -distinctly mid 
conspicuously spotted, lie further writes mo that it comes near Aiardi 
and ■marmomta. There, is a very beautiful variety of a-saturated brown 
or blade color, of which Mr. Hodgson 6ent several specimens from 
Darjeeling to the India House and British Museums. Tile tip of the tail 
lms a whitish discoloration. 

Nothing is know n of the habits of this cat, which is stated to inhabit 
the central region of Nepal and Sikim. 

113. Felis rubiginosa. 

Is. Geoffboy.—Bei.angee, Voyage, pi .—Namali pilli, Tam.— Blyth, 


The RusTY-sroTTED Cat. 

Descr. —Greenish-gray, with a faint rufous tinge; beneath and inside of 
limbs white; a white superciliary streak, extending on the side of the 
nose; two dark face streaks ; top of head and napo with fonr narrow dark 
brown stripes, becoming interrupted posteriorly, and passing into a series of 
rusty-colored spots on the hack and sides, somewhat longitudinal - on tho 
back, but roundish on the sides; tail short, more rufous than the body, 
and uniform in color, or very indistinctly spotted, the tip not dark; the 
lower surface, and inside of the limbs with large dark brown spots; feet 
rufous-gray above, black on the soles ; ears small; whiskers long, white; 
fur short and very soft. - ° 

Length Hi to 18 inches, head and body; tail 9i. 

This cat varies somewhat, it appears, both in the ground-color of the 
fur. and the character of the spots. Is. Geoffrey calls the ground-color 
reddish-gray, and Kelanrt describes it as ferruginous grayish-brown. Tho 
latter calls the spots on the body dark ferruginous-brown, almost black 
on the limbs. It appears to be very rure in museums, and I have not 
had many specimens, but in all, the spots were rusty, and the fur much-of 
the same hue, move or less tinged with rufous. 

I have only procured this cat in tho Carnatic, in tho vicinity of Nollore 
and Madras. Belanger’s specimen' was procured in tho same district, at 
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Ponflitiliorry, and I never saw or heard 'of it in Central India, or on 
the Malabar coast. It ofcurs in Ceylon also, but there, according to 
Kelaarf, is found, not in the northern provinces, which resemble the Carna¬ 
tic, but in the south, and on the hills, even at Newera-cllia. This 
distribution, and the somewhat different character of the markings, incline 
me to think that thii may be a different species, and I think it possible 
that it may he Felis Jerdoni of Blyth, which that gentleman recently 
writes me is perhaps the representation of F. rubiyinusa on the Malabar 
coast. In the British Mnsemn there is a specimen stated to be from 
Malacca, but Mr. Blyth is inclined to think that a mistake. 

This very pretty little cat frequents grass in the dry beds of tanks, 
brushwood, and occasionally drains in the open country and near villages, 
and is said nof-to be a denizen of the jungles. I had a kitten brought 
me when very young (in 184G) and it became quite tame, and was the 
delight and admiration of all who saw it. Its activity was quite marvel¬ 
lous, and it was very playful and elegant hi its motions. When it was 
about eight months old, I introduced it into a room where there was a 
6mnll fawn of the Gazelle, and the little creaturo flew at it the moment 
it saw it, seized it by the nape, and was with difficulty taken off. I lost it 
shortly after this. It would occasionally find its way to the raftere of bun¬ 
galows and hunt for squirrels. Mr. W. Elliot notices that he has seen 
several undoubted hybrids between this and the domestic cat, and I have 
also observed the same. 

Felis planiceps, Vigors, from the Malayan peninsula, is the only other 
■Asiatic cat of this division known at present. There arc many from 
Africa and America, besides the wild cat of Europe, F. sylvestris. 
The North African F. maniculata and F. margnrita, are considered to bo 
two species, fromfwhich some of our domestic races may have originated, 
but several species are known to breed freely with the domestic cat in 
differonts parts of the world. 

Other well known species are tho Ocelot of South America, tho F. 
pardalis ; the Serval of Africa, F. serval, a very beautiful long limbed cat, 
allied to the Lynxine group, and there are very many others. 

2nd. Lynxine group. Distinguished by a more slender form of ske¬ 
leton j a somewhat large and pointed ear, which is more or less tufted in 
general; and a short tail. Mr. Blyth approximates tho domestic cats 
and their affincs to liiis group. 

The first is by no means a typical form of Lynx. 
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114. Felis torquata. 

F. Ccvieu, fid. Blytii, Bynops. 16— F. ornata, Quay. —Haedwicke, 
Ill. Ind. Zool. (bad figure, the color much too pronounced). —Blytii, 
Cat. 184.— F. serm / ina , Jardine, Nat. Libr. pi.— F kuttoni , Blyth— 
Leopanlus inconspiatus, Guay. 

The Si’otted Wild Cat. 

Descr. —Ground color of the fur cat-gray, more or less fulvescent, or 
pale grayish-fulvous, with numerous small black roundish spots; on the 
head, nape and shoulders, the spots arc smaller, and tend to form longi¬ 
tudinal lines on the occiput and nape; some distinct cross bands on the 
limbs, with one or two black streaks within the arm j-cheek striped os 
usual; the breast spotted, but the belly almost free from spots, tail short, 
with a well defined series of dark rings and a black tip, ears externally 
dull rufous, with a very small dusky pencil-tuft; cheek stripes as usual; 
paws blackish underneath. 

Length, head and body, about 16 to 18 inches, tail 10 to 11. 

The fur is more or less dense, and the markings are much brighter 
and more distinct in some than in others, but never so much so, that I 
have seen, as in the figure in Hardwicke’s illustrations. Specimens from 
the Salt range of the Punjab and Hazara, whence sent by Captain Hutton, 
vary somewhat, and were at one time considered distinct by Blyth. The 
markings in this variety often form somewhat large transverse ill-defined 
stripes on the sides and limbs. Length 2 feet; tail 1. 

Mr. Blyth first obtained it from the district of Hurriana, near Hansi; 
and I)r. Scott, who sent the specimens, stated that, “ it is very common at 
Hansi, frequenting open sandy plains, where the fiel'd-rat must bo its 
principal food. I hardly ever remember seeing it in what could bo called 
jungle, or even in gross. One of these spotted cats lived long for a time 
under my hay-stack, and I believe it to have been the produce of a tame 
cat by a wild one. The wild one I have seen of half a dozen shades of ‘ 
color, and you also frequently see in these cats a tendency to run into 
stripes, especially on the limbs.” 

I have procured it at Hissar, where it is common; at Mhow, far from 
rare; also at Saugor, and near Nagpore, rarely; but it does not appear to 
extend into the Gangetic valley, and is rare south of the Norbuddn. 
Those I obtained at Mhow and Saugor were generally killed by my 
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greyhounds in com and stubblo fields, but I hay%scen it in date groves, 
though never in jungle. At Hissar it is almost always found among 
this low sand hills, occasionally in bare fields, usually in the same ground 
as the desert fox ( Vulpes laicopus). Here it appears to feed chiefly on the 
jorboa-l'at ( Gerbillus indicus), so abundant in the sandy tract there. 

I have followed Blytli, in his recent Synopsis, in giving this species as 
the F. torqnata of P. Cuvier. In his Catalogue, he assigns Colonel Sykes’ 
F. torquata also to this Bpecies, but in a recent letter to me he writes, that 
he is inclined to consider Sykes’ cat as either a domestic cat run wild, or 
a hybrid. Colonel Sykes states of his species, that it “ frequents the grass 
roofs of houses, thick hedges, and obscure places in caAtonmcnts, shun¬ 
ning the face of man and the light; but it is constantly on the alert at 
night. It is a pest from the damago it does in poultry yards in tho 
Dekhan." These habits are so perfectly opposed to those of our wild cat, 
which is constantly abroad all the day in open ground, and whose habitat 
is so different, that I can only conclude with Blyth, that it is merely 
a domestic cat run wild, many of which are found in all cantonments. It 
may indeed be a hybrid between the spotted and tho domestic cat. Tho 
description by Gray of F. inconspimus differs a good deal, and it is said to 
have along tail. The figure in Jardine's Naturalist’s Library (F. scrvalina), 
is not a bad representation of tho wild cat. Blyth formerly gave Gray’s 
Chaus scrvalinus as a synonym of this cat, but now refers it to F. 
bcngalmsis. 

The next cat is not a typical Lynx, and it has been separated generically 
as Chaus, Gray. 

115. Felis chans. 

Guldenstadt— F. Cuvieu, Mamm, S, pi. 32 .—Blyth, Cat. 186, and 
Synops. 19.— F. affinis, Guay. Haudwicke, Ill. Ind. Zool. fig.— F. kutas, 
PeahSoh. — F. (lynchus) crythrotis, Hodgson.— F. Jacquemontii,Is. Geof- 
pnoY, figd. Jacquemont. Voy. pi. —Chaus lybicus, Guay. — Katin, Beng. 
and H.— Jangli-billi, H. — Banler&l, B. —Birka of Bhcgulporo hill tribos. 
—Mont bek, Can. —Kada bek or Bella bek of Whddars. —Mata lahn 
manjur, Mnhr.— Bhaoga, Mohr, of tho ghats. —Jinka pilli, Tol. —Chemi 
puli, MnL : - 

The Common Jungle Cat. 

Baser. —Yellowish-gray, more or less dark and unspotted, approaching 
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to rufous on tho sides (pf. tho neck and abdomen, whore it unites with, the 
white lower purls; a dark stripe from the eyes to the muzzle; ears slightly 
tufted, rufous black externally, white internally; limbs with two or three 
dark stripes internally, occasionally faintly marked externally nlso; tail 
short, more or less annulatcd with black, most conspicuously in the young. 

Length, bead and body, 2(1 inches; tail 9 to 10; height at shoulder 

A drawing of this species, in Buchanan Hamilton’s collection, has the 
marks on the limbs very conspicuous externally, and also those on the 
belly, and the face very rufous; whilst some from Sindh and the Punjab . 
Salt range ( A. jac.qvcmonlii), have no black markings on the limbs, and 
there arc two or three faint blackish rings at the end of the tail. 

This is the common wild cat over all India, from the Himalayas to 
Cape Comorin, and from the level of the sea to 7,000 or 8,000 feet of 
elevation. It frequents alike jungles and the open country, and is very 
partial to long grass and roods, sugar-cano fields, corn-fields, &c. It does 
much damage to game of all kinds—hares, partridges, &c.,—and quite 
recently I shot a peafowl at the edge of a sugar-cane field, when one of 
these eats sprang out, seized the peafowl, and after a short straggle (for 
the bird was not dead) carried it off before my astonished eyes, and in 
spite of my running up, made good his escape with his booty. It must 
have been stalking these very birds, so immediately did its spring follow 
my shot. It is occasionally very destructive to poultry. 

It is said to breed twice a year, and to have three or four young at a 
birth. I have very often had the young brought me, but always failed in 
rearing them, and they always evinced a most savage and untameable dis¬ 
position. I have seen numbers of cats about villages in various parts of 
the country, that must have been hybrids between this cat and tame ones'; 
and Mr. Elliot, ns quoted by Blyth, says the same. 

A melunoid variety is not very rare in some parts. Dr. Scott has 
procured it both near Ilansi and in the neighbourhood of Umballa. 

This jungle-cat appears to be found throughout Africa, most abundant 
perhaps in the north. 

Tho next species is a true Lynx, with the ear pointed and tho tuft 
well developed. The small foremost upper false molar tooth is generally 
deficient in the adult Lynxes, if not in the young also. Their talons . 
though slender are very sharp, Most have a facial ruff, and pointed tuft 
and boat'd, which are both wanting in the Indian species. 
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HQ. 3Mis caracal. 

SoBliEimR.—B lVth, Cat. 187 ; Synopsis 20.— Caracal melanotic, 
Gray.—Wolf, Zool. Drawings.— Siagosb, II., i. c., black-ear. 

The Red Lyex. 

Baser. —General color unspotted vinous brown or bright fulvous brown, 
paler beneath, almost white in many; tail concolorous with the body, 
tapering, with the tip black; lower parts with some obscure spots, at times 
distinct, on the belly, flanks and inside of limbs; ears black Externally, 
white within, a long dark ear-tuft; a black spot whore the moustaches 
grow, and another above the eye, also a lipc down each side of tho nose. 

Length 26 to 80 inches; tail 9 or 10; ear 3; height 16 to 18 inches. 

This handsome animal is found, though rarely, in many parts of India. 
I have had it from the Northern Circars on the east coast; from the 
Nceimnl jungles between Hydrabnd and Nagpore; and from the Vindhian 
range of hills near Mhow. It was sent to Mr. Blyth from Jeypore. It 
appears to be, more abundant perhaps in the west of India, in Kandeish, 
Gnjrat and Ontch; and the Guicowar is said to keep a pack of trained 
lynxes with which he hunts peafowl, hares, &c. It appears to bo quite 
unknown in tho Himalayas and in Bengal, and the countries to the east¬ 
ward. Tire Bheels' about Mhow assert that it Mils many peafowl, hares, 
&c., in its wild state; and it is occasionally trained to etalk peafowl, hares, 
kites, crows, cranes, &c., &c. It is found in Persia, Arabia, Tibet, where 
sometimes trained, and throughout all Africa. 

Tho common lynx of Tibet.is F. isabellim, Blyth, and there is a small 
cat-like species in the same country, F. manul, Pallas, (F. nigripcctus, 
Hodgson). There is also recorded a F. megalotis, Temminck, from 
Timor. Other lynxes are the European rod lynx, F. lynx, Temminck; 
the great lynx, F. cervaria, L; the pardine lynx, of Spain, F. pardina ; 
and tho Arctio lynx, F. borealis, Temminck; all fonr found in Europe, 
and tho Inst in North America also; and tho bay lynx, F. m/a, peculiar to 
North America. 

Tho last of the Indian Felidoe differs a good deal from the others in 
having tho daws only partially retractile, in being of a much more 
slender make, and .with longer limbs; and it has been separated generally 
as Cgnailunts, Wagler. 
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BciinEuun.— F guttata, IJickmann.— F. venatica, A. Smith.— Chita, 33. 
— Ynz, of tins trainers. —Kcmhta bagh, Bong.— Laggar, in some parts.— 
Chita puli, Tel. —Chircha and Sivungi, Can.—The Checta, or Hunting 
Leopard. 

The Hunting Leopaed. 

Descr. —Bright rufous fawn with numerous black spots, not in rosettes; 
a hlack streak from the corner of each eye down tlio face; tailivitk black 
spots and the tip hlack; cars short and round; tail long, much compressed 
towards tb'e cud; hair of belly long and shaggy, and with a considerable 
mane; pupils circular; points of the claws always visible; the figure slender, 
small in the loius like a greyhound; limbs long. 

Length, head and body, about 4^ feet; tail 2$; height 2£ to 2f feet. 

This animal was the original Panther and Leopardus of the ancients, 
who considered (with the Arabs of the present day in Northern Africa) 
that it was a breed betwoen the lion and the pard. 

The hunting leopard is found throughout Central and part of Southern 
India, and in the North-west from Kandeish, through Sindh and Rajpoo- 
tana to the Punjab. 

It is also found in South-western Asia, as far as Syria and Mesopota¬ 
mia, and throughout Africa. It is stated to exist in Ceylon (fid. Bakoy 
ex Blytli), but I doubt extremely its occurring in that island. I have 
met with it myself in the Deccan, near Jaulna, and near Saugor in Central 
India, in both cases in tolerably open ground where the common antelope 
was abundant. In the one instance I turned it out of a small low her 
bush, along with a jackal that was keeping it company; and near Saugor 
I saw a pair of them stalking sorno nil-gkni in mid-day. I had one 
young one brought to mo also at Saugor, only a very few days old. It 
was clad with long hair of a greenish fawn color without spots, and it 
was not for several days that I recognised it to bo the Ckeota; the cheek 
stripe was the first mark that appeared. Antelope, gazelle, and nil-ghat 
are said to ho its chief food in the wild state, but it is said occasionally to 
carry sheep off. Native shikarees assert that it usually has it lair among 
rocks, and feeds only every third day, sleeping the two others. 

I brought up the young one, above alluded to, along with some grey¬ 
hound pups, and they soon became excellent friends. Even when nearly full 
grown it would play with the dogs (who did not over relish his bounding 
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at them), and was always sportive and frolicsome. It got mucj! attached 
to mo, at onee recognising hjs name (Billy), and ho would follow me on 
horseback like a dog, every now and then sitting down for a few seconds, 
and then racing on after me. It was very fond of being noticed, and'used 
to purr just like a cat. It used to climb on any high object, the stump of 
a tree, a stack of hay, and from this elevated perch watch all round for 
some moving object. As it grew up, it took first to attacking some sheep 
which I had in the compound, but I cured it of this by a few sound 
horsewliippings; then it would attack donkeys, and get well kicked by 
them; and when not half-grown it flew one dgy at a full grown tame 
nil-ghai, and mauled its legs very severely before it could be called off. 
I had some chikaras (Gazella bennettii) caught, and let loose before it 
to train it. The young ebeeta almost always caught them easily, but 
it wanted address to pull them down, and did not hold them. Occasion¬ 
ally if the antelope got too for away it would give up the chase, but 
if I then slipped a greyhound, it would at once follow the dog and join 
the chase. It was gradually getting to understand its work belter, and 
bod pulled down a well grown antelope fawn when I parted with it, as I 
woo going on field service. 

Its mode of bunting the antelope has often been described; and I 
transfer an account of it from the pages of the Indian Sporting Ilevicw. 

“ On a hunting party,” says Buchanan Hamilton, “ the chceta is carried 
on a cart, hooded, and when tho game is raised the hood is taken off. 
The checta then leaps down, sometimes on tho opposite side to its prey, 
and pursues tho antelope. If the latter are near the cart, the chccta 
springs forward with a surpassing velocity, perhaps exceeding that which 
any other quadruped possesses. This great velocity is not unlike tho 
sudden spring by which tho tiger seizes its prey, hut it is often continued 
for three or four hundreds yards. If within this distance, the chceta does 
not seize its prey he stops, but apparently more from anger or disappoint¬ 
ment than from fatigue, for his attitude is fierce, and ho has been known 
immediately afterwards to pursno with equal rapidity another antelope that 
happened to be passing. If the game is at too great a distance when tho 
cheeta’s eyes ore uncovered, he in general gallops after it until it ap¬ 
proaches so near that he can seize it by a rapid spring. This gallop is ns 
quick ns tho cottrso of Wjcll-monnted horsemen. Sometimes, but rarely, tho 
ebeeta endeavours, to approach the game by stealth, and goes round a 
hill or rook until ho can come upon it by surprise. This account of the 
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manner of hunting I collected from tho conversation of Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, who, while Commanding Officer at Seringapatnm, kept five 
cheeks that formerly belonged to Tippoo Sultan.” Mr. Vignc writes 
thus: “ The hunting with cheetas has often been described, but it re¬ 
quires strong epithets to give an idea of the creature’s speed. r When 
slipped from the eart, he first walks towards the antelope with his tail 
straightened, and slightly raised, the haclde on his shoulder erect, his head 
depressed, and his eyes intently fixed upon tho poor animal who does yet 
perceive him. As tho antelope moves he docs tho same, first trotting, then 
cantering after him, and when the prey starts off, the cheeta makes a rush, 
to which (at least 1 thought so) the speed of a race-horse was for the mo¬ 
ment much iuferior. . The cheetas that bound or spring upon their prey 
are not much esteemed, as they are too cunning, the good ones fairly run it 
down. When wo consider that no English greyhound ever yet I believo 
fairly run into a doe anteh ipe, which is faster than the buck, some Idea may 
be formed of the strides and velocity of an animal, who usually closes with 
her immediately, hut fortunately cannot draw a second breath, and conso-. 
quontly unless ho strike the antelope down at once is obligod instantly to 
stop and givo up the chase. Ho then walks about for three or four 
minutes in a towering passion, after which he again submits to be helped 
on the curt. Ho always singles out the biggest buck from the herd, and 
holds him by the throat until he is disablod, keeping one paw over tho 
horns to prevent injury to himself. Tho doe he seizes in tho same manner, 
but is careless of the position in which he may hold her." The natives 
assert that (in tho wild state) if the ground is not very favorable for his 
approaching them without being seen, ho makes a circuit to tho place whero 
he thinks they will pass over, and if thero is not grass enough to cover 
him, he scrapes up the earth all round, and lies flat until they approach so 
near that by a few bounds he can seize on his prey. Mr. W. Elliot says, 
“ they are taught always to single ont the buck, which is generally tho last 
in the herd; the meer-sliikars arc unwilling to slip till they get the herd to 
run across them, when they drive on the cart, and unhood tho cheeta.” 

I have only to add to this on my own testimony, that I havo often seen 
it, when unlmoded at somo distance from the antelope, crouch along the 
ground, and choose any inequality of surface to enable it to get within 
proper distance of the antelope. As to Vigne’s idea of its rush being made 
during one breath, I consider it a native one and unfounded; and I may 
say the same of its holding one paw over the horns of the buck. Tho 
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chests after foiling tlie antelope, seizes it by the throat, and when the 
hooper conies np, ho cuts its throat and collects some of the blood in the 
wooden. ladle from which it is always fed: this is offered to the cheeto, who 
drops his hold, and laps it up eagerly, during which the hood is cleverly 
slipped on again. My tame choeta when hungry or left alone (for it 
appeared unhappy when away from the dogs and with no one near it) had 
a plaintive ciy, which Blyth appropriately calls a “ bleat-like mew.” Shi¬ 
karees always assert that if taken ns eubs they are useless for training, till 
they havo been taught by their parents how to pull down their prey. This 
opinion is corroborated, in part at least, by my experiences with the tamo 
one mentioned above. 

Out of the fifteen species of Felines included here, five are common to 
India and Africa, viz., the Lion, the Pard, the Cheeto, the Chaus, Wild Cat, 
and the Caracal or Lynx. Seven are common to India and Malayans, 
including Burmah, Assam, &c., viz., the Tiger, the Pard, the Clouded 
Leopard, the Marbled Tiger-cat, the Large Tiger-cat, the Leopard Cat, and 
the Bay Cat, of which three only occur (in our province) in the south-east 
Himalayas, viz., the Clouded, the Marbled Cat, and the Bay Cat; one, 
the Ounce, is an outlier of Central Asia; and only three appear peculiar 
to the peninsula of India, viz., tho small Tiger Cat ( Jerdoni ), the Kusty- 
Spotted Cat and the Spotted wild cat. 

Fam. VivEnniDsr. 

Molars vary in number from || to |j—~; feet tetradactylous or pen- 
tadactylous. 

The civets, as usually recognised, comprise a varied assemblage of 
animals exclusively confined to tho eastern continent, and chiefly to tho 
warmer regions theroof. They most of them possess a pouch under tho 
anus. They are divided into the hyranas and the true civets. 

Sub. fam. Hyasnim. 

Molar teeth or -g—|! feet tetradactylous; trunk declining back¬ 
wards from the shoulders j tail short. 

In general form hyienas resemble dogs more than eats, and Linn reus 
classed them with tho former, to which they appoar united by tho Lycaon 
pictus of South Africa. In their dentition they more rosemblo Folidcc. 
They have threo fake molars nbovo and four bolow, all conical, blunt and 
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very large, their upper flesh tooth lias a small tubercle within imdin front; 
but the lower ono 1ms none, presenting two stout cutting points; behind 
it is one tubercular molar in the upper jaw, none in the lower jaw. The 
hind legs aro much bent, so that the bind quarters are always lower than 
the shoulders. The feet have usually four strong claws, which are not 
retractile. The tongue is rough with recurved spines. They mostly occur 
in Africa, 011c only extending to Asia. Blyth considers that they are 
physiologically most nearly related to the civets, as shown, by their rough 
tongue, the form oi their ccccum, the structure of their reproductive organs, 
their anal pouch and style of coloring. 

Gen. IIyiena. 

T . G—G . 1—1 , 4—4 , 1—1 

Char. —Incisors -—^; canines -—^ ; pnemolars ^; molars -—^; 

feet all with four toes. Other characters those of the sub-family. 

Hyaenas have a short solid skull, short muzzle, the cervical vertebra? 
often anchylosed; 15 to 16 pairs of ribs, tibia and fibula very short; claws 
stout and blunt. Beneath the tail is a deep poucli analogous to that in 
the civets, hut not secreting an odorous substance. Their temporal 
muscles are very large and powerful, as are those of the neck, and their 
jaws and tcetli are strong enough to enable them to crush large bones. 
They are quite nocturnal in their habits, living in holes and caverns, and 
feeding chiefly on the remains of carcases, but they not unfrequently carry 
off dogs. They are easily tamed, aro even susceptible of attachment; and 
it is stated that tame individuals are occasionally used as watch-dogs. 

There is only one species in India which is spread over great part of Asia 
and Africa. 

118. Hyaena striata. 

Zimmerman. — B. vidgans, Desmahest. — Eiliot, Cat. 24.—Btyrn, 
Cat. 138.— 'Taras, H. (in the South) a.nd Malir.— Bundar, in some parts.— 
Jhirak II., in Humana.— Lakkar-paghar, H., in the North of India; also 
Lokra lag, or Lakar bdgh; also Lalsra b&gh. — Naulcra bdgh, Ben.— 
Ban-agh, in some parts.— Herd in Central India.— Kirba and Kalkirba, 
Can.— Jiorna gandu, Tel. 

The Stiuped Hyiena. 

Descr. —Of a palo yellowish gray color, with transverse tawny stripes; 
neck and back maned. 
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Length of one 8 feet 6 inches to root of tail; tail 17 inches. 

The hyama. is common over the greater part of India, most raro in the 
forest districts, and nbnndant in open country, especially where low hills and 
ravines offer convenient spots for the holes and caverns it frequents. It is 
not enumerated by Kelaart from Ceylon. It is quite nocturnal, sallying 
forth after dark and hunting for carcases, the bones of which it gnaws, 
occasionally catching somo prowling dog, or stray sheep as a “ bonne 
bouohe.” AdamB says that it is “ very destructive to poultry.” This I 
fiavo nqt heard noticed elsewhere. Now and then one mil be found in the 
early morning making its way back to its den, but in general it is safe 
in its lair long before sunrise. I have more than once turned one out of a 
sugar-cane field when looking for jackals, and it very commonly lurks 
among ruins; but in general its den is in a hole dug by itself on tho 
side of a hill or ravine, or a cave in a rock. The call- of the hyama is a 
very disagreeable unearthly cry, and dogs are often tempted out by it 
when near, apd fall a victim to the stealthy marauder* On one occasion a 
small dog belonging to an officer of the Madras 33rd N. I., was taken 
off by a hyama very early in tho morning. The den of this beast was 
known to bo not far off in some sandstone cliffs (at Dumoh near Sangor), 
and some sepoys of the detachment went after it, entered the cave, killed 
the hyo;na, and recovered tho dog alive, and with but little damage dono 

A hytena, though it does not appear to move very fast, gets over rough 
ground in a wonderful manner, and it takes a good long run to overtake 
it on horsoback unless in most favorable ground. A stray hyama is now 
and then met with by a party of sportsmen, followed and speared; but 
sometimes not till after a run of three or four miles if the ground is broken 
by ravines. It is a cowardly animal, and shows but little fight when 
brought to bay. The young are very tameable, and show great signs of 
attachment to their owner, in spite of all that has been written about tho 
untameahlo ferocity of tho hyama. 

Other species of hyama are II. crocuta, the spotted hyama, and II. 
brunnm, tho woolly hyama, both from Southern Africa. Tho JProtcles 
lalandii, Is. Gcoffroy, also an African animal, most resembles a hyama 
in outward nppe'nrance, but has an anomalous form of dentition. Tho 
canines are moderately large, there are three false molars, and one small 
tuberculous back molar} and all are small and separated by intervals. It 
has five toes before and fonr behind. r 
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Sub.-fam. VivEimiH/E, Civets. 1 

Molar teeth mostly viz., three false molars above, and four below 
the anterior of which sometimes fall out; two tolerably large tuborculous 
teeth above, only one below; the lower flesh-tooth with two tub'ereles on 
its inner side. Dental formula, incisors ; canines ^^; promotes 
; molars Tlie canines are moderately large and sharp, tho 

false molars conical and pointed. Feet mostly digitigrade, tho posterior 
in some, partially plantigrade, with four or five toes, tho daws in a few 
semi-retractile. 

The civets are animals of more or less elongated form, with tho muzzle 
produced, and a long and generally tapering tail. The tongue is rough 
from rigid papillaj directed backwards; and most of them havo a largo 
glandular pouch between tho anus and tho genital organs, secreting an 
odorous substance. The pupils contract circularly. They are nocturnal 
in their habits; and, according to their genus, are more or less carnivorous 
in their habits. Their hair is usually coarse and harsh. 

Gen. Viveuba, Linn. 

Teeth as in the Bub-family; feet pentadaetylous, the claws small, incurv¬ 
ed, blunt, partially retractile; the pollcx small and raised. Fur usually 
spotted. 

The anal pouch is large, and divided into two 6acs. It secretes a 
strongly odorous sebacoous substance called civet. Tho pupil is vertical 
and oblong. They have a more or less erectile mane along the back, and 
are moderate sized animals, most of them larger than a cat. The female 
has six teats. Their diet is partly carnivorous, but they will also feed on 
vegetable substances. There are three species in our province. They are 
divisible into two sections, which have been made tho types of genera. 

1st. Size large, does not climb, thumb not remote, s. g. Viverra. 

119. Viverra zibetlia. 

Liraasns. —Blyth, Cat. 141.— V. bengalensis, Gbat.—Hatidwicke, Ill. 
Ind. Zool. 2, pi. 5.— V. undulata, Gbat.— V. melanurus and V. orientalis, 
Hodoson; also V. civcttoides, cjusdem.— Hoksfield, Oat. 87.— Katcts, 
H. (used for several other animals as well).— Mach-bhondar, Bengal; also 
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B’&gdbi anil • Ptido-gaula, in some parts.— Bhr&n in the Nepal Terai, and 
Nit biralu in Nepal.— Rung, Bhot.— Saphiong , Lepeli. The Zibet of Shaw. 

The Lame Civet-cat. 

Descr. —More or less yellow-gray, or hoary gray, with black spots and 
stripes; throat white, with a broad transverse band; another on the side 
of the neck on each side, showing four alternating black and white bands; 
beneath hoary white; tail with six black rings; limbs nearly black or sooty 
brown. In some the body is nearly immaculate; in others, marked with 
numerous dark wavy bands; mane distinct. 

Length, head and body, 33 to 36 inches; tail 13 to 20 (with the hair). 

This large civet-oat inhabits Bengal, extending northwards into Nepal 
and Sikim, and into Cuttack, OriBsa, and Central India on the south; but 
replaced on the Malabar coast by the next species. It also extends into 
Assam, Burmah, Southern China, and parts of Malayana. It is perhaps the 
largo variety of V. rasse, indicated by Sykes as found in tho country cast 
of tho Glifits; 28 inches long, with more ferruginous in its tint, and tho 
black lines on the neck moro marked. It is said to frequent brushwood 
and grass;; also tho dense thorny scrub that usually covers the bunds of 
tanks. It is very carnivorous, and destructive to poultry, game, &c., but 
will also, it is said, eat fish, crabs and insects. It breeds in May and June, 
and has usually four or five young. Hounds, and indeed all dogs, are 
greatly excited by tho scent of this civet, and will leave any other scent 
for it. It will take readily to water if hard pressed. 

The drug called civet is produced from the subcaudal gland of this 
animal, which is inches in diameter. In some parts the drug is col¬ 
lected periodically from animals kept for this purpose. 

120. Yiverra civettina, 

Bevth, Cat. 140.— V. sibetha, apud Waterhouse, Cat. Mus. Zool. Soc. 

The Malabar Civet-cat. 

Descr. —“ Like tho. African V. civetta, but tho mane commences between 
tho shoulders instead of from between tho ears." Dusky gray with largo 
transverse dark marks on back and sides; two obliquoly transvorso dark 
linos on the neck, which, with tho throat, is wlnto; a dark mark on 
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the check; tnil ringed with dork bonds; feet dark Size .of the last, dr 
nearly so. 

This species differs chiefly from V. zibetha in the more pronounced 
character of the dark marks, and in the purer gray of the ground color; 
and it would perhaps be considered by some as a climatal variety; indeed, 
Mr. Illyth himself, in a note to this species (Cat. p. 44), says “the differ¬ 
ence however is scarcely greater from V. zibetha than in the most dissimilar 
examples of 1Mis bcngalcnsis." All that I have seen, however, were quite 
true to the particular type of marking, and in no case showed any tendency 
to the uniformity of coloration sometimes met with in zibetha. 

The Malabar civet-cat is found throughout the Malabar coast, from the 
latitude of Honore at all events to Cape Comorin, and very possibly it 
extends further north. It inhabits the forests and the richly wooded low 
land chiefly, but is occasionally found on the elevated forest tracts of 
Wynaad, Coorg, &c. It is very abundant in Travancore, whence I have 
had many specimens. It is not recorded from Ceylon, but most probably 
will be found there. I have procured it close to my own honse at Telli- 
cherry, and seen specimens from the vicinity of Honore. I never obtained 
it from the Eastern Ghats nor in Central India. It is stated by the natives 
to be very destructive to poultry. 

Viverra tangalunga, Gray, is very closely allied to V. zibetha. It 
inhabits the Malayan peninsula and islands as far as the Philippines. V. 
civctta, vera, is from Africa. 

2nd group. Size small, vermiform; nails more raptorial; thumb re¬ 
mote ; of scansorial habits. 

s. g. Viverricula, Hodgson. 

121. Viverra malaccensis. 

Gmisux.—Blyth, Cat. 143.— V. indica, Geoffroy.—Elliot, Cat. 20— 
V. raise, Horsfield, apud Sykes, Cat.— V. pallida, Gray (variety), figd. 
Haudwicke, Ill. Ind. Zool. 2, pi. 6— Mushak billi, H.— Kasturi, Miilir.; 
also Jow&di [manjvr—Qando gaula or Gandha gohd, Bong .—Punagin 
bek, Can .—Piinagii pilli, Tel., these names all signifying musk-cat; popu¬ 
larly Katas, Bong .—Sager and Bug-mjul, in the Nepal Torai. 

The Lesser Civet-Cat. 

Descr. —Tawny gray or grayish-brown, with several longitudinal lines 



o? streaks on the back and croup; the side spotted more or less in rows; 
• some transverse bands on the sides of the neclr, and also a few indistinct 
lines; abdomen without spots; head darker, with a black stripe from the 
ear to the shoulder; tail long, with eight or nine complete dark rings. 

Length, head and body, 22 or 23 inches; tail 1G or 17. 

This civet-cat is found over the whole .continent of India, from the 
foot of the Himalayas to Cape Comorin and Ceylon, and extends through 
Assam and Burmah to the Malayan peninsula and islands. It lives in 
holes in the ground or in banks, occasionally under rocks, or in dense 
thickets, now and then talcing shelter in drains and out-houses. 

Mr. Hodgson says, “ these animals dwell in forests or detached woods 
and copses, whence they wander freely into the open country by day (occa¬ 
sionally at least) as well as by night. They are solitary and single 
wanderers, even the pair being seldom seen together, and they feed promis¬ 
cuously upon small animals, birds’ eggs, snakes, frogs, insects; besides 
some fruits or roots. In the Terai a low caste of woodmen, called Musa- 
hirs, eat the flesh.” The female has six ventral teats, and has usually 
four or five young at a birth. It is frequently kept in confinement in 
India, and becomes quite tame, contrary to what Horsfield says of it in 
Java. I have had several myself perfectly tame, that caught rats and 
squirrels at times, as also sparrows and other birds. The civet is extracted 
by the natives from these kept in confinement. f 

The Genets, Genetta, Cuvier, have the pouch very small, and the 
secretion scarcely discernible, the claws quite retractile, and the pupil 
vertical. They are smaller and more slender animals than tire Civets, 
with the markings generally more pronounced. There are several species 
all African, and one extending to the South of Europe. 

Near the Genets should be placed the next animal, which at one time 
was classed along with the Felines. 

Gen. PiuottoDON, Horsfield. 

Syn. Lmang, Mfiller. 

Char. —Holers ; false molars three-lobcd or serrated ; body sleu- 

dor; limbs short; tail very long, cylindrical; feet with the claws quite 
retractile; a fifth tec on the hind feet; thumbs of both feet approximate (.> 
the other digits; soles nil well furred. 

No anal poach is present, and the tongue is rough with retroverted 
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prickles. The female lias four teats, two pectoral, and twb inguinal. This 
genns was founded by Horsfield on a Malayan animal from Java. It 
forms quite a link botwoen tho cats and civets. Tho for is short and 
close, resembling that of tho cats. 

122. Prionodon pardicolor. 

Hodgson. —Calc. J. N. A. 2, 57, with figure.®— Zih-chum, Bhot.— 
SuUyu, Lepch. 


The Tigeu-oivet. 

Dcser .—Rich orange buff or folvons, spotted with black; tho neck 
above with four irregular lines; tho body above and on the sides with 
large entiro elliptic or squarish marks, eight in transverse, and seven in 
longitudinal scries, diminishing in size from the dorsal ridge, which has 
an interrupted dark line, and extending outside the limbs to the digits; 
below entirely unspotted; tail with eight or nine nearly perfect and equal 
rings. 

Length, head and body, about 16 inches; tail 14; height G or so. 

This very beautiful animal is said to have the manners of tho cats, to 
spring and climb with great power, to prey on small mammals and birds, 
and to frequent trees much' in search of tho former, ns well ns for shelter. 
Hodgson says, “ equally at home on trees or on tho ground, it dwells 
and breeds in the hollows of decayed trees.” It has only been obtained in 
the south-east Himalayas, in Nepal and Sikim, and does not appear to be 
at all common, though Hodgson assei-ts it to bo so. I only procured one 
specimen whilst at Darjeeling. Cantor thus refers to an individual of tho 
Malayan species, to which ours is very closely allied, kept in captivity for 
some time. “ At first the animal was fierce and impatient of confinement, 
but by degrees it became very gentle and playful, and when subsequently 
suffered to leave the cage, it went in search of sparrows and other small 
birds, displaying great dexterity and unerring aim in stealthily leaping 
upon them.” 

Hodgson had our species in confinement, and states that it was very 
gentle and fond of being petted. It was fed with raw meat. It never 

' l!y an oversight In the recent, edition ol HorlBson’s British Museum Collections, Ibis it twice 
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jittered'niiy sort of sound. He further states that, “the sharpness of 
•tho coronal process of the molar teeth seems to indicate that the animal is 
Somewhat insectivorous, which I hear is actually the fact.” 

Gen. Paradoxurus, F. Cuvier. 

OJiar. —Molar teeth g—jj as in Viverra ; flesh-tooth, especially the 
lower ono, thick, with conical tubercles; all feet with five toes connected 
by a web, the thumb not raised; sole of the feet bald, tuberculous; claws 
semi-retractile; tail very long, cylindrical. 

The tree-cats are stouter in form than the Genets, with which they have 
been confounded, and more uniform in their coloration; their gait i6 
plantigrade. Their pupil is elliptic, and they are quite nocturnal in their 
habits. Their dentition is very similar to that of dogs, but the cere¬ 
bral cavity is proportionally smaller. The bony orbit is not closed. There 
is a glandular fold in some between the anus and genitals, secreting a 
peculiar matter, without the odour of civet or musk;* but not a distinct 
pouch. They are chiefly inhabitants of the Indian region, and a con¬ 
siderable number of species have been lately made known. They climb 
trees remarkably well, and roost during the day either on trees or on the 
roofs of houses, among the rafters. There diet is of a mixed character. 

The character of the tail from which the generic name was derived is 
shown by Blyth to have been the result of some deformity, and not to be 
a normal state. It can be rolled up, but is not prehensile. 

This genus is linked to Prionodon by a Malayan species, P ? derbyamis, 
Gray, of which Cantor remarks, “tho serrated false molars, the soles 
hairy under the toes, the somewhat remote thumb, are characters by which 
this animal differs from Paradoxurus, and forms a link between that genus 
and Prionodon.” It has indeed been made tho type of a distinct genus, 
Hemigalca, by Jourdain. 

128. Paradoxurus musanga. 

Fivcrra, nppcl Hamden.—Blytb, Cat. 148.—Figd. F. CoviEn, Mamin. 
2, pi. 55.— P. typus, F. Cuvinn.— Elliot, Cat. 23.— P. Pallasii, P. 
Musangoidcs, P.crossii, and P. dubius, Gbay.— P. prehensile, and Viverra 


it. llnrnin., Malay. 



hcrmaphrotlita , Pallas.— Afiwf, H., in the south.— Lakuli, H., ill Gome 
parts; occasionally AVm/ds.—Viilgo, in Southern India, Jlidr lxtMl 
tree-dog.— Vd, Mahv.—Bhondar, Bengal.— Kara b&, Can.— Mdni-pilli, 
Tel.; and Marra-pilli, Malyal., both signifying tree-cat.—Toddy cat of 
Europeans in Madras. 


The Common Tbee-cat. 

Dcscr. —General color brownish-black, with some dingy yellowish 
stripes on each side, more or less distinct, and sometimes not noticeable ; 
a white spot above and below each eye, and the forehead with a whitish 
band in some; a black line from the top of the head down the centre of 
the nose is generally observable. In many individuals the ground color 
appears to be fulvous with black pencilling, or mixed fulvous and black ; 
the longitudinal stripes then show dark ; limbs always dark-brown. Some 
appear almost black throughout, and the young arc said to bo nearly 
all black. Some appear fulvous-gray washed with blade, the face black, 
and the tail very dark; and others appear to have the sides spotted. 
Many of these variations are owing to the state of abrasion of the 
fur, which is yellowish at the base and blackish at the tip. One is 
described ns “pale grayish-brown with longer black hairs intermixed, and 
most prevalent on the back of head, neck, and along the bade; three black 
bands on the loins ; head brownish with a gray mark above and below 
the eyes; tail with, the terminal fifth yellowish white.” I have had 
sevoral skins with the terminal portion of the tail yellowish white, and one 
or two with the whole posterior parts of the same hue. Some have the 
abdomen marked with elongated white spots, and individuals occur with 
the tail spirally twisted, so that the extremity has the lower surface 
uppermost; and, according to Blyth, it was an individual similar to this 
on which the genus was founded, and the name Paradoxurus bestowed, 
which has been translated into Screw-tail. 

Length, head and body, 22 to 25 inches; tail 19£ to 21; hind foot 3 ^; 
weight 8i lbs. 

This tree-cat is a common and abundant animal throughout the greater 
part of India and Ceylon, extending through Burmah and the Malayan 
peninsula to the islands. It is most abundant in the better wooded 
regions, and is rarely met with in the bare portions of the Deccan, Central 
India, and the Horth-wcst Provinces. It is very abundant in the Carnatic, 
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and Malabar const, where it is popularly called (lie Toddy-cat, in conse¬ 
quence of-its supposed fondness for the juice of the palm ( Tari, H., toddy, 
anglico), a fact which appears of general acceptation both in India and 
and Ceylon (where it is called the palm cat), and which appears to have 
some foundation. Kelaart says it, “ is a well established fact that it is a 
consumer of palm-toddy.” It lives much on trees, especially on the Palmyra 
and cocoa-nut palms, and is often found to have taken up its residence in 
the thick thatched roofs of native houses. I found a large colony of them 
established among the rafters of my own house at Tellicherry. It also 
occasionally is found in dry drains, outhouses, and other places of shelter. 
It is quite nocturnal, issuing forth at dark, and living by preference on 
animal food, rats, lizards, small birds, poultry and eggs; but it also freely 
partakes of vegetable food, fruit and insects. In confinement it will eat 
plantains, boiled rice, bread and milk, ghee, &c. Colonel Sykes mentions 
that it is very fond of cockroaches. Now and then it will commit depreda¬ 
tions in some poultry yard, and I have often known them taken in traps 
baited with a pigeon or a chicken. In the South of India it is very often 
tamed, and becomes quite domestic, and even affectionate in its manners. 
One I saw, many years ago, at Trichinopoly went about quite at large, 
and late every night used to work itself under the pillow of its owner, 
roll itself up into a ball, with its tail coiled round its body, and sleep till 
a late hour of the day. It hunted for rgts, shrews, and house lizards. 
Their activity in climbing is very great, and they used to ascend and des¬ 
cend my house at one of the corners of the building in a most surprising 
manner. 

One, 20 inches long, examined by Kelaart, had the small intestines 5 
feet 4 inches long, the largo do., 9 inches ; coscum |ths; liver with seven 
lobes, &c., &o. 

Hodgson has described several new species lately, of which P. strictus 
and P. guadriscriptus appear to be merely varieties of color of P. 
musanga. They are figured at plates 47 and 48, of the Proc. Zool. Soc. 
for 1856. Blyth described the skull of one from tiro Andaman islands, 
which had peculiarly largo canines. It may possibly bo the species lately 
described by Colonel Tyllor, Joum. As. Soc. for 1865, and named after 
himself, Pamdomtms Tyileri. From the description, it is evidently nearly 
related to P. musanga, 

Tho next species wore formorly classed undor the gonus Pagttma, Grny, 
differing somewhat from Paradoximts in the form of somo of tho teeth, 
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in the moro attenuated tail; in the fnr being dense nnd woolly, with the 
coloration more uniform and less variegated. 

124. Paradoxurus grayi. 

Bennett, ,P. Z. S. 1835— Blyth, Cat. 154— P. nipaleasis, Hodgson, 
Asiatic Truiis. A r ol. XIX.— P. bandar apud Tehminok, Mon. t. 65, f. 
4-6, skull. 


The Hill Tree-Cat. 

Descr .—Color above light unspotted fulvous-brown, showing in certain 
lights a strong cinereous tinge, owing to the black tips of many of the 
hairs; beneath lighter and more cinereous; limbs nsh-colorcd, deeper 
in intensity towards the feet which are black; tail of the same color as 
the body, the end dark, white tipped; oars rounded, hairy, black; face 
black, except the forehead, a longitudinal streak down the middle of the 
nose, and a short oblique band under each eye, gray or whitish. 

Length, head and body, 30 inches; tail 2J. 

This animal inhabits the South-east Himalayas only, extending into Assam 
and Northern Bununh. It has been sent from Nepal, Daq'eeling, and the 
Arrakan hills. Hodgson states that “ it is common in the central region 
of Nepal, keeping to tho forests and mountains. It feeds both on small 
annuals ana mrds, and vegetable food. One shot had only seeds, leaves, 
and unliusked rice in its stomach. A caged animal was fed on boiled 
rico and fruits, which it preferred to animal food. When set at liberty it 
would Ho waiting in the grass for mynas and sparrows, springing upon 
them from tho cover Hke a cat, and when sparrows, as frequently hap¬ 
pened, ventured into its cage to steal tho -boiled rice, it would feign sleep, 
retire into a comer, and dart on them with unerring aim. Birds thus 
taken by itself it preferred to all other food. The animal was very cleanly, 
nor did its body usually emit any unpleasant odour, though when it was 
irritatod, it exhaled a most fetid stench, caused by the discharge of a 
thin yellow fluid from four pores, two of which are placed on each sido of 
the intestinal aperture.” 

125. Paradoxurus bondar. 

Gray ex Buchanan Hamilton.— P, hirsutus, Hodgson, As. Res. XIX. 
72.— P. Pennanln, Gray.—Hardwicke, HI. Ind. Zool. 2, pi. 13.— Citing- 
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hSr, H. —Bondar and Baum, Beng.— Machabba and Malwa, in tho Nepal 
Terai, and neighbouring districts. 

The Terai Tree-cat. 

Descr. —Color a clear yellow, largely tipped with black, and entirely 
devoid of marks or lines upon the body ; tho bridge of the nose, the upper 
lip, whiskers, broad cheek-band, ears, chin, lower jaw, forelegs and liiud 
feet, and terminal third of the tail, black or blackish-brown; region of the 
genitals and a zone encircling the eyes, puro pale-yellow; snout and soles 
of feet brownish fleshy-gray; nude parts of lips, palate and tongue, pure 
fleshy white. The hair is straight, long, erect, yellow at the base, black 
tipped; the under wool soft, curly, yellow. Its nails are very sharp and 
curved, sheathed and mobile. Total length 45 inches of which the tail is 
about half; weight 6 5b. The female is somewhat smaller and paler, 
and has four ventral teats. 

Thr" tree-cat is said to be found throughout the Terai of the hills, 
extending into the neighbouring districts of Bengal and Behar, but of its 
distribution elsewhere I can find no record. In its habits it is said to be 
found in inhabited and cultivated tracts, its favorite resort being old 
abandoned mango-groves, seeking refuge in holes of decayed trees, where 
it also breeds. It seeks its food as well among tho branches of trees as 
on the ground, and is highly carnivorous, bring upon birds, small mam¬ 
mals, mice, rats, and even young hares; also on snakes, but it will not 
touch frogs or cockroaches. Occasionally it is very destructive to poultry. 
It will eat ripe mangoes and other fruit. It sleeps rolled up like a ball, 
and when angered spits like a cat. It is naturally very ferocious and 
unruly, but capable of domestication if token young. It has a keen sense 
of smell, but less acute hearing and vision by day than the mungooscs. 

Another species albed to these two last, is Paguma laniger, Gray, Maries 
laniger, Hodgson, from Tibot, and adjoining 6nowy Himalayas. Parado- 
xurus guingue-lineatus, Gray, appears to bo described from tho same speci¬ 
mens ns P. strictus formerly alluded to; and there are other species des¬ 
cribed, some of which also appear to be varieties of P. musanga. 

Ceylon possesses a peculiar species, P. zeylanicus, Pallas; and P. trii ir- 
galus, Temminok, and P. leucomystax, Gray, are found in the Malayan 
peninsula and islands, in addition to P. musanga, and P. derbtjamts, 
already allndcd to.' 
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The next animal has only a doubtful claim to a place hero. 

Gen. Arctictis, Temminck. 

Syn. deludes, Valcnc. 


Char .—Molars ^canines stout, those in the upper jaw vety long, 
compressed at the base, with a longitudinal groove exteriorly; muzzle 
short, attenuated; ears short, rounded; body long; legs short; tail 
nearly as long ns the body, partially prehensile; hair long, rough, copi¬ 
ous ; feet plantigrade; toes five in each foot, with short half-rotraotile, 
compressed, strongly-curved claws. 

126. Arctictis binturong. 

Viverra apud Raffles. —Blyth, Cat. 157 .—Ictiies ater, F. Cuvier, 
Mamm. 3, pi. 50-51, olim Paradoxurus albifrons. 

The Black Bear-oat. • 

Descr .—General color throughout deep black, with a white border 
to the ears, and a few brown hairs scattered over the head above, and on 
the anterior surface of the fore-legs; hairs long, rigid and diverging; 
tail monstrously thick at the base, tapering to a point, with bristling strag¬ 
gling hairs, exceeding those of the body in length. 

Cantor describes it as black, sprinkled with pale ferruginous; head, face 
and throat whitish and grizzled; a trace of a white spot over the eye in 
. the young; tail black, whitish at the has?. 

Length, bead and body, 28 to 33 inches; tail 26 to 27. 

It has a large gland between the anus and genitals, which secretes an 
oily fluid of an intense but not fetid odour. 

This peculiar animal forms a veiy distinct genus, whoso place in the 
natural Bystem has not been satisfactorily decided. In general form of 
skull it resembles MIeles, but the relative position of the bones is more like 
that of Paradoxurus. It deviates from tho type of Viverrinas in the 
more strictly plantigrade character of the feet, and in the partially pre¬ 
hensile tail, approaching Albums and Cercoleptcs among the XIrsieUs. Tho 
•head is somewhat bulky, and the muzzle slightly turned up, the.ears are 
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large* Mack and prominent, edged with white, and terminated by tufts 
of black -hair. Its habit of body is slow and crouching. In its habits it is 
quite nocturnal, solitary and arboreal, creeping along the larger branches, 
and aiding itself by its prehensile tail. It is omnivorous, eating small 
animals, birds, insects, fruit and plants. It is more wild and retiring 
than Viverrine animals in general, and it. is easily tamed; its howl is-loud. 

One examined had 14 pairs of ribs; the intestines were 9 feet 9 inches 
long, and the coecum \ inch. 

This bear-cat was classed by Cuvier and Cantor among the Vmnas, and 
it may be considered a sort of link between the plantigrade and digiugradc 
Carnivora, with some distant analogies to the Lemurs. 1 have followed 
Blyth in his Catalogue in placing i t after Paradoxurus. It has been 
stated to inhabit Nepal, Bkotan, and Assam, but it does not occur in the 
Catalogue of Hodgson’s Collections. It is said to have been obtained from 
Bkotan by M. Duvaucel, and will probably bb found to occur rarely in 
.the north-eastern limit of our province. It is known from' the hills of 
Assam, Arrakan and Malayans. 

Other animals belonging to this group of Carnivora are Cryptoprocta 
ferox, Bennett, from Madagascar; Cynogale henneltii, Gray (Potamophilus 
barbatns, Kukl), an aquatic species from the Malayan peninsula, Sumatra, 
&c. 

The next group have been separated by Blyth as a distinct sub-family, 
HerpcstidincB. They differ from the Viverrince by the quality of their 
far, which is long and harsh, and generally ringed with pale and dark 
tints; the tail is thick and bushy at the base, more tapering than in the 
tree-cats, and they have a large and simple pouch with the anus situated 
within its cavity. The bony orbits of the skull are perfect in several 
species. Compared with the Paradoxuri, they are much more terrestrial, 
seeking their prey entirely on the ground, and very rarely climbing trees. 


Gen. HEnPESTEs, Bligor. 

Syn. jtfangusta, Fischer. 

Char .—Teeth ns in Vivara, but the molars vary in number, some 
having g—jj, others g—, and some g—g; oars small, Bhort and rounded; 
feet nil with five toes, with largo compressed, incurved, somewhat 
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retractile "claws; tail long, thick at the base; hairs long, rigid, often 
ringed with distinct colors. 

The Ichneumons or Mongooses, as they are named in India, have a 
sharp mimic, small eyes, short limbs, the hinder ones semi-plantigrade, 
and the toes connected by a membrane. The female has only four mam¬ 
ma'. 'Hie tongue is rough with homy papilla). Some of tho species are 
stated to have a voluminous simple anal pouch, which does not contain 
odoriferous matter, and at tho bottom of which the vent is pierced. 
Hodgson states, “ that both Nepal species of ITerpestes have a congeries of 
small glands surrounding the caudal margin of the anus like a ring, and 
secreting a thick musky substance, which is slowly protuded in strings 
like vermicelli, through numerous scattered minute pores; and one species 
(nipihi) lias also on either side the rectum two large and hollow glands 
of similar structure, but with a thinner secretion, each of which has a 
larger and very palpable pore.” 

The mongooses are very active in their habits, bold and sanguinary in 
disposition. They are partly fossorial, and in the hot tropical countries 
of the old continent appear to take the place of the weasels of colder 

The bony orbit is often closed by a ring posteriorly, which however is 
not perpetual, and in some appears to depend on advanced age. 

This genus is numerously represented in the Indian peninsula, and 

127. Herpestes griseus. 

GEOFFaoY.-Bi.vTiT, Cat. lGi.—E. pallidus, Scmxz.—Mangusta mun- 
go? apud Elmot, Cat. 21.— Mnngus , H. and Main, in Southern In¬ 
dia.— Xeicul, Newara. in Northern and Central India; sometimes called 
Et/ul. — Ahuigli, Can.— Tentawd, Tel.— Kordl of Gonds. 

The Maptjas Mdnooos. 

Descr. —Tawny yellowish-gray, the hairs ringed with rufous and yel¬ 
lowish, the general result being an iron gray tinge, with less of the yellow 
tint than in the next species from Northern India, which it otherwise much 
resembles in size and form, whilst in the character of its fur it is more 
like E. nipnhms. The mrmlo is concolorous with the body, as is the 
tail, which is not tipped with black, and is nearly equal in length to the 
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Armagh length, head and body, about 16 to 17 inches; tail lY It is 
said occasionally to reach 20 inches and upwards, with the tail 16J. 

This mnngoos is spread through most of Southern India, replaced 
.jn Bengal and the lower Gangetic plains by a nearly allied one, 17. 
malacctmis. I am not able to state the limits of each species exactly, 
but the present animal occurs in the North-west Provinces and the Punjab, 
and throughout the Deccan up to the Nerlmddj, river. It frequents alike 
the open country and low jungles, being found in dense hedge rows, 
thickets, holes in banks, &c.; and it is very destructive to such birds .-as 
frequent the ground. Not (infrequently it gets access to tame pigeons, 
rabbits, or poultry, and commits great havoc, sucking the blood only of 
several. I have often seen it make a dash into a verandah where some 
cages of mynas, parrakccts, &c., were daily placed, and endeavour to tear 
them from their cages. 

It also hunts for, and devours, the eggs of partridges, quails and other 
ground-laying birds; and it will alsb kill rats, lizards and small snakes. 
I do not think it would go put of its way to attack a large snake in its 
wild state. Colonel Sykes states, that “ it is believed by the Mabratta 
people to have a natural antipathy to serpents, and in its contests with 
them to be able to neutralize the poison from the bite of serpents by 
eating the root of a plant called moongtisieail, but no one has ever seen 
the plant.” This is the prevalent belief throughout all India, and also 
in Java, and many experiments have been made with a view to test the 
native idea above referred to, that the mungoos either by virtue of some 
plant to which it has recourse, or from some other cause, is proof against 
the bite of a cobra. Many have asserted that after being apparently bitten, 
it would retire to some hedge side, returning shortly with evident marks 
of its having eaten some green herb; whilst others have declared that it 
never attempted anything of the land even when set free, and that whero 
it was forcibly kept indoors it suffered as little ns if allowed its liberty. I 
of course entirely disbelieve in the efficacy of any herb ns an antidote to 
the serpent’s poison; and I do not think that tlio mungoos habitually 
has resort to any herb if bitten. The plants are supposed to bo OphioMzon 
serpentinum , and 0. mungos. I have witnessed many contests between a 
mungoos and cobra, and though the mungoos has in general succeeded in 
killing the serpent, it often declines the combat, or undertakes it some¬ 
what unwillingly. In none of the combats that I have seen lies tlio 
mungoos suffered, bnt my beliof is that it generally escapes being bitten 
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by its extreme watchfulness and activity; or, if bitten at all, has been so 
very superficially; and that perhaps its very thick skin may have, n certain 
degree of insusceptibility to poison. Since this paragraph was first penned, 
a writer in the Indian Lancet confirms this idea, which he says he has 
practically proved, both by seeing the cobra bite the mungoos, and by 
forcing the fang of a cobra into the skin of which did not suffer from the 
experiment. A very recent writer, however, in one of the Indian news¬ 
papers, declares that if the fangs are forced through the skin into the 
flesh the mongoos will die. 

Tins little animal is frequently domesticated, and becomes excessively 
tame, following its owner about like a dog, and effectually clearing a 
house of rats. Mr. Bennett * mentions that an individual of this species 
in the Tower, “ actually on one occasion killed no fewer than a dozen full 
grown rats which were loosed to it in a room sixteen feet square in less 
than a minute and a half.” The Egyptian Ichneumon, Herpestes ichneumon, 
is said to have a peculiar penchant for crocodile's eggs. This habit is not 
noticed with regard to our species, though I dare say it would devour them 
if it came across any. 

128. Herpestes malaceensis. 

F. Cuvier, Mammif. 1, pi. 65.— Blttii, Cat: 163.— II. nyula, Hodg¬ 
son. — Newol or Nyul, II.— Newara, in Central India.— Baji, or Biji, H., 
in Behar. 


The Bengal Mungoos. 

Descr. —General color mixed rich reddish-brown and hoary-yellow, 
the ears, face and limbs redder, and less maculate; neck and body pure 
pale yellow; tail concolorous with the body, pointed, and nearly equal in 
length to the body ; the hair harsh, bristly, not closely applied but diffuse. 

Length, head and body, 15 inches; tail about 10 or 11. 

This mungoos replaces II. griseus in Bengal, and other parts of the 
North of India; and has precisely the same habits as that species. It ex¬ 
tends into Assam, Burmah and Malnyana, Hodgson states that it affects 
cultivated fields and grass, and lives in burrows made by themselves. 
The females produce 3 to 4 young at a birth. 
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129. Herpestes monticolus. 

W. El, i.iot, MSS.— Konda yentawa, Tel. 

The Long-tailed Mungoos. 

Dcscr. —Colors much as in griseus, but somewhat more yellow in its 
general tone; tail longer, tipped with maronne and black, and more 
hairy; feet dark reddish-brown; muzzle not dark, slightly tinged with 
reddish. Larger than griseus. Tail nearly equal in length to the head 
and body. 

Length of one 20 inches; tail with hair 19. 

This fine species differs'conspicuously from griseus in its longer and dark 
tipped tail, which also distinguishes it from malaccensis. It differs from 
H. Smithii in. its muzzle being concolorous with the body, or nearly so, 
and prevalent lighter color. 

I have only procured this mungoos from the Eastern Ghuts inland from 
Jfellore, where it inhabits forests among the hills. 

It most resembles It. fulvescens, Kelaart, of Ceylon, but this has a 
shorter tail with the tip reddish, and has a more prevalent fulvous hue. 
The muzzle too is blackish and the face ferruginous brown. 

130. Herpestes Smithii, 

Okay.—Elyth, Cat. 162.— H. Elliotti, Blyth. — II. rubiginosus, Kelaart. 

The Buddy Mungoos. 

Dcscr. —General color ferruginous-brown, in some inclining to grizzled 
maronne red, brighter where it joins the blackish limbs and black tip of 
the tail; muzzle dark; face rusty red; head and legs redder than the 
other parts ; feet black, the hairs are ringed black and white, and have a 
dark reddish tip. It approximates malaccensis in the character of the fur 
and also in size. 

Length of ono, head and body, 18 to 15 inches; tail 12 to 13. 

This mungoos has been taken in forest jungle among the Enstom Ghats 
near Madras, and in other parts of the same region. I procured it in 
forest at the foot of the Neclghorries, but (fid not obtain it in the Malabar 
forests, though dt most probably will bo found there also. It is said to 
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1)0 not rare in Ceylon. The first specimen obtained by Mr. Elliot lmd an 
accidental dark collar, and that gentleman named it torqualus in MSS. 
wliich name is alluded to by Kcluart. 

131. Herpestes nipalensis. 

Okay.—Blyth, Cat. 1C5.— II. auro - punctatus , Hodgson. — H . pallipcs , * 

Blytii, olim. 

The Gold-spotted Mungoos. 

Descr. —Of an uniform olive-brown color, more or less saturate in 
different individuals, freckled with golden yellow, paler and somewhat yel¬ 
lowish-gray beneath; cheeks more or less rusty; tail shorter than the 
body; hairs with five distinct rings of black and golden, the fur short, 
soft, adpressed. 

Length, head and body, 12 to 13 inches; tail 9 to 10. 

This species resembles H. javanicus, but the ground color is lighter. 

It is found over the whole extent of the lower Himalayas, from Silrim 
to Kashmir (and even to Afghanistan) ; and it also occurs in the plains 
near the hills, from Bengal to the Punjab, not extending far south. It 
also inhabits Assam, Burmah, and the Malayan peninsula. Nothing 
peculiar has been noticed of the habits of this mungoos. 

I find a species recorded in Scliinz, H. thysanurus , Wagner, from 
Kashmir; hair dark-brown ringed with pale yellow; feet brown ; tail end¬ 
ing in a long deep black tuft. This, if correctly described, must be dis¬ 
tinct from m'palensis. The only mungoos I got in Kashmir was the latter 
species. 

132. Herpestes fuscus. 


Waterhouse — Blyth, Cat. 1G7. 

The NEELsnEnKY Bkown Mungoos. 

Descr .—General color brown, the hair being ringed black and yellow, 
and tawny at the base; throat dusky yellowish; tail noarly equal in length 
to head and body. 

Length of one, head and body, 18 inches; tail with the hah’ 17. 

I procured this mungoos, many years ago, on the Neelgherries in tho 
dense woods near Ootacamund, and have not seen it from any other 
locality. My original specimen is in the Museum Asiaticof tho Society at 
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Calcutta. It Appears nearly allied to H. javanieus. Its distribution is 
more local than that of any other of the Indian species, no record of its 
OCOUrring elsewhere existing; and Waterhouse's type specimen also camo 
from the same locality. It probably will eventually bo found in other 
elevated hill regions of Southern India. 

The next species has been, with some others, separated as a sub¬ 
genus, Mtmgos, having the molars |; arid" the bony orbital ring always 
complete. It approximates to XJrva. 

133. Herpestes vitticollis. 

Benhett.—Blyth, Cat. 159.—Elliot, Cat. 22, with figure. 

The Stripe-neckeo Munooos. 

Descr .—Of a grizzled gray color more or less tinged with rusty reddish, 
especially on the hinder part of the body and tail; a dark stripe from the 
ear to the shoulder; tail rufous black at the tip. 

Length of one killed on the Neelglicrrics, the head and body 21 
inches; tail with the hair 15; weight 6 ft>. 10 oz. 

This fine species of mungoos is found throughout all the forests of the 
Western Ghats, from near Dharwar to Cape Comorin. It is rare in the 
northern parts, and most abundant in Travancore. I have killed it on 
the Neelgherries, in Wynaad, and seen specimens from various parts of 
Malabar. From its large size this must be a very destructive animal to 
game and the smaller quadrupeds. The Malayan region, besides those 
common to India, viz., II. malaccensis and H. nipalensis, has II. java- 
nicus and H. brachyurus, peculiar to that district; and II. exilis is 
recorded, Zool. de la Bonite, from some of the islands. There are many 
species from Africa, and one extends into Spain. 

Gen. UnVA, Hodgson. 


Char .—Teeth as in Herpestes, but blunter; structure intermediate to 
that genus and Gnlo ; snont elongate, aento, mobile; hands and feet largo; 
solos nude; nails suhequal; digits connected by large crescentic membranes; 
tail long, cylindrio; habit sub-vermiform. 

This genus contains only one species. 
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134. Urva cancrivora. 

Hodgson. — Blytu, Cat. 158.— Gulo urva, Hodgson (olim).— Vivcrrn 
fusca, Guay, apud Hardwicks, 111. Ind. Zool. 1, pi. 6.— Osmetictis 
fusca, Gray, Mag. Nat. Hist. 

The Crab Mungoos. 

Dcscr. —General color jackal or fulvous iron-gray; inner fur woolly; 
outer of long straggling lax hairs, generally ringed with black, white and 
fulvous; in some the coat has*a variegated aspect; in others an uniform 
tawny tint prevails, and in a few dark rusty brown mixed with gray is, the 
prevalent hue; abdomen brown ; limbs blackish brown j a white stripe on 
either side of the neck, from the ear to the shoulder; tail rufous or brown, 
with the terminal half rufous. 

Length, head and body, 18 inches; tail 11; weight 4 lbs. 

This curious animal has been found in the South-east Himalayas, ex¬ 
tending into Assam and Arrakan. In its habit it is somewhat aquatic, 
preferring, it is said by Hodgson, frogs and crabs. It lives in burrows in 
the valleys of the lower and central regions of Nepal. The drawing of 
the one figured by Hardwicke was taken from a caged individual at Agra. 
Colonel Phayre informed Mr. Blyth that it was the only mungoos found 
in Arrakan. 

Some details of its anatomy were furnished to Mr. Hodgson by Dr. 
Campbell. It has two glands about the size of a cherry on each side of 
the anus, which secrete an aqueous fetid humour, which the animal has 
the power of squirting out with great force. The female has six ventral 
tents, remote. The bony orbits are incomplete. 

Other genera allied to the mungooses are Galidia and Ichneumonia of 
Is. Geoffrey, the former from Madagascar. Cynictis, Ogilby, with four 
toes to each foot, and Ryzana, Illiger, with the same number, both from 
South Africa; and Crossarchus, F; Cuvier, from Sierra Leone. 

Bassaris asluta, Lichtenstein, from Mexico, a peculiar digitigrade car¬ 
nivorous animal, is placed here by some systematists, and it has some 
likeness to Paradoxums, but it belongs to the sub-plantigrade division, 
none of the Vivetridcs occurring in the new continent. 

The next group is well marked by anatomical characters ns distinct 
from the other digitigrade carnivora. 


Fam. Canidai. The Dog tribe. 
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Slolar teeth mostly | ; more rarely ^^ or g—g; two of these 
in general on each side in both jaws boing tuberculous, rarely three; the 
first of the upper tuberculous teeth very largo; upper flesh-tooth with 
one inner tubercle, lower do. with its posterior portion tuberculous. Fore¬ 
feet with five toes, the thumb raised; hind-feet usually with four. Head 
more or less conical, and pointed in front,'the jaws being produced; legs 
of nearly'equal length. 

The tongue is smooth ; the intestines rather long, and the ccecum of a 
peculiar spiral form. Some have a dermal gland above the base of the 
tail; others a sao or hollow gland on oach side of the anus, opening by a 
pore, which secretes a pungent whey-like substance with the peculiar smell 
of the animal, the contents of which can be made to trickle out on pres- 

In domestic dogs these pores exist, but are evanescent, and without a 
distinct sac or secretion. In these too there is often a fifth claw on the 
hind feet, but only connected by skin, and called the dew-claw. 

Gen. Canis, Linn, (restricted). 

Char .—Dental formula, incisors canines i—j; priemolars 

molars |—?. The false molars ore ^i ; and the tubercular molars 

; the former small; tail moderately brushed; pupil rounded. 

In this group, as here restricted, are classed the Wolf and the Jackal. 
Lmnmus included Foxes and Hyrenas as well. 

1st. Wolves, Lupus , Hamilton Smith. 

Of large size. Muzzle obtuse, not much lengthened; tail short; no 
caudal gland. e 


13d. Canis paHipes. 

Svees, Cat.—B lytii, Cat. 121.—C. lupus, vnr., Elliot, Cat. 17.— 
Landgah, H., in the South.— Bhcrd, or BliSria, or Byria, or Blianja, 
H., in Northern and Central India.— N6krd, in some ports.— Bigh&na in 
part of Bundolcund.'— Jftmdtir, or Huv&r, in other parts.— Tola , Can.— 
Toralu, Tel. 
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This Indian Wolf. 

Descr .—Hoary fulvous or dirty reddish-white, some of the. hairs tipped 
black, which gives it a grizzled appearance; somewhat reddish on the face 
and limbs, the latter paler than the body; lower parts dingy white; tail 
thinly bushy, slightly black tipped. Ears rather small. 

Length of on-', head and body, 37 inches; tail 17; height at the should¬ 
er 2G inches. * 

Elliot and Ilorsfiold have stated that they did not consider the Indian 
wolf specifically distinct from the European wolf, but Blytb gives it ns 
his opinion that it is so. “ Tire Society’s Museum now contains good 
and characteristic examples of tho skulls of the Enropoan, Indian and 
Tibetan wolves, C. lupus, pallipes and laniger, and the specific distinct¬ 
ness appears to be well marked. The European is the largest of tho three, 
with proportionally much larger and more powerful teeth; and the orbital 
process of the frontal bone is much less developed than in tho others. The 
Indian and Tibetan wolves aro more affined to each other than either is 
to tho European one.” * 

This wolf is found throughout the whole of India, rare in wooded 
districts, and most abundant in open country. “Tho wolves of the 
Southern Mahratta country,” says Mr. Elliot, “ generally hunt in packs, 
and I have seen them in full chase after the goat antclopo (Gazclla 
henneUii). They likewiso steal round a herd of antelope, and conceal 
themselves on different sides till an opportunity offers of seizing one of 
them unawares, as they approach, whilst grazing, to one or other of their 
hidden assailants. On one occasion three wolves were seen to chase a herd 
of gazelles across a ravine in which, two others were lying in w'ait. 
They succeeded in seizing a female gazelle which was taken from 
them. They have frequently been seen to course and ran down hares 
and foxes, and it is a common beljef of the Ryots that in the open plains 
where there is no cover or concealment, they scrape a hole in tho earth 
in which one of the pack lies down, and remains hid, while the others 
drive the herd of antelope over him. Their chief prey, however, is 
sheep, and the shepherds say that part of the pack attack and keep the 
dogs in play, while others cany off their prey, and that if pursued they 
follow the same plan, part turning and checking the dogs, whilst the rest 
drag away the carcase till they evade pursuit. Instances are not uncom¬ 
mon of their attacking man. In 1824, upwards of 80 children were 
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devoured by wolves in one pergunnah nlone. Sometimes a large wolf is 
soon to seek bis prey singly. These are called Won-tola by the Canaresc, 
nnd reokoned particularly fierce.” 

I have found wolves most abundant in the Deccan and in Central India. 
I have often chased them for several miles, they keeping 50 to 100 yards 
ahead of the horse, nnd the only kind of ground on which a horse appeared 
to gain on them was heavy ploughed lend. I have known wolves turn on 
dogs that were running at their heels and pursue them smartly till close 
up to my horse. A wolf once joined with my greyhounds in pursuit of 
a fox, which was luckily killed almost immediately afterwards, or the wolf 
might have seized one of the dogs instead of the fox. He sat down on 
his haunches about 60 yards off whilst the dogs were worrying the fox, 
looking on with great apparent interest, and was with difficulty driven 
away. In many parts of the North-west of India, they are very destruc¬ 
tive to children, as about Agra, in Oude, Rohilcund and Rajpootana, and 
rewards are given by Government for their destruction. Wolves breed 
in holes in tho ground, or caves, having only three or four young, it 
is said. The female has ten teats. They are usually ritther silent, but 
oometimes bark just like a pariah dog. The howling after their prey, 
recorded of tho European wolf, is seldom hoard in India. 

Hodgson has described a wolf from Tibet, Cams laniger, sometimes 
called tho “white wolf" by sportsmen who cross tho Himalayas. It is tire 
Chdngu of Tibet, Chankodi near tho Niti pass from Kumaon; and it is a 
larger animal than the Indian wolf, with white face and limbs, and no 
dark tip to the tail, which is fully brushed. Tho fur is extremely woolly, 
and tho hairy piles few; but this is also to a certain extent apparent in 
domestic dogs of the same region. 

Another species of wolf has recently been described by Gray,® as Cams 
chanco, or tho red wolf of Tibet, or golden wolf: “ fulvous, head grayish- 
brown, lower parts pure white. Somewhat larger than the European 
wolf, to which its skull bears a close resemblance.” It is probably the 
same as the animal in Blyth’s Cat. Mamm. No. 119, “largo red wolf," 
referred by that naturalist with doubt to Pallas’ C. alpinus ; but Gray says 
that that is a fox. The specific name given by Gray is the name also 
applied to tho common wolf of that region, spelt differently. 

There are many other species of wolves in various parts of the northern 
regions of both continents. 

• ProncdlncG Zoolocical Smicty. 1603, a. at. 
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2nd. Jackals, fiuccalius, Hamilton Smith. 

Of moderate size, gregarious; brush rather scanty. 

136. Canis aureus, 

Linn hub.—Blyth, Cat. m.—E lliot, Cat. 18.— Khola Or Kola, H., in 
the South of India and Main-.— Kolya, in some parts.— Qidar or Ghi- 
dar, H., in the North.— Shial or Sial, or Star and Skialu, in Bengal 
and adjacent provinces.— Nari, Can.— Nalcka, Tel.— Nerka of Gonds.— 
Shigal or Sjehal, in Persia, whence our English word.— Amu, Bhot. 

The Jackal. 

Descr. —Fur of a dusky yellowish or rufous gray, the hairs being 
mottled black, gray, and brown, with the under fur brownish-yellow; 
lower parts yellowish-gray ; tail reddish brown, ending in a darkish tuft; 
more or less rufous on the muzzle and limbs ; lail moderately hairy. 

Length, head and body, 28 to 30 inches; tail 10 or 11; height about 
16-17 inches. ” 

The jackal varies considerably in the color of its fur according to season 
and locality. A black variety is by no means rare in Bengal; but I never 
saw or heard of it in the south of India. 

This well known animal abounds throughout all India, and its habits are 
too well known to require much notice. It occurs also in Ceylon, but is 
rare in lower Burmab, and said to be only of recent introduction there. 
It is a very useful scavenger, clearing away all garbage and carrion from 
the neighbourhood of large towns, but occasionally committing depreda¬ 
tions among poultry and other domestic animals. Sickly sheep and goats 
usually fall a prey to him; and a wounded antelope is pretty certain to 
be tracked and hunted to death by jackals. They will however partake 
froely of vegetable food. Sykes says he devastates the vineyards in the west 
of India; in Bkagulpore he is said to be fond of sugar-cane ; and he every 
where consumes large quantities of the b6r fruit, Zhypkus jujuba. In 
Wynaad as well aB in Ceylon, he devours considerable quantities of ripe 
coffee berries: the seeds pass through him, well pulped, and are found 
and picked up by the coolies; and it is asserted, that the seeds so found 
make the best coffee ! 

The female jackal brings forth about four young in holes in the ground, 
occasionally in dry drains in cantonments. The jackal is easily pulled 
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down by greyhounds, but gives at excellent run with fox hounds. They 
nre very tenacious of life, and sham dead in a way to deceive even an 
experienced sportsman. I have seen one after being worried by a pack 
of hounds, and getting a good rap or two on its head with a heavy whip, 
limp off some time afterwards when unobserved, with apparently a good 
chance of affording another run on a future day. I have known a jackal 
come to the aid of his comrade (or male perhaps) when seized by grey¬ 
hounds, and attack them furiously, whilst X was close by on horseback. 
The call of the jackal is familiar to all residents in India, and is certainly 
the most unearthly and startling music. The natives assert that they cry 
after every watch of the night. Jackals not unfrequently get hydrophobia, 
especially in Bengal, and I have known several fatal cases from their 
bite. 

Connected with the old name of the “ lion’s provider” are the generally 
credited tales about one always attending tbe tiger. Mr. Elliot says, 
“ native sportsmen universally believe that an old jackal, which (in the 
South of India) they call ‘ Bhdlu,’ is in constant attendance on the tiger, 
and whenever his cry is heard, which is peculiar and different from that of 
the jackal generally, the vicinity of a tiger is confidently pronounced. I 
have heard the cry attributed to the Bhdlu , frequently." The “ Hole 
bhafoo " is frequently referred to by Lieutenant Itice, in his very interesting 
work on “ Tigor Shooting in Bajpootana,” as having been frequently heard 
and seen by him in company with the tiger. In Bengal the same jackal 
is called “ PUall," or Phao, or Pkeeow, or Phneur, from its call, and in 
some parts Ghog, though that name is said by somo to refer to some 
other (fabulous) animal. “ It is," Bays Johnson, in his Field Sports of 
India, ns quoted in the India Sporting fieview, N. S. Vol. I, “a jackal fol¬ 
lowing the scent of tho tiger and making a noise very different from their 
usual cry, which I imagine they do for the purpose of warning their 
species of danger.” Again, “soon after the tiger passed within a few 
yards of us. In n min ute or two after he had passed, we plainly saw tho 
jackal, and heard him cry when very near us. I have often heard it said 
that the PhfoU (or provider, as it is sometimes called), always goes 
before tho tiger, but in this instance he followed him, which I have also 
seen him do at other times. Whether he is induced to follow the tiger for 
the sako of .coming in for part of tho booty, or whether merely follows as 
small birdB often follow a bird of prey, I cannot say. Evidently his cry 
is different from what it is at other times, which indicates danger being 



near, particularly as whenever that cry is heard the voice of no Other 
jackal is, nor is that pa rticular call ever heard ill any part of the country 
where there arc not largo beasts of prey. Phcall, I believe, was the original, 
and is now the usual name from its resembling the cry they moke, but 
they are better known in Ramghur by the name Phinlcm ', which means 
crier—proclaimer—orwamer.” Mr. Blyth records that, “ some time ago I 
heard a pariah dog upon sniffing the collection of live tigers, before 
referred to, set up the most extraordinary cry I have ever heard uttered 
by a dog, and which I cannot pretend to record more intelligibly, but 
it was doubtless an analogous note to the Pheall cry of. the jackal.” I 
have often heard this peculiar cry, and seen a jackal following a tiger in ’ 
various parts of the country; and I have already noted my turning a 
jackal out of the same bush as a cheeta. 

A horn is supposed by the natives in the some parts of India to grow 
on the head of some jackals, which is of great reputed virtue, ensuring 
prosperity to its possessor. The same idea is prevalent in Ceylon. 

The jackal is found over a great part of Asia, in Southern Europe, and 
in Northern Africa. 

There are several allied species of small or moderate size in Africa and 
part of Asia. 

The domestic dog belongs to this division, but his origin is lost in 
obscurity, and it is probable that several species of wolf and other animals 
may have contributed to form this valuable animal. Now and then very 
jackal-like dogs may be seen about villages, but whether these are hybrids, 
or simply a reversion to one of the original types, it is impossible to say. 
In India it is a well known fact that the various breeds of English dogs, 
if bred in the plains, have a tendency to change towards the pariah dog, 
the muzzle of the bull-dog as well as his limbs lengthening sensibly in 
even two generations. 

The next animal, though called a dog, differs in its dentition so remark¬ 
ably that it haB been made the type of a distinct genus. 

Gen. Cuon, Hodgson. 

Char .—General structure and dentition of Cams, but the molars only 
1 the second tubercular behind the flesh tooth in the lower jaw being 
deficient; skull move uniformly arched than in dogs; jaws shorter and 




CUOH BUTILANS. 145 

eteongor.-ft Has tho odour and aspoot of Saccalius, but eara and tail larger, 
tho latter more bruabed, the brow and eye bolder, and the muzzle blunter. 
The shoulder and croup are about level. The female has 12 or 14 teats. 

I have followed Blythiin his Cat. Mamm., in koeping this distinct from 
Cam's. 

187 . Cuon rutilans, 

Cam's apud Tejiminck. — Blyth, Cat. 117. — C. dukhuncnsis, Sykeb. — 
Figd. Trans. Roy. As. Soc.— C. familiaris, wild variety, Elliot, Cat. 16. 
—Cuon prinunvus, Hodgson. —Figd. also by Delebseut, Souvenirs d’un 
Voyage dans 1’ Inde.— Jangli kutd, H., popularly.— Sona kutd. , i. e., golden 
dog in Central India.— Ram Hta, in some parts.— Ban kutd, in the North 
of India.— Ralmasay kutd , of some.— Kolsun, Kolusnd, Kolsa, and Kolasra, 
as variously pronounced by the Mahrattas m different localities .—Reid 
kutd, Tel., i. e., fierce dog; vulgo Adavi kutd.~Shen.mi, Mai. —Eram 
naiko, of Gonds— Sakki sarai, at Hydrabad, (Buchanan Hamilton). —Ram 
hun in Kashmir.— Sidda-ki, Tibetan in Ladalc.— Sdhu-tum, Lepcli.— Padho, 
Bhot.— Bhaosa, Bhoonsa, Buansd, in the Himalayas, generally from Simla 
to Nepal.—Wild dog of Europeans. 

The Wild Doo. 

Dcscr. —General color bright rusty-red or rufous fawn color, paler 
beneath; ears ereot, rather large, somewhat rounded at the tip; tail 
moderately brushed, reaching to the heels, usually tipped blackish; limbs 
strong; body lengthened. 

Length, head and body, 32 to 36 inches; tail about 16 inches ; height 
17 to 20 inches. 

I quite agreo with Mr. Blyth in considering that tho wild dog of 
Malayana does not differ specifically from the Indian one; and, therefore 
adopt Temminck’s specific name, Sykes' local name, and Hodgson’s theoretio 
one, being alike inapplicable, as well as posterior in date. “ A Malayan 
specimen,” says Blyth, “ differs only in the considerably deeper tint of tho 
rufous coloring." There is, however, a prevalent belief among sportsmen of 
tho existence of two races of wild dogs in India. In an early notice of tho 
wild dog, in the 1st Vol. of the “ Gleanings of Science,” two kinds are in¬ 
dicated ; one called Shikari bhmosa, which hunts its own prey; tho other 
Ldgh, from eating tho ofial of its prey. Hamilton Smith says, “ besides 
tho Jangli Ictitd of the plains, there are two hill kinds, one larger, tin 1 



other smaller, Imt with shorter toils, said to ascend as high alfthc sum 

TJlyfli gives a description of a wild clog from Dmjeoling, which ho Was 
informed Mr. Hodgson had considered distinct from the common one; 
“ this one (a female) had a considerably more vulpine aspect with longer 
and softer fur, with much wool at the base, a considerable ruff round the 
neck, and much lengthened fur about the jowl; the ears also were densely 
clad both externally and within ; and in a living animal from the same 
locality, were closely approximated and directed forwards; a remarkably 
fall brush, with much less black than usual on the terminal half, but most 
of the tail having a nigrescent appearance not particularly noticeable at 
a little distance. All this may merely indicate the winter vesture as 
assumed in a cold climate; but the actions of the living animal were 
decidedly peculiar, and the general appearance as vulpine aB that of 
the ordinary wild dog is jackal-like. It was particularly light, agile and 
graceful in its movements ; still I can discover no distinction in the skull, 
or in the rest of the skeleton, excepting that tire metacarpal bones of the 
Darjeeling specimen are comparatively shorter. Upon present evidence, 
I can only regard it as a specimen of the common wild dog in whiter 
vesture as developed in a cold climate.” 

In the late edition of Hodgson’s Collection Brit. Museum, a second species 
of wild dog is described as Cuon grmjifonnia , with the following descrip¬ 
tion :—“ Deep uniform red, deeper than rust, paler and flavcscent below ; 
lining of ears, chaffron, and end of tail nigrescent. Hair close and short, no 
feathering of limbs nor brush to tail. Form slighter than in other species, 
and larger—that is ill largest dimensions.” Length, head nDd body, 3 feet 
1 inch; tail 1G inches. This was from Darjeeling. It will be observed that 
this does not tally with Mr. Blytli’s description above. Some young wild 
dogs were brought to Darjeeling whilst I was there, which did not appear 
to mo at the time to differ in any material point from others I had seen in 
various parts of India. Specimens from the Eastern Ghats perhaps differ 
more from those of oilier parts. They have the color lighter and more ful¬ 
vous, tlie tail less brushed and concolorous with the body, or nearly so; and 
the hair shorter. Those from Coorg and the Malabar forests have the tail 
blackish, and moderately bushy, and closely resemble others from Central 
India, and one represented in’a drawing of Buchanan Hamilton’s. Mr. 
lllytli wrote from me Madras, stating that some specimens lie had seen in 
the Museum there, had rather staggered him as to the unity of the^pecics. 






RUTILAN8. 


Mr. Hodgson gives tlie following excellent account of his Cuon primmms 
as met with in Nepal. “ The liudnsu is in size midway between the wolf 
and the jackal, being 2^ feet long to root of tail and 21 inches in average 
height. It is ii slouching, uncompact, long, lank animal, with all the 
marks of nncultivation about it, best assimilated in its general aspect to 
the jackal, but with something inexpressibly but genuinely canine in its 
physiognomy. It has a broad flat bead and sharp visage, large erect ears, 
a cu'ost not broad nor deep; a shallow compressed barrel, somewhat 
strained at the loin; long heavy limbs; broad spreading feet, and a very 
bushy tail of moderate length, straight, and carried low. It stands rather 
lower beforo than behind, with the neck in the line of the body, the head 
unelcvated, the nose pointed directly forwards, the fore limbs straightened, 
the hind etooping; the back inclined to arch, especially over the croup, 
and the tail pendulous. In action the tail is slightly raised, but never so 
high as the horizontal line. Though the Buditsu be not deficient in speed 
or power of leaping, yet Ids motions all appear to be heavy, owing to their 
measured uniformity. He runs in a lobbing long canter, is unapt at the 
double, and upon the whole is somewhat less agile and speedy than the 
jackal, very much so than the fox. The wild dog preys by night and by 
(lay, but chiefly by day. Six, eight or ten, unite to hunt down their 
victim, maintaining the chase by their powers of smell rather than by the 
eye. They usually overcome their quarry by dint of force and perseverance, 
though they sometimes effect their object by mixing stratagem with direct 
violeuce. Their urine is peculiarly acrid, and they are said to sprinkle it 
over the low bushes amongst which their destined victim will probably 
move, and then in secret, to watch the result. If the stratagem succeeds, 
they rash out upon the devoted animal whilsthalf blinded by the urine, and 
destroy it before it has recovered that clearness of vision which conld best 
have enabled it to flee or defend itself. This trick the Biiansv usually 
plays off upon animak whose speed or strength might otherwise foil them, 
each as the buffalo, wild or tame, and certain large deer and antelopes. 
Other animals they fairly hunt down, or furiously assail and kill by more 
violence. In bunting they bark like bounds, but their barking is in such 
a voice as no language con express. It is utterly unlike the line voice of 
our cultivated breeds, and almost os unlike, tho peculiar strains of the 
jackal and the fox. The Budnsu docs not burrow like the wolf and fox, 
but reposes and breeds in tbc recesses and natural cavities of rocks." After 
speaking of some kept alive by him, Hodgson contiuucs; “after ton 



months confinement they were ns wild and shy as at the first hour I got 
them. Their eyes emitted a strong light in the dark, and their bodies 
had the peculiar fetid odour of the fox and jackal in all its rankness. 
They were very silent, never uttering an audible sound save when fed, at 
which time they would snarl in subdued tone at each other, but never 
fight, nor did they ou any occasion show any signs of quarrelsomeness or 
pugnacity. 

Mr. Elliot has the following remarks on this species:—The “ wild dog 
was not luiowu in the Southern Mahratta country until of late years. It has 
now become very common. The circumstance of their attacking in a body 
and killing the tiger is universally believed by the natives. Instances of 
their killing the wild boar, and of tigers leaving a jungle in which a pack 
of wild dogs had taken up their quarters, have come to my own knowledge, 
and on one occasion a party of the officers of the 18th M. N. I., saw a pack 
run into and kill a large samber stag ( Rusa ) near Dharwar. I once cap¬ 
tured a bitch and seven cubs of this species and had them alive for some time.” 

I have come across the wild dog mysolf on several occasions, in 
Malabar, the Wynaad, at the foot of the Ajunteh Ghat in Kandeish, near 
Bangor, on the Neelgherries, &c., &c. It may be said to inhabit the whole 
of India where sufficiently wooded to supply it with suitable game. The 
pack I saw at Ajunteh had just run down a full grown female samber, 
which our followers at once appropriated. In lower Malabar I came sud¬ 
denly on a pack that had just killed a tame female buffalo. It was much 
worried about the throat, and had in the agonies of death given birth to 
a feetus a few months old. This is the only instance I have heard of in 
the south of India of cattle being killed by them; but in the north they 
are said often to kill calves. 

The bitch has twelve to fourteen teats, and has at least six whelps 
at a birth. They breed from January to March. Colonel Markham men¬ 
tions that a breeding place was discovered by Mr. Wilson, near Simla, in 
holes under rocks, several females apparently breeding together. At this 
time it appears that they endeavour to hunt their game and kill it as near 
their den as possible. I entirely disbelieve the native story of their cap¬ 
turing their prey through the acridity of their urine. 

The wild dog is common in Coylon, where called the Dhola by some, by 
which name it has been treated of by Hamilton Smith and other writers, and 
it is found over all the jungles of Assam, Burmali, the Malayan peninsula, 
and the larger islands. Hodgson asserts that it extends into Tibet. 



VULPES HENQALENSIS. 


Gen. Volpes Auctorum, Foxes. 

Char .—Muzzle lengthened and very acute; head round; ears large, 
erect; pupil elliptic, or linear by day; upper incisors less eloping than in 
dogs and wolves; body long; limbs short; tail thick long and bushy; 
otherwise as in Cants. • 

Foxes havo a gland at the base of the tail above, which secretes a 
stroj jly odorous substance. Tine is called by German huntsmen the 
viole. The female has six teats. Species are found over all the world 
except in Australia. 

There aro two types of Foxes in India; the first the foxes of the 
desert or plains. These are not typical in their characters, having longer 
cars, longer and more' slender limbs, and they have been separated by 
Hamilton Smith as Cynalopex. This is adopted by Myth in his Catalogue, 
but I shall only mark it as sectional. The type is Cams corsac of Cen¬ 
tral Asia. They inhabit bare open plains, in which they burrow; arc less 
carnivorous in their habits than true foxes, feeding much on fruit, insects, 
crabs, &c. 

138. Vulpes bengalensis. 

Shaw. — Blyth, Cat. 126. —Elliot, Cat. 19. —Hardwioke, Ill. Ind. 
Zool. 2, pi. 2.—C. rufescens, Guay. — C. Icokree, Sykes. —C. corsac of 
India, Auctorum.— C. chrysums and C. xanthurus, Gray. —Lomri or 
Limri, H.; also Lokri in some parts .—Lokeria in Central India.— 
Kokri, Mahr .—Khekar and ,Khilar in Behar .—Khek sial , Bengal.— Konk, 
Can .—IConka nakka, or Gunta nakka, Tel.— ICcmp-nari and Chandak- 
mri, Can.— Poti-nara, Tel. at Hydrabad (Buch. Ham.) 

The Indian Fox. 

Descr.—Reddish-gray, rufous on the logs and muzzle, rcddish-wliito 
beneath; ears long, dark brown externally; tail long, bushy with a broad 
black tip; muzzle very acute; chin and throat whitish. 

Length, head and body, 21 to 22 inches; tail 12 to 14; weight of a 
male abont 7 Sis. 

This pretty little fox varies a good deal in the shades of color in different 
localities, and according to season. The fur just after it has nssumod its 
winter coat is very beautiful, a purer gray on the body contrasting with the 
rufous limbs. The logs are remarkably slender. The tail is very bushy. 
It is usually earned trailing when the fox is going slowly or hunting for 



food; horizontal when running; mid raised almost ereot when making a 
sudden turn. 

This fox is found throughout India, rare in tho forest countries, very 
abundant in open country. At night it often comes into cantonments 
and gardens, bat docs not appear to molest poultry in general. Mr. Elliot 
says: “ Its principal food is rats, landcrabs, grasshoppers, beetles, &c., &c. 
On one occasion a half-devoured mango was found in the stomach, ft 
always burrows in the open plains, runs with great speed, doubling Die a 
hare; but instead of stretching out at first like that animal, and trusting 
to its turns as a last resource, the fox turns more at first, and if it can 
fatigue the dogs, it then goes straight away. ” 

The burrow which this fox makes has always several openings converg¬ 
ing towards the centre, some of them blind, others leading towards a larger 
central one where the animal breeds. This is often two or three feet 
below the surface. The burrow is usually situated quite in the open plain, 
now and then in some thorny scrub. In alluvial plains, the fox takes 
advantage of any small rise in the ground, to prevent its den being flobded 
in the rains: and its burrow is frequently found on bunds of tallies and 
other artificial mounds. I have on two occasions run foxes to holes in 
old trees, which, from the marks round one of them, had evidently been 
occupied by the animal for long. 

Lizards arc a favorite food with the fox, as well as rats, crabs, and 
various insects, white ants, &c., and it habitually eats melons, ber fruit, 
and others; now and then pods and shoots of Cicer arietinum, and other 
herbs. I have seen it hunting quail, and it doubtless occasionally lolls 
young birds, and eats eggs. 

Foxes couple according to locality from November to January, and the 
female brings forth almost always four cubs from February to April. At 
this season the female is rarely to be met with after sunrise, and the cubs 
are very seldom seen outside their earth till noarly fully grown. 

This fox is much coursed with greyhounds in many parts of India, and 
with Arab or country dogs, or half-bred English clogs, it gives a most 
excellent course, doubling in a most dexterous manner, and if it is within 
a short distance of its earth racing the dogs. With good English dogs it 
stands little chance. Its. numerous earths prevent in general much sport 
being had in hunting it with foxhounds, and its scent is poor. 

If taken young, this fox is easily tamed, and it shows a very playful 
and frolicsome disposition; but it is very generally asserted that.tame 





LEl'COVCa. 


ono3 Always go mad after a longer or shorter interval, and certainly I 
have known ono or two instances of this. 

Vulpcs corsac, Pallas, of Central Asia, appears to be nearly allied to 
this fox, but the ears are represented to ho still larger. Some from Africa 
have yet larger ears, such as the Fennec of North Africa, V. zercla, and 
the Caama of the Cape of Good Hope; these have been placod in a dis- 
tinc(,.genus, Megalotis , llliger. 

The next species, though so similar in general appearance to the last, 
that it is often confounded with it by sportsmen, is placed by Blyth in 
restricted Vulpes. 

139. Vulpes leucopus. 

Blvth, Cat. 135. 

Tjie Desert Fox. 

Light fulvous on the face, middle of back and upper part of tail cheeks, 
sides of neck and body, inner side and most of the fore part of limbs, 
white shoulder and haunch, and outside of the limbs nearly to the middle- 
joint, mixed black and white ; tail darker at the base above, largely tipped 
with white; lower ports nigrescent; cars black posteriorly; fur soft and 
fine as in V. montanus, altogether dissimilar from that of V. tenga/ensis. 
The skull with the mimic distinctly narrower, and the lower jaw weaker. 

One I killed at Ifissar had the upper parts fulvous, the hair black tipped ; 
sides paler; whole lower parts from the chin including the inside of the 
arm and thigh, blackish ; feet wliite on the inner side and anteriorly, with a 
blackish border on the anterior limbs; legs fulvous externally; all feet 
white; tail always with a wliite tip. 

Length, head and body, 20 inches; tail to tip 14; weight 5£ lbs. 

Mountstuart Elphinstone (quoted by Blyth), writing of the foxes of the 
Humana desert, says, “ their backs are of the same color ns the common 
fox; but in one part of the desert their legs and belly up to a certain height 
are black; and in another white. The lino between these colors and the 
brown is so distinctly marked that the one kind seems as if it had been 
wading up to the belly in ink, and the other in whitewash." It lias been 
suggested that the female is always white-limbed, and the dog with black 
limbs; but the variation of color is apparently duo to the degree of 
abrasi m of tho hairs of the limbs, which are mixed black and white. Some 
are very light colored above ; others are sandy red. - 

The desert fox inhabits the North-west of India, from Cutch on the 



Mouth, to Forozepore, IJmbulla, uud sevcrale part of t).lo Punjab. It is 
raid to bo tbc only fox in Catch and some of the Rajpootana States; and 
where it. does encroach on the grounds of the common fox, it ib always 
true to the kind of ground it chiefly haunts. At Umhalla, for instance, 
this desert fox is only found on the sandy downs of the rivers about that 
station, the common fox occurring in the fields around. Mr. Elliot 
evidently alludes to this species when he says, “ it is remarkable, that 
though the brush is generally tipped with black, a white one is occasionally 
found, whilst in other parts of India, as in Catch, the tip is always white." 

Dr. Scot t, writing from Hansi, says “ that this animal is common in tho 
neighbourhood of Ilansi in the cold weather only, and rarely seen at other 
times, whereas V. bengalensis is equally abundant at all times. Those 
that live on sandhills get covered with burrs (from a plant very abundant 
in such spots), and have much of their fur scratched off.” I have now 
seen this fox at Umballa, near Mozaffumuggur, and near Hansi and 
Hissar, almost always on sandhills, or in the broad downy sandy beds 
of nearly dry rivers. Now and then one may be found in fields near 
the sandhills, though rarely ; but where this fox is the only species, as at 
Nusseerahad (I am informed) Culch, Sirsa, and elsewhere, it does not con¬ 
fine itself to the sandy downs, but is also found in open cultivated land. 

This fox appears to be more carnivorous than the last, and lives a great 
deal on tho jerboa rat (gerbillus), so exceedingly common among tho 
sandhills and sandy plains. It is I think more speedy than the common 
Indian fox, and gives a capital run sometimes oven with English dogs. 
When the fur is in good condition it is very handsome. 

Vulpcs fen-ilatus, Hodgson, from Tibet, is a very pretty small fox, 
which Blylh places, though with doubt, in Cynalopex. It is very distinct 
from Bengalensis, with which Gray at one time classed it, but approaches 
tho description and figure of 0. corsac by Pallas. It has the ears shorter 
than in Bengalensis, the upper fur pale fulvons, and the sides iroil-gray or 
grizzled white. 

True foxes. Logs shorter; oars of moderate length. 

140. Vulpes montanus. 

Pearson. — Blyth, Cat. 131.— V. himalaictts, Ooii.ny.— V, nepalensis, 
Okay, apud Hodgson's B. M. Collections.*— Wamao, Nepal.— Loh, 
Kashmiri. 
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The Hill Fox. 

Dlscr. —General color pale fulvous, deeper on the sides, and whitish on 
shoulders; middle of the back dark, inclining to rufous; haunches and tail 
more gray; ears externally deep velvety black; head mixed with white ; a 
faint eye streak, the cheeks and jowl white; moustaches black; limbs 
pnlo fulvous; tail very bushy, white-tipped. 

Length, head and body 30 inches; tail 19; height 13^-14. 

This is a very handsome animal when in fall fur, very like the English 
fox, but less rufous, paler and more hoary. The fur is exceedingly rich, 
dense and fine, the longer hairs 2 inches long, the inner fur also long and 
woolly. It is found throughout the Himalayas, from Nepal at all events 
to Kashmir, in the central region chiefly. I did not hear of it in Darjeel¬ 
ing, but it may occur in the interior of Sikim, where the climate is drier. 
In the neighbourhood of Simla it is very common, especially in winter, 
coming close to houses in search of poultry, and even offal, it is said; and 
I have seen it at Fagu carry off a fowl in broad daylight. It is also des¬ 
tructive to game, pheasants, partridges, &c. In Kashmir it is very abun¬ 
dant, affecting the cultivated districts in the neighbourhood of hills, and 
doing much damage to poultry. In 18G5, the 7tli Hussars had a pack of 
foxhounds in Kashmir, and killed many of these foxes. 

It is stated to breed in April and May, the female haviug usually three 
or four cubs. 

141. Vulpes pusillus. 

Blvth, Cat. 133.— V. Jlavescens, apud Blyth, olim. 

The Pchjah Fox. 

Descr. —Similar in color to V. monlanus, but much smaller, being only 
a little larger than Bengahnsis. From the Punjab Salt Range. This may 
perhaps be only a dwarfed race of the last, caused by a warmer climate, but 
I have at present followed Blyth in keeping them distinct. The typo 
specimen in the Asiatic Society’s Museum, has quite tho aspect of V. 
montams Dr. Adams suggested that it might be a variety of V. Imcopus, 
but it is very distinct from that. 

Hodg6on in tho new edition of his British Museum Collection, has nnmed' 
another species Vulpes fnliginnsus the “ Thechi," probably from Tibet nr 
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Sikim, but line given no description. Vttlpce flavescens, Gray, (F. numiatms 
apud Hodgson, olira, and Horsficld,) is a handsome fox from Tibet, of a 
peculiarly bright light-yellowish fulvous color throughout, with black'Oars 
and a superb brush. It is about the size of the English fox, butrhas the 
fur liner, longer and denser. It has not I believe occurred on this side 
of the Himalayas. It is said to he common at Lhassa. Blytk has another 
species from Afghanistan, formerly referred by him to F. flavescens, 
which he now names F. Griffithii, Cat. 134. Beside the well known 
English fox, Vulpes fulvus, there are others in Europe, the F. mclano- 
gaster , and the Arctic or blue fox-, F lagopns, so much esteemed for 
its fur. There are very many other species generally diffused over both 
continents. 


The PnreiGKADA, or Amphibia, comprising the Seals and allied animals, 
are not represented in the Indian seas, being inhabitants of colder regions. 
Their feet are short and completely enveloped in slrin. They have a 
lengthened body covered with short close fur, a very moveable spine, and 
are able swimmers. They have no tubercular teeth, all being conic and 
trenchant, and the true and false molars are alike. Their bones are light 
and spongy. 

They are most abundant in the cold seas of the Arctic and Antarctic 
regions. The Seals, of which there are several genera, constitute the 
family Pliocidce; and the remarkable Walrus, or sea-horse, Trichecus 
rosmants, L., is the representative of another family, Trichecida. Their 
most natural position would, perhaps, have been following the Otters, 
between them and the Felidas; bnt in tho present classification they are 
followed naturally by the Cetaceans. 



CETACEA. 



Ctetcs of some.— Mutilata, Owen. 

Anterior feet changed into fins; no.posterior extremities. Tail horir.ou- 
tal, flat, continuous with the trunk; no external ears. 

Cetaceans are distinguished by the fish-like form of their members, and 
live in seas and largo rivers. They are generally bulky animals, with very 
large heads, tapering bodies, terminated by a broad tail-fin, which is the 
principal agent in swimming. It is supported by cartilage only. The 
head is not separated from the body by a neck. The eye is of very small 
size, and from the great development of their facial bones, appears in 
some to be placed nearly in the middle of the body. Their skin is thick 
and intimately mixed with fat forming the blubber, which serves to preserve 
the warm temperature of the body in the cold seas they frequent, and 
at the same time renders them light. Their skin is usually devoid of 
hair except a few bristles in the fetal state of some, and whiskers in one 
remarkable genus. 

They have spiracles or external nostrils, sometimes on the fore part of 
the nose, but usually on the top of the head, which can be closed by a 
conical stopper or valve. The cervical vertebrae arc free in some, more 
or less anchylosed in others. The sternum is short and wide. Tiro ribs 
are much curved, and very few of them join the sternum. They have no 
clavicles. Tho anterior limbs are completely enclosed, forming a fin, but 
contain the usual bones of the arm of vertebrate animals, sometimes with 
very numerous phalanges. Two small bones suspended in the flesh near 
the anus are the only vestiges of posterior extremities. The sacrum is 
absent, but the first caudal vertebrae are distinguished from the lumbar 
by the presenoe of a series of inferior small V-shaped arches. 

They have large brains with many and deep convolutions. The arteries 
are infinitely convoluted, and vast plexures of vessels filled with oxygenated 
blood occur under the pleura, and between the ribs on each side of the 
spine. These form a reservoir of oxygenated blood, which supports life 
whilst their respiration is suspended under water. 

The petrous portion of the temporal bone, which contains the interim! 
ear, is separated from the rest of the head. Tho organ of hearing is of 
great delicacy. Their sense of smell is little developed. They arc cither 
edentulous, or the teeth ere of one kind, simple in form, and one set only 



is developed,;. '( Munophyodont). The stomach has several distinct, pouches, 
usually five. They have several distinct spleens. Many of them have a 
dorsal fin, which however is only a simple prolongation of skin devoid of 
any independent movement, and not connected in any way with the vertebrae. 

The spiracle, or'blowholc, is single or double. This does not.sVrve as 
an organ of smell, but is used as a respiratory aperture. It'has generally 
been believed that the water taken into the mouth along with their prey 
is expelled through this aperture in a jet, forming the so called spouting 
of whales; but [of late it is confidently asserted that water is never ex¬ 
pelled this way, and that it is simply the moisture of the lungs and 
air passages expelled along with the expired air which causes the jet or 
spouting. 

The Cetacea are divided into the families, Delphinidce or Porpoises, and 
Balamidce, or Whales, both of which have representatives in the Indian 
Seas. 

Fam. Delphinid^e. 

Teeth numerous, conical; nostrils open by a single transverse aperture ; 
bead of moderate size; caudal fin notched. 

The cranium is broad and high; the nasal passages nearly vertical. The 
maxillaries are prolonged anteriorly, and also much developed posteriorly, 
rising anterior to the frontals, over which they are expanded, extending as 
far as the level of the nasals, which form the summit of the cranium. 
They have in general no ccceimi. 

The dolphins, or porpoises, as they are popularly called (the word dol¬ 
phin being usually restricted to the fish, Cori/pha’na, celebrated for its 
changeable tints when dying), are found all over the world, inhabiting 
seas, and many ascending large rivers. They generally associate in flocks 
or shoals, aro very active, swimming and playing near the surface of the 
sea, and feeding on fishes, Crustacea, cuttle-fish, <tc. They often accom¬ 
pany ships for miles. There are several genera recognised, one of which 
is peculiar to the rivers of India.® 

Gen. DELriiiNOS, Linn. 


Cliar .—Rostrum narrow, of moderate length, continued abruptly from 
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tire fiJrfehead; teeth numerous, slightly recurred, vary from 24 to CO on 
enoli side, both above and below; a median dorsal fin. 

t; ;. v ' 142. Belphinus perniger. 

Elliot apud Blyth, Cat. 280. 

The Black Dolhiin. 

Descr. —26 teeth on each side, above and below, obtuse, slightly curved 
inwards. Of an uniform shining black above ; beneath blackish. 

Total length of one 5 feet 4 inches; back to frontal elevation 4 inches ; 
dorsal fin (somewhat posterior) 10J inches long, 6 inches high; spread of 
tail {hikes about 14i inches. This species was taken in the Bay of Bengal 
and sent to the Museum of the Asiatic Society by Mr. W. Elliot. 

143. Delphinus plumbeus. 


Dossumieb. 


The Plumbeous Dolphin. 

Descr. —36 teeth on each side in the upper jaw, and 32 in the lower 
jaw. Of an uniform leaden color, with the lower jaw white. Length of 
one, 8 feet. 

Has been taken on the Malabar coast. Blyth, in his Catalogue, has in¬ 
dicated from the skulls Delphinus curt/nome, Gray; Steno frontatus, 
Cuvier; Steno attenuatus, Gray; and Neomeris phocaemidcs Dussumier, 
all, from the Bay of Bengal. I shall refer to these in the Appendix. 

Gen. Plaijanista. 

Char. —Rostrum very long, compressed, slightly enlarged at tho ex¬ 
tremity; teeth very numerous, conic and recurved in both jaws, com¬ 
pressed ; paddles triangular, fan-shaped; dorsal fin rudimentary ; eye 
minute. 

Skull with tho maxillary bones bent up in front of tire spiracles, forming 
a vault; the heck long, the oervical vertebra! moveable. Possesses a 
small ccccum. 

This genus is peculiar, n3 for ns known, to India. 
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144, Platanista gangetica. 

Delphinus apnd Lubeoh.—R oxiumaii, Asiat. Researches, VII., pi. 5.— 
Blyth, Cat. 28C.— D. rostmtus, Shaw. —Figd. Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. 
1852, pi. V., &c.— Hardwicke, Ill. Iml. Zool. fig.— Sued, Sons, Sus/t, II. 
—Susitb or Sishub, Bengal.— Sisumar, Sanscr. 

The Ganoetic Poepoise. 

Descr.— Teetli 28 on each side, 29 below, total 114; one acoount gives 
120. Spiracle linear; aperture of ears small, serai-lunar; eye excessively 
minute, rudimentary; of a dark plumbous color; when old, with some 
lighter spots here and there; shining pearl gray when dry. 

Length of one Gi feet; paddle 9 inches by 7; tail 14; eye 1 to 1-J line 
in diameter. One, 6 feet long had the rostrum 17-i inches long froiii the 
gape; whilst another 7 feet long, had the rostrum only 13A inches. Both 
these are believed to be females; and Mr. Blyth, Cat. Mammalia, p. 92, 
note, states that “ certain discrepancies of proportion which I had sus¬ 
pected to indicate sexual diversity may yet prove to be of speciiical import- 

This romarkable porpoise is found in the Ganges and its larger tribu¬ 
taries, Jumna, Gogra, &c., up nearly to the hills, most abundant perhaps in 
the middle portion or lower third; also in the Berampooter. I am not 
aware of it being found in the Nerbudda, or in any of the large rivers of 
the South of India. A nearly allied species from the Indus and its 
tributaries has been discriminated by Blyth. Tho Gangetic porpoise is 
very abundant in some localities, largo shoals of them may be seen sport¬ 
ing near most of tho large towns on the Gauges, rising to the surface to 
take an inspiration, and dipping down again in a way that is popularly 
called rolling, and gives an impression of their back being much rounded. 
I have always found this dolphin most abundant at the junction of livers 
with the main body of tho Ganges, as it is hero that fishes also abound 
most. I do not think that it ever goes out to sea as conjectured in Erich- 
son’s paper, on Dr. Cantor’s authority. It feeds on fishes chiefly, also on 
Crustacea, molluscs (cuttle-fish), &c. In one case recorded, some grains of 
paddy and some small shells alone were found in the stomach; but I should 
imagine that these came from some bird or animal which the porpoise 
had picked up. They are rarely taken by fishermen. Two, a male and 
a female, arc recorded by McLelland, to have been killed by the explosion 
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of gunpowder in a wreck in the Hoogly. At Monghyr, a certain caste 
occasionally catcli them; and many aro stated to be lulled in Dacca by a 
peculiar tribe called Ganearus, who spear them and otters. They eat 
the flesh and burn the oil, which is also used in rheumatism. 

A lopg account of this animal, with copious anatomical details by Erick¬ 
son, and translated by Dr. Wallieh, is to be found in the number of 
the “ Annals and Magazine of Natural History,” quoted above. Ho 
considers it most nearly allied to Hyperoodon, with relations to the South 
American genus Inia, also found in rivers. The very minute eye, with 
the very small or almost rudimentary state of the optic nerves, show that 
this dolphin must bo considered to occupy among whales the same place as 
the mole does among insectivora, and that it seeks its food in places 
devoid of solar light, owing to the muddy state of the river. It is, how¬ 
ever, occasionally found in moderately clear water in the higher parts of 
the Ganges. 

The following species is pronounced by Blyth to be conspicuously dis- 

145. Platanista Indi. 

Blvtii, Cat. 285.—J. A. S. XXVIII. 493. 

The Pori-oise op the Indus. 

Descr .—Larger and more robust than P. gangetica, and of a paler color; 
number of teeth the same, but twice as stout; the depth of the two jaws 
with the teeth, about their middle, 3£ inches, whilst in P. gangetica it is 
barely 1J inch. 

Length of one 7 feet; skull 20£ inches; greatest width at the zygomata 
9£; symphysis of lower jaw 11. 

Thero is a drawing of this porpoise among those of Sir A. Burnes, and 
there is a skull in the Museum Asiatic Society, Calcutta, presented by the 
same gentleman, from the river Indus. 

Gen. Gi.OMCErnAi.ije, Lesson. 

Char .—Head rounded in front; paddles long, narrow and pointed; 
teeth few in number, deciduous when old; dorsnl fin distinct: intermax- 
illaries broad. 



146. Grlobicephalus indicus. 

Blyth, Cat. 274.—J. A. S. XIX. 426.—XXI. 358. 


The Indian Ca’ino Whale. 

Descr .—Of an uniform leaden black color, slightly palor beneath; 
similar in form and size to 0. deductor of European seas, but the teeth 
fewer and larger than, in that species, being G or 7 above, 7 or 8 beneath. 

Length of an adult male 14 feet 2 inches; flippers 2 feet; dorsal fin 2£ 
feet long, 11 inches high ; breadth of tail flukes 3 feet. 

A shoal (schule or school of mariners) of this species was carried by a 
current into the Salt-water lake, near Calcutta in July 1852, where Blyth 
saw them, and procured two specimens. They were floundering about in 
all directions in the shallow water, and groaning painfully. He was near 
enough to decide that when spouting, no jet of water was thrown up, 
only aqueous particles as from a wet syringe ; this was whilst the spiracle 

Another of this species was killed in the. Hoogly near Serampore, about 
the same time of year. 

There are very many species of this family now described, distributed 
in numerous genera. One of the most remarkable is the Narwhal, or 
Sea-unicorn, Monoclon monoceros, L., the long ivory tusk of which is 
grooved spirally and directed forwards. The germs of two tusks exist, 
but only one is developed, usually the left. 

The Cachalots, or Sperm whales, constitute the sub-family Catodontincs. 
They have an enormous head with numerous teetfi in the lower jaw, the 
upper teeth being concealed in the gums. Tire upper part of their huge 
heads is cellular, and the cavities are filled with a fatty substance, becom¬ 
ing hard when cool, known as spermaceti, for which these whales are chiefly 
hunted. The substance called ambergris is a concretion found in their 

Blyth, under Catodon macroccphalus, remarks, “ occasionally hunted 
at the entrance of the Bay of Bengal, within sight of Ceylonspecies, 
doubtful however as identical with that inhabiting the Northern Seas. I 
. see that Professor Owen in the paper referred to (page 156), alludes to a 
new species of this family from Mr. Elliot's collection, which is probably 
the one referred to. He names it Phi/scter (Euphysetcs) simus. 
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Fam. Bai.&'Nidje. 

. Head enormous; spiraclo double; no teeth, but transverse horny Iaminro 
adhering to the upper jaw, forming the baleen or whalebone. Conical teeth 
are found in the fetal state. They possess a caecum. 

Whales are the largest of all known animals, some being nearly 100 
feet in length. They produce one young at a birth, which they suckle 
for a considerable time. Their mamma; are pudendal. They are often 
found in large shoals sporting on the surface of the ocean. They are 
most abundant in high latitudes, both arctic and antarctic. They feed 
on.small fish, cuttle-fish, other mollusca, and small Crustacea. The whale¬ 
bone or baleen, sometimes, in large whales, consisting of six hundred to 
eight hundred plates 12 to 15 feet long, forms a regular sieve through 
which the animal strains his food from the vast gulps of water he takes in 
whilst feeding. The lower jaw has neither teeth nor baleen, but is fur¬ 
nished with fleshy lips. 

The skull is characterised by the great predominance of the facial over 
the cranial portions, and the curvature of the right of the lower jaw, which 
extend outwards in a convex sweep far beyond the sides of. the upper 
maxilla, and converge to the 6ymphysis, but do not unite. The only 
Indian species of the family, belongs to a group possessing a dorsal fin, and 
hence called Finner, Finback, Fin-whale, &c .; also Pilce-whale, Rorqual. 

Gen. BALXixorrEEA, Lacepcde. 

Char .—Those of the family, but with an adijiose fin on the back; belly 
marked by longitudinal grooves. Head about one-fourth of total length. 

They feed on small fishes, and are found in all seas, tropical as well as 
cold. The largest animals of the family belong to this genus. 

147. Balaanoptera indica. 

Blttu, J. A. S. XXVIII. 488.—Cat. 288. 

The Indian Fin-whale. 

Descr .—A whale supposed to bo of this species was thrown nshoro on 
the Chittagong cbnst, said to be 90 feet long and 42 in circumference. 
Another was cast up’ (load nt Amherst islet, 84 feet in length. Of this 
Inst the rami of the lower jaw and a few other bones are now in the 
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Museum Asiatic Society, Calcutta, and on these remains ^Llyth founded 
this species. The length of each ramus is closo on 21 foot. It tapera 
very gradually and evenly, and is remarkably slender for a'Bdlamoptera. 
The radius is 38J- inches long. 

Very large whales, most probably of this species, have biicn stranded 
near Kurachee ; on the Malabar coast (one of which was said to be 100 
feet long; nud another 90 feet, which got among tlio reefs off Quilon in 
Travancorc); also on Ceylon, and they are often captured off that island. 
The Maldives and Seychelles are the head-quarters of the whalers who 
seek these whales, but they are not so much sought after as the right- 
whales (Balcena), which yield much more blubber. Balamoptcra. loops, 
L., is the great Rorqual, and B. musculus, L., the Lesser Rorqual, are 
both found in European seas. 

The true Balance have k still larger head, about one-third the length 
of the whole body, and have no dorsal fin. They are all from arctic 
or antarctic seas. Balcena mysticeius, the Greenland whale, is the best 
known. It seldom attains 70 feet in length, and B. japonica is the only 
other one from Northern Seas, but there are at least two from the South, 
B. australis and B. antarctica. 
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Ord. RODENTIA. 

Syn. Glires of some. 

Two incisors only in each jaw, large, incurved, and without roots. No 
canines. Molars separated from the incisors by an interval, usually few in 
number, varying from two to six on each side, rarely more than four. Feet 
nnguioulate, generally with five toes. 

The so called incisors are, however, by most anatomists considered the 
representative of canine teeth, the incisors being obliterated except in hares, 
which have a pair of incisors behind the upper gnawing teeth.* 

The Rodents or Gnawers are chiefly characterized by the remarkable 
conformation of their teeth. Their quasi-incisors havo a plate of enamel 
only in front, often colored yellow or brownish; behind this tho anterior 
plate of truo dentine is also harder than the posterior layer, though 
not so hard as the enamel. From this structure a sharp edge is effected 
by the constant attrition, the teeth acquiring a chisel-shape with the 
slope backwards. The pulp being persistent, these teeth are always 
growing, and if from any cause the upper tooth is displaced or lost, 
its antagonist in the lower jaw has been known to grow on, enter the 
skull, and cause death. The molars have flat crowns, and the ena¬ 
melled eminences, which are always transverse, vary from thin lines 
to blunt tubercles, according as their diet varies from frugivorous 
to omnivorous. The condyle of the lower jaw is longitudinal, and slides 
backwards and forwards, and" this motion acting on the peculiar chisel- 
ehaped incisors, serves to reduce the hardest substances by a constant filing 
or gnawing. The orbits are not separated from the temporal fossa:. The 
intprmaxillaries are enormously developed to hold their large incisors, and 
the maxillaries are therefore pushed far backwards. The nasal bones 
are greatly elongated. Some possess clavicles, other have none. The os 
magnum of the carpus is often divided into two, as in some monkeys. 
The pelvis resembles that of Carnivora. The fibula is situated behind tho 
tibia, and consolidated with it in the lower portion in many. The os ealcis 
is much developed. 

The stomach is usually simple or in two distinct pouches j the intestinal 
canal is very long, and pretty even in diameter; and the coccum is general¬ 
ly much developed ; and is only absent in one group. The liver is largo, 

• I film!! continue to c.ill Hict tcttti ttio incisors, or uuost-lncltore. Dlytli has Intclj nomod llmm 




and n gall-bladder generally present, but deficient in some fats; anil the 
pancreas is also large. The brain is small, either tapering in front as 
in birds, or somewhat circular and smooth, and without convolutions. Tho 
cerebellum is scarcely overlapped by tho cerebrum. 

There is no scrotum in most of the rodentia, but the testes increase 
much in size in the breeding season, and at that time pass into a sort of 
temporary scrotum. Most possess a bone in tho corpus cavomosum of 
the penis. Tho uteras has two horns, and in some indeed is actually 
double. 

Tho rodents are mostly animals of small size, the Oapybarn, the Porcu¬ 
pines, and the Beavers, being the giants of the order. Their eyes are 
directed sideways. The opening of the mouth is small, and many have 
cheek-pouches. The ears are moderate or large. Their limbs are usually 
short, the hind extremity in many much larger than the anterior. They 
are usually clad with hair, in a few with bristles or spines. Tho tail varies 
much in size, is sometimes hairy, at others naked or scaly. They live 
chiefly on vegetable substances, often on hard nuts, roots, the hark of 
trees, etc.; and many are nocturnal in their habits. Many of them build 
artificial nests, and a few manifest a constructive instinct in association; 
whilst others arc remarkable for then- migrations. They are very prolific, 
often producing several litters in tho year, and the young quickly attaining 
maturity. Many hybernate like reptiles. In many of tlieir anatomical 
features, as well as in tlieir habits, we are reminded of birds, and they 
manifest a decided inferiority of type. Cheiromys, a Lemurian form 
already alluded to, is the only animal that possesses teeth similar to the 
rodents, with which it was classed by some. Blytli considers that “ per¬ 
haps the nearest affinity of the Rodentia, is with tho Elephant among 
tho Pachydmnata 

The division of the rodents into groups is attended with some 
difficulties, and various classifications have been proposed. I shall here 
group the Indian rodents in four families— Sciuridce, squirrells; Muridce, 
rats; Ilystricida;, porcupines; and Lcporidte, hares; which, indeed, are 
considered by some to embrace the whole of the order; to which has 
recently been added the Saccomyidte, or pouched rats, f whilst many 
systematists make separate families of the dormice, Myoxidm; jerboas, 
Dipodidae ; voles, Arvkolida) ; mole-rats, Aspalacideo and Batliyergidce; 
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all included in the Muiudu; ; and the Caoiadw , Octodontidce, and Hydro- 
-eftSnVte,.belonging to the Hystiucid.ii. 

*fho too first families possess clavicles, and have the projecting nnglo 
of the lower jaw snbqnadratc. 

Fain. SciuniDJE, Squirrels. 

Quasi-incisors smooth, compressed; molars usually or j; ena¬ 
melled continuously, or complex, and furnished with roots. Feet either 
all pentadactylous, or the forc-fect with four toes and a thumb-wart or 
tubercle. Tail typicnlly long, bushy ; clavicleB perfect. 

The squirrels form a well marked group of elegant animals, mostly with 
arboreal habits, and widely distributed both in the old and new world. 
One group only is quite terrestrial, the marmots. The additional molar 
of the upper jaw is early deciduous. The most striking feature of the 
skull of the squirrels is the distinct post-orbital process; and the palate is 
larger than in other rodents. The molars are variously tubercled, some with 
blunt, others with sharp points. Of five well marked generic groups, three 
occur within pur province; one however only as an outlier from the central 
Asian plateau. 


Gen. Sciuaus, Linn. 


* Char .—Priemolars ?—j ; molars jj—jj; quasi-incisors smooth in front, 
brown or orange colored, the lower ones compressed, acute; fore-feet with 
only four toes, and a tubercle on the site of the thumb; claws compressed, 
incurved; tail very long, bushy, the hairs directed more or less laterally. 

Squirrels have a large head, and prominent eyes, a largo body, and moder¬ 
ately long limbs. They are mostly quite arboreal in then- habits, exceedingly 
active and lively, feeding on buds, fruit, nuts, and other vegetable sub¬ 
stances; and building a largo rude nest of leaves, grass, &c. They hold 
up their food to their mouth between the two thumb-tubercles. They are 
found over both continents, most raro in the Neotropical region. 

There are throe well marked groups in India, distinguished by size, 
coloration, and habits. 

1st group. Largo squirrels. „ 

These are squirrels of very large size, rich coloration, and more or less 




pencilled curs. They me peculiar to South-eastern Asia, including tiles 
Archipelago as far as Borneo, attaining their maximum iu India. Of these 
Blyth, though retaining them as species, remarks in a foot note, Oat. 
Mammal, p. 98, “ It is difficult to conceive of the whole series as other 
than permanent varieties of one species.”* There are to two or three 
nearly allied species or races inhabiting the peninsula of India, wherever 
there are large and lofty forests, but the specific distinctions and tho exact 
geographic limits of each yet require much investigation. 

148. Sciurus malabailcus. 

Soiiinz.— S. maxinvus, apud Blyth, Cat. 307. —Horsfield, Cat. 209.— 
Jimgli gilheri, II. 

Tue Malabar Squirrel. 

Vescr. —Ears, nape, back of neck, the back and sides of the body, bright 
maroon chesnnt; the posterior part of the back, rump, and upper portion 
of. all the limbs, and the tail, black; forehead and interoenlar regions 
brownish ; muzzle and cheeks rufous ; neck, breast, and lower parts dingy- 
yellow ; feet rufous in front, yellow internally; ears small, rounded, Very 
hairy. 

Length, head and body 16 to 18 inches ; tail with the hair 20-21. 

This race inhabits the southern portions of Malabar, the Wynaad, slopes 
of the Neelghernes. Travancore. &c.. &c. 

149. Sciurus maximus. 

Schrrber.—Elliot, Cat. 43.— Sc. No. 308, Blyto, Cat. (sine nomine). 
—Kdt berral, Bengal.— Kondcng of Coles.— Karr&t. Hindi. —Rasii and 
Ratvphar, at Monghyr.— Bet- Mali, Tel.— Per-warsti of Gonds. 

The Central Indian Red Squirrel. 

Vescr. —Similar to the last, but there is never any black on the croup or 
thighs, and less on the fore limbs; the tail more or less black or deep 
maroon above, usually with a pale yellowish tip; Hie under parts are more 
or less deeply colored. 

• Theoretically I quite agree yvlth Blyth, but practically Wo mast distinguish them as species, as 
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About the same size as tlio last. This race inhabits Central India, 
whence often brought alive to Calcutta. I have seen it in the forests at 
the .foot of the Puchmurri hills, near Seonee, and in the vast jungles of 
Bnetar, where it is very abundant; also in Goomsoor. 

Blyth remarks that it is very constant to its particular type of colora¬ 
tion, “ apparently never varying." 

ISO. Sciurus Elphinstonei. 

Svees, Cat.—S. bombayanun , apud Soiinz. — Elliot, Cat. 43, var.— 
Shckra, Mahr. of the Ghats.— Kes annalu, Can. of the Halapyks. 

The Bombay Red Squuibel. 

Deter .—Ears and the whole upper surface of the body, and halfway 
down the tail, outside the hind legs, and halfway down the fore legs out¬ 
side, of an uniform rich reddish chesnut; the whole under surface of the 
. body from the chin to the vent, inside of the limbs and lower part of the 
forelegs, crown of bead, cbeeks and posterior half of the tail, of a fine 
reddish-white, the two colors being separated by a defined line, and not 
merging into each other; feet light red; forehead and nose reddish-brown, 
with some white hairs intermixed. Ears tufted. 

Length of one, head and body 20 inches; tail 18. 

The Bombay red squirrel is found in the northern portion of the Western 
Ghats, extending into north Malabar. It is probably the species found 
on the Mahableshwar hills. Mr. Elliot records S. maximus as being the 
r.pecies of the forest of the Southern Mahratta country, bnt alludes to this 
ns a variety found in the Ghats. 

These three well marked races or species have similar habits, dwelling 
in lofty forests, and making a large nest near the top of the tallest trees. 
Their voice is a loud quickly-repeated cry, which Sykes syllabizes as 
choole-chook-chooh. Many are taken young and brought to Calcutta and 
other large towns for sale, and they become very tame. They aro awk¬ 
ward in their gait on the ground, but most active on trees, jumping from 
bongh to bough with amazing agility. I am unable to define the geogra¬ 
phic limits of each race more than what I have noted under the species. 
Many years ago I saw a large colony of one of these races in a wood 
near Kotagberry, on tho Neelgherries, which was perhaps S. malabarlcus , 
but I have an impression that it might havo been & macroumg, or .V. 
tennantii. 



151. Sciurus macruroides. 


Hoikison.— 5. birohr, var. indica, Horsfield, Gat. 20i.— Blym, Gat. 
309.— s, giyankus, McLei.laxd.— Shingtham, Bliot.—Lepell. 

The Black Hili, Squirrel. 

Defer .—Uniform (lark blackish-brown or black above, beneath and 
round the lower part of the limbs fulvous white; posterior limbs vrhally 
black externally, and the anterior ones black behind, and more or less so ex¬ 
ternally ; a black cheek-band ; cheeks fulvous-gray with a large triangular 
patch ; a rusty-red spot between the ears, which are sometimes pretty 
densely tufted. 

Length, head and body 15 inches; tail with the hair 16. 

The fur is more glossy and less wavy than in S. macronrus. The 
pelage is sometimes blanched and rusty on the back towards the rump; 
and, in the young, it is said' to be always thin and pale on the croup. 

I have here, with Hodgson, considered the south-east Himalayan squir - 
rel, with its well-clad ears, as distinct from the Malayan race which baB 
the ear-conch almost nude. It is found in the south-east Himalayas, 
Nepal and Sikim, also in the hill regions of Assam and Burmah. Near 
Darjeeling I found it at about 5,000 feet of elevation, but by no means 
common. It has been stated to occur in Southern India; .and a well mark¬ 
ed race or species S. lennantii, is found at high elevations in Ceylon. This 
may have been the one observed by me near Kotagherry. The nearly 
allied S. bicolor is found in the Malayan peninsula, Sumatra, &e. It is 
S. nfflnis of Raffles, S. avreieentris, Is. Geoffroy. 

152. Sciurus macrourus. 

Forster.—Blyth, Cat. 313.— Horsfield, Cat. 211.— IIardwioke, 
Ill. Ind. Zool. 2, 19.— S. cci/lonensis, Bodpaert. —Figd. Pennant’s 
Indian Zoology. 


The Grizzled Hii.l Squirrel. 

Dcscr .—Head and neck, basal half of tail, and limbs externally, dull 
maroon black, much grizzled with white, especially on the haunches, 
sides, croup pnd tail, the apical end of which is brown with a whitish 
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grizzle: lips, cheeks. neck in front and on the sides, belly, and limbs in¬ 
ternally, yellow or yellowish white. Ears ovate, acuminate, with short 
hair,* not tufted, or whitish externally with a very small black tuft. 

Length, head and body 12 to 13 inches; tail 12, or with the hair 13A 

The fur is coarse, slightly waved, and varies from maroon-black to rufous 
brown, and the hairs are often grizzled and tipped white and yellow. In 
many specimens the anterior half is black or nearly so, and the posterior 
parts light brown. One that was sent to mo from Travancoro was of a 
grizzled yellow-brown color above, slightly darker on the top of tho head, 
beneath dhty straw color, the toes blackish-brown. 

Length 11 inches; tail 10. 

Blyth mentions a ruddy-white or whitish isabellinc variety from Ceylon. 

This squirrel is stated to havo been sent from the jungles of Mysore 
and tho Neelgherries. I havo only had it myself from Travancore, and 
cannot Bpeak with certainty of its geographic limits. 

S. ephippitm, S. Muller, from Borneo, is another species of this division. 

Tho next group consists of squirrels of medium size, with grizzled fur. 
They arc peculiar to South-eastern Asia and its islands, und, as Blyth 
remarks, are extraordinarily developed in tho Indo-Chinese countries ami 
Malayan peninsula, where,,-the speoies, or permanent races, would seem to 
be almost endless, differiug.inore or less in sizo and coloring. In India 
they are confined to the south-east Himalayas, and the provinces north¬ 
east of Bengal. 

153. Sciurus lokriah. 

Hodoson.—Bi.ytu, Cat. 327.— S. mljlaviventris, McLei.land.— Lak- 
ria , Nepal— Zhamo, Bhot. —Killi or Kalli tingdong, Lepch. 

1 The Oeanoe-bellied Gray Squirrel. 

Descr. —Above dark grizzled olive-brown, the hairs tipped with orange 
color ; beneath and thighs deep orange yellow; tail concolorous with the 
body above, ferruginous beneath, distichous, flattened, rather broad, with a 
double margin of black and hoary. 

Longth, head and body about 8 inches; tail C,t to 8 (with the hair). 

154. Sciurus lokrioides. 

Hodoson.— Bavin, Oat. 328.— S. lokriah, apud Guay. 
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The HoAiir-iiEi.i.iri) Gray Squirrel. 

Durr.—Very similar to the last, lower parts rufous-hoary, instead of 
orange; tliighs usually concolorous Avith body above j tail narrower and 
devoid of the marginal bauds; upper parts not so dark, with loss of the 
rnfescent tinge observable in ,S. lokriah ; thighs occasionally tinged with " 
mfo-ferruginous. Of the same size as the last. 

This species is nearly allied to S. assamensis, McLelland, but differs in 
wanting the black tip to the tail, and in some other points of coloration. 

These two squirrels, lokriah and lokrioides, are not distinguished from 
each other by the natives of Sikim, and there is a great resemblance 
between them. S. lokriah , I think, ascends to a higher elevation than 
the other species. They are both found in the south-eastern Himalayas, 
Nepal, Sikim, and Bhotan, the former extending into the hill regions of 
Assam and Arrakan. S. lokrioides has been considered by some identical 
with assamensis, which occurs in the neighbourhood of Dacca, Sylhct, &e. 
About Darjeeling neither are very abundant in individuals. Most are 
seen in the autumn when the chesnuts ripen, of which they are very fond. 

Of this group, Sciurus ferruginens, F. Cuvier, S. crythrams, Pallas; S. 
cri/throgaster, Blyth ; S. hyperythrus, Blyth ; S. chrysonotvs, Blyth; S. 
hyperythrus, Is. Geoffrey; S. Phayrei, Blyth';, S. Blanfordi, Blyth, and 
8. atrodorsalis, Gray, inhabit various localities, from the Kliasya hills 
to Tcnasserim ; and there are several others from tho Malayan peninsula 
and islands. 

The next group is that of the striped squirrels, which, • from the best- 
known species, S. palmarum, has been named by some the Palmists. 
They are of small size, and affect the ground more than any other of the 
Indian squirrels, and in this, as in general appearance, nearly approach the 
group of ground squirrels called Tamias. 

155. Sciurus palmarum. 

Gmelin. — Blyth, Cat. 339. —Elliot, Cat. 42.— S. penicillatus, Leach, 
Zool. Misc. fig.— Gilheri, H.— Peril, also Lakki, Bengal.— IGtarri, 
Mohr.— Alain, Can.— Vodata, Tel.— XJrta of Waddurs. 

Tho Common Striped Squirrel. 

Deter. —Above dusky greenish-gray with three yellowisli-white stripes 
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along the whole length of the back, and two fainter lines on oacli side; 
beneath whitish ; tail with the hairs variegated with red and black; ears 
rounded. 

Length about 13 to 14 inches, of which the tail is nearly half. 

This well known little squirrel is commont throughout the whole penin¬ 
sula of India, except in some parts of Malabar, and the north-eastern part 
of Bengal; and from its familiarity and shrill voice is quite a pest at times, 
especially to invalids. It does not occur out of Indio, nor in Ceylon. It 
enters houses freely, picking up crumbs, grains of rice, &c., and, indeed, 
often has its permanent abode in bungalows and out-houses, building its 
nest on the caves, rafters, and in the thatch. It resorts much to the 
ground for its food, and it is often carried off by the dwarf-eagle, Aguila 
pennata, which stoops on it when thus employed. It usually constructs 
a bulky nest of grass, wool, cotton, &c., which it takes no pains to conceal 
among the branches of trees, or in the eaves of houses, on cornices, &c. 
Why it was named the “ palm squirrel ” has often puzzled the Indian na¬ 
turalist. for thousrh occasionally seen on palm trees it is so exceedingly 
rarely. The female has from two to four young at a birth. Mr. Blyth 
has noticed that the call of this squirrel, but more particularly that of the 
next closely-allied one, reminded him of the chirping of birds, which, says 
he, is also noticed of the allied form Tamias. 

This squirrel is easily taught in a common rat trap. If taken when 
young it becomes very tame. Great numbers used to be taken at Trichi- 
nopoly, and the skins very nicely tanned for sale to Europeans. An 
Indian legend runs that when Hunaman was crossing the Ganges, it 
was bridged over by all the animals. A small gap remained which was 
filled by this squirrel, and when Hunaman passed over, he placed his 
hand on the squirrel’s back, and the marks of his five fingers remained 
ever since on its back. When alarmed the hairs of its tail are erected at 
right angles, like a bottle brush. 

Gray has applied the synonym of & penicillatus to the next species but 
it certainly appertains to this one, the typo having been taken in a house 
in Madras. 

156, Sciurus tristriatus, 

Waterhouse, P. Z. tS. 1839.— S. palmarum, var. b., dark variety, 
Em. kit, Cat. 42 .—Blvth, Cat. 340.—.S’, brodici, and ,V. Icclaarli 
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Ijescr .—Very bimilur tu the last, hut generally darker, the fuse, fore¬ 
head, back and haunches, more or less tinged with rusty-red, or reddish 
brown; the stripes small, narrower than in the common one;.and not 
extending the whole length of the back; tail beneath distinctly rusty; 

Length, head and body 7£ inches ; tail 7i. 

Mr. Blyth says ho observed no difference in size, I have always found 
(his species slightly larger and conspicuously heavier than palmarum. 

This species is so exceedingly similar to the last that many would only 
look on it ns a slight variety, but it differs very remarkably in its voice, 
which is much less shrill, and indeed quite different in character. This 
was first noticed by Mr. Blyth, and I can fully confirm his statement. It 
is found in most of the forest districts of India, from Midnapore to the 
extreme south and Ceylon,.where it quite replaces S. palmarum, as indeed 
it does in some parts of Malabar. • I have not seen specimens from the 
Eastern Ghats, nor did I notice it in the Bustar jungles. Mr. Blyth re¬ 
marks that specimens from Midnapore quite resemble others from Ceylon. 
Although generally, as Mr. Blyth remarks, the tendency of this species 
is to avoid human habitations as much as that of the other is to affect 
them, yet at Tellicherry, where I resided foiPsome time, and at other 
stations on the Malabar coast, where the whole country is densely wooded, 
it does occasionally enter and even take up its abode in houses. A pair 
frequented my own house at Tellirlierry, but they were much more shy 
than their ally, and always endeavored to shun observation. 

With reference to the very great similarity of these two squirrels, Mr. 
Blyth well remarks, “ tho slight differences of form and color between 
these two species so distinct in their voice and habits, should indicate the 
the extreme caution necessary ere wo conclude other allied races to be 
merely varieties of the same from their general similarity of size and 
coloring.” 

157. Sciurus Layardi. 

Ili.vxii, Cat. oil.—J. A. S. XVIII. 600. 

The Tkavancouk Sthu'ek Squikiiel. 

Descr .—Much darker than the last, being of a dark dingy olive color 
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•witll a tinge of ashy ; middle of bock, black with a abort yellowish streak 
in the middle and a faint and shorter streak on each side; tail tipped black, 
rusty in the middle; lower parts somewhat ferruginous. 

Size of the last or a trifle larger. " 

This well marked race is found in the mountains of Travancore, and 
in Ceylon. I have had skins from the former locality, but know nothing 
peculiar in its habits, nor is its call recorded. 

158. Sciurus sublineatus. 

Waterhouse, P. Z. S. 1838.— Blyth, Cat. 842.— Sc. delesserti, 
Gebvais, Mag. de Zool. 1842, and Zool. Voyage de Diclehhekt, with 

The Neelguekky Stiured Squjueel. 

Deter. — Of a dark grizzled olive color, tinged with tawny above, and 
with three pale lines alternating with four dark ones on the hack and 
croup, the outer dark lines narrower and somewhat less dark than the 
others; beneath lighter, more mixed with tawny; tail grizzled dusky olive 
and ferruginous. Fur remarkably dense, close and soft. 

Length, head and body 5A to C inches; tail G. 

I first procured this small squirrel on the Neelgherries in the dense 
woods there; where, however it is by no means common. I have since 
lolled it in Wynaad and Coorg, but only at considerable elevations. It 
has been sent to Mr. Blyth from the mountains of Travancore, and is also 
found in Ceylon, at Newera-ellia, and other localities. Blyth remark* 
that this squirrel is somewhat iillicd to S. insignia, Horsfield, from Java. 

159. Sciurus McClellandi. 

Horsfield, P. Z. S. 1839.— Blyth, Cat. 844.—Perhaps Sc. No. 135, 
Hodosoh, Now edit. British Mus. Collection, called in the prefneo S. chi/c- 
hura ? olim S. Pembertoni , Blyth. — Kalli Oangdin, Lepch. 

The Small Himalayan Squirrel. 

Descr. —General hue dull brownish-fulvous grizzled with black; under 
parts whitish-brown; a black stripe on the nose anterior to tko whiskers; 
a black mesial stripe from near the shoulders to the croup, and a narrow 
lateral blaok Gtripc, with a brondor fulvous ono external to it from tho 
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sides of the neck; tail grizzled dark above, fulvous beneath? cara small, 
black-edged, fulvous-white within, and with a small white tuft externally. 

Length, head and body 5 inches ; tail 4. 

This little squirrel is found in Bikini, Bhutan and the lull ranges of As¬ 
sam, the Klmsya hills, &c. I procured several in the neighbourhood of 
Darjeeling, at an elevation of from 4,000 to 6,000 feet chiefly, but it 
is not abundant. It docs not appear to extend to Nepal. 

S. Barba, Blyth, from Tenasserim, is nearly allied to this, but more 
brightly colored; and S. plcmtani, Ilorsfield, from Java, is another similar 
species. S. berdmorei, Blyth, from Mergui, is the representative of S. 

Sc. ewopceas, L., the European squirrel, is found in Northern and 
Central Asia, and a skin from Tibet, received by Mr. Hodgson, was named 
by him Mustela calotes. Adams states that he thinks he observed it in 
Kashmir, but did not obtain a specimen. Rhinosciurus tupaioides, Gray. 

( S. hiticaudatus of S. Muller), is a peculiar long-snouted squirrel of 
Malayana; and a group of African squirrels have been named Xerus by 
Ehrenberg, Geosciunts, by Dr. A. Smith. 

The next group is that of the Flying-squirrels. 

These arc divided into two smaller groups, one of large size, and with 
the tail round and hairy throughout, Pteromys; the other of smaller size 
with the tail flat, and the hairs distichous, Sciuroptenis. 

Gen. Pteromys, Cuvier. 

Char. —Dental formula as in Sci-tmis ; molars complex, the first upper 
ones very small, placed inside the second. Feet as in Sciurns. The skin 
of the flanks extended between the fore, and hind feet., forming when ex¬ 
panded a wide parachute; tail rounded, hairy all round, as long as the 
body or longer. ' 

They have long osseous or cartilaginous appendages to tlio feet, which 
serve to support the lateral membrane. This genus is restricted to south¬ 
east Asia and the islands of Malayana. There are three species in our 
province, one in the peninsula, the othor two, respectively, from the north¬ 
west and south-east Himalayas. 

160. Pteromys petaurista. 

Pallas.—Blytii, Cat. 291.— P. philippensis, apud Elliot, Cat. 44.— 
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■p-.'&ml, TickEix, Calc. J. X. II. 2, pi. XI.— Qr&l «.f tl.c Col v*.—P„bja, 
Mftlir. of Ghats.— Parachatcn, Mai. (Bucli. Hamilton). 

The Brown Klyino-sqcibrei.. „ 

Bescr. —Upper parts dusky-maroon black grizzled with white, the 
membrane and limbs above somewhat brighter and more rufous ; the feet, 
the muzzle, and round the eyes, and terminal half of the tail, dark brown 
or black, the last sometimes with a little white towards the tip; under parts 
dingy brownish-gray or nearly white. Mr. Elliot calls its upper cplor a 
beautiful gray, caused by the intermixture of black with white and dusky 
hairs. The male is distinguished by an irregular patch of rufous on the 
sideE of the neck, which in the female is a sort of pale fawn. 

Length, head and body 20 inches ; tail 21; breadth 24. 

The female has six manunie, two pectoral, and four ventral. 

This flying squirrel is found throughout the peninsula of India wherever 
there are extensive lofty forests. I have observed it in Malabar, in Tra- 
vancorc, where very abundant; in the forest of Bustar in Central India, 
and in the Vindhinn mountains, near Mhow; and I have seen specimens 
from the Northern Circars. It also extends from the Midnapore jungles 
through great part of Central India. It is found in Ceylon. It frequents 
the loftiest trees in the thickest parts of the forests, and is quite nocturnal 
in its habits, usually making its appearance when quite dusk. The natives 
discover its whereabouts by noting the droppings beneath the trees it 
frequents. It is said to keep in holes of trees during the day, and breeds 
in the same places. In the Wynaad many are killed, and n few captured 
alive by the Coorumbars, a jungle race of aborigines who are usually em¬ 
ployed to fell the forest trees in clearing for coffee; and I have had several 
sent tp me alive, caught in this way, but could not keep them for any 
time. It lives chiefly on fruits of various kinds, also on bark, shoots, &c.; 
and Tickell says, “ occasionally on beotles and the larvie of insects.” Mr. 
Elliot says, “ it is very gentle, timid, nnd may be tamed, but from its 
delicacy is difficult to preserve." 

Tickell al6o states, that “ when taken young it becomes a most engaging 
pet. It can bo reared on goat's or cow’s milk, and in about three weeks 
will begin to nibble fruit of any land. During tko day it'sleeps much, either 
sitting with its back bent into a circle, nnd its head thrust down to its 
belly, or lying on its back with the legs nnd pnrnelmtc extended, a posi- 



tiou it is f<md of in sultry weather. During tho night time it is Incoi,'- 
rointly on the more. In spite of its flying paraphernalia the oral is by 
no menus so ngile us other squirrels; its pace on tlte ground is a hobbling 
or hopping kind of gallop, nor is it particularly nimble even in trees, tbe 
parachute flapping about and impeding its movements in moving from 
branch to branch. In its wild state it scrambles in this manner, all over a 
tree, and when wishing to pass on to another at some distance, does not 
descend to tiro ground, but leaping from the top-most branches sails 
through the air by means of the parachute, and reaches the lower part or 
trunk of the adjacent tree. These leaps or flights can be extended, I 
am luld, to ten yards or upwards, always of course m a diagonal and 
lowering direction. I myself have never witnessed them." 

I have on several occasions seen both this species and the next take 
flights, anS on one occasion an individual of the present species went over 
a distance, from tree to tree, of above sixty yards. Of course it was very 
close to the ground when it neared the tree, and the last few feet of its 
flight were slightly upwards, which I have also noticed at other times. 

“ The voice of the oral,” says Tickell, “ is seldom heard. It is a weak, 
low, soft monotone, quickly repeated, so low that in the same room you 
require to listen attentively to distinguish it. It is to the Holes a sound 
ominous of domestic affliction. When angry the oral seldom bites, but 
scratches with it fore-claws, grunting at the same time like a guinea-pig.” 
The fur of this species is, when in good ordei', very beautiful and soft, and 
is highly prized. 

161. Pteromys inornatus. 

Is. Geoffroy, Zool. Voyage de Jacquemont, pi. IV.— Blyth, Cat. 
2SI3.— P. alliivcnter, Gray ?—Kiisi gugar, Kashmiri, i. e., tho Flying-rat. 

The White-bellied Flying-squirrel. 

Dr.scr .—Above grizzled reddish-brown, or dark gray with a rufous tinge 
and white speckled, tho sides, parachute, and outor edge of limbs darker, 
nearly maroon red; the head, neck and breast light grayisli-rufous, cheeks 
gray; chin and throat white; lower parts from tho breast white, faintly 
tinged with rufous on the belly, and more strongly bn the lower surface of 
the parachute, the posterior outer edge 'of which has a border of grayish- 
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White? aibaiid across the nose, orbits, whiskers and feet black, tail round, 
bushy, bro.wnisk-rufous, tip nearly black. 

Length of one, head and body 14 inches ; tail 16. 

This flying squirrel is found throughout the north-west Himalayas, 
from Kashmir to Kumnon, usually at a considerable elevation, from 6,000 
to 10,000 feet, lower in winter; and in Kashmir it is stated to hybernate 
during the season. It is often killed near Simla and Landour. 

162. Pteromys magnifieus. 

Hodgson.—Blyth, Cat., page 9a.— P. clirysothryx , Hodgson. — Sciurop- 
tirus nobilis , Gray (variety).— Biyam, Lepch. 

The Red-bellied Flying-squirrel. 

Descr.- r-Above dark chesnut, or ochreous-chesnut mixed with black, 
in some with a golden-yellow mesial line, and an external border of the . 
same; shoulders and thighs golden-yellow or red ; all the lower parts 
orange or golden red, ochreous on the limbs and on the margin of the 
parachute; tail somewhat depressed, slightly paler than the back, tipped 
black for about two inches; a black zone round the eyes, and mystaceal 
region also blade, between which the nose is pale golden color; chin pale 
with a black triangular spot; ears red. The pelage thick, soft and glossy. 

Length of one, head and body 16 inches; tail 22; of another, head and 
body, 15 ; tail 18. 

This splendid flying-squirrel is found in the south-east Himalayas, from 
Nepal to Bhotnn, and also iu the Khasya hills, and hill ranges of Assam. 
It is not very uncommon near Daijeeling, and used to be more so before 
the station was so denuded of its fine trees. It frequents the zone from 
6,000 to 9,000 feet or so, and feeds chiefly on acorns, chesnute, and other 
hard fruit; also on young leaves and shoots. 

In one examined, the intestinal canal was 14 feet long, uud the ccecum 
20 inches, very capacious and sacculated. 

Various other species are found in the Indian region, viz., Pteromys 
cincraecus, Blyth, from Burmah; P. nitidns , Geoffroy; from the Malayan 
peninsula; P. (slogans, S. Miiller, from Java ; P. phiUppensut, Gray, from 
the Philippines, &c., &c. 

Gen. SnunorTEnrs, F. Cuvier. 

Char. —Tail shorter than the body, flat, and the hairs more or less 
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distichous; molar teeth tubereulated. Usually of smaller .rize, otherwise 
as in Pteromys. 

163. Sciuropterus cauiceps, 

Gray, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. X. 262.—Bi.yth, Cat. 296.— Ptcromyc 
senex, Hodgson. — Jiiyom cliimbo, Lepcli. 

The Grey-headed Flying-squirrel. 

Descr. —Entire head .iron-gray; orbits and base of ears deep orange 
fulvous; whole body above, with parachute and tail, a mixture of blaclash 
and golden yellow; limbs deep orange-ochreous; margin of parachute 
albescent; beneath, the neck whitish, rest of the lower parts pale orange- 
red ; tip of tail black; oars nearly nude ; tail sub-distiohous. 

Length of one, head and body 14 inches; tail with the hair 16J. 

This species by its long and only slightly distichous tail, its large 
size, and coloration, is quite a link between Sciuropterus and Pteromys, 
and I would have preferred classing it with the latter, but for the suite of 
uniformity with Blytli’s Catalogue have placed it os the first of the former 
group. The pelage is not so fine ns in true Pteromys. 

It lias been found in Nepal and Siltim. I got one or two specimens 
only near Darjeeling and it was said to frequent a somewhat lower zone 
than P. uyagnifims, viz., from about 4,000 to 6,000 feet. 

Horsfield, in his Catalogue of Mammalia, has Pteromys Pearsoni, Gray, 
like camceps, about ono third smaller, paler above and below, head colored 
like the back, no orange spot over the eye or at base of ears; tail flatter 
and broader. From Darjeeling. I fancy that, this must be the young of 
.S'. caniceps, or it may be S. villosus, q. v. Blyth does not notice it in his 
Catalogue. 

Sc. Layardi. Blyth, from Ceylon, is stated to be somewhat allied to S. 

164. Sciuropterus fimbriatus. 

Gray, Mag. Nat. Hist. N. S. 1, 584.— Blyth, Cat. 298 .—Pteromys 
Leachii, Gray ? 

Tfte Gray Flying-squirrel. 

Descr.—Fur above pale rufous-brown, or soft gray, varied with blnek, 
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like the Color of the wild rabbit, the hairs being lead-colored ot their base, 
the rest brown with a black tip; face whitish ; orbits black; • whiskers 
very long, black; chin and lower parts yellowish-white; tail broad, rather 
tapering, fulvous, the hairs near the base black-tipped, and the tail black 
at the end; feet broad, the outer edge of the hind-feet with a broad tuft 

Length of one, head and body 10 to 11 inches; tail 8 to 9, but it is said 
to attain larger dimensions. 

This flying-squirrel is found throughout the north-west Himalayas 
from Simla to Kashmir, and is said to extend still further west into 
Afghanistan. Bly.th has named a flying squirrel Sc. babert, from the 
drawings of Sir A. Burnos, which is probably tho same species, or a very 
nearly allied one. 


165. Sciuropterus alboniger. 

Hodgson.—Blytm, Cat. 802.— Sc. Turnbulli, Gray .—Kliim, Lcpch.— 
Piam-piyu, Bhot. 

The Black and White Flying-squirrel. 

j Dcscr .—Above black faintly shaded with hoary or rufous, tail conco- 
lorous, distinctly distichous; beneath white with a slight tinge of yellow¬ 
ish ; nude lips, ears, and feet fleshy-white. 

Length, head and body 11 inches; tail 8£ to 9. The young is pure 
black and white. 

This flying-squirrel is found from Nepal to Bhotan, generally at an 
elevation, of from 3,000 to 5,000 feet. I procured it near Darjeeling, 
but it is not common now. 


Blyth, J. A. S, XVI. 866.—Cat. 299.— S. sagitta from Assam, Walker. 
Tun Hairy-footed Flying-squirrel. 

Dcscr —Upper surface bright ferruginous, grizzled with some pale tips 
intermingled; tail strongly rufcscont, pale towards tho baso; under surfaco 
of parachute deep ferruginous, winch more or less imbues the wholo under 
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surface: oars siunll, clad with a tuft of long fine hair surrounding them; 
lect, especially the hind-feet, with brushes of hair impending tho claws, 

Length of one, head and body 8 inches; tail 8. 

The long haired llying-sijuirrcl has been found in Sikim, Bhutan, and 
the hill regions of Assam. It is more rare than albonigcr at Daijecling, 
and is found hum 3,000 to nearly G,000 feet. ' 

167. Sciuropterus fusco-capillus, 

Jeiiuon apud Blytii, J. A. 8. XVI. 807.—Blyth, Cat. 800. 

The Ssiauc Tiuvancoke Flyino-suuiriiel. 

I)escr .—Upper parts a rufescent-fulvous or dark-brownish isabellino 
line, tho hairs being fuscous with a fulvous tip; head darker and fuscous; 
lower parts nifous-white, as are the cheeks and under lip; margin of the 
membrane rufo-fulvons; tail concolorous or nearly so with back above, 
with a whitish tip, and the lower surface blackish-brown. Ears small, 
almost mule. Tail bushy, tho hair above one inch long at base, hardly dis¬ 
tichous ; moustaches long and black ; fur long, porrect, very fine. 

Length of one, head and body 7£ inches; tail G$ with the hair. 

I had a skin of this flying-squirrel 9ent to me from Trnvnncoro, which I 
forwarded to Mr. Blyth. He subsequently had other specimens sent him 
by tho Bev. Mr. Baker, also from the same country. Nothing is recorded 
of its particular habitat. At one time Mr. Blyth was inclined to think it 
identical with a Ceylon Sciuropterus, which has since been named as dis¬ 
tinct, iS. Layardi, Kelaart, apud Blyth. 

Sciuropterus spo.dic.ciis, Blyth, is a small species from Arralcan, and S. 
Phayrei, Blyth, inhabits Pegu and Tonasserim; whilst S. sagitta, L.; S. 
Ilorsjiehiii, Waterhouse, and S. genibarbis, Ilorsfield, inhabit Malayans. 

One Sciuropterus is found in the North of Europe and Asia, tho skin 
of which is occasionally brought to Pcshnwur; and there are others in 
North America. 

The genus Tomias, or ground squirrel, already alluded to, possesses 
cheek-pouches and burrows in the ground. It thus appears to form a 
sort of link to the Marmots. The species are found in the northern re¬ 
gions of both continents. 
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Sub-fam. Auctomvdikjs, Marmots. 

Dental formula, incisors ; pramolars ; molars ^; incisors 
smooth in front, rounded; molars enamelled continuously, marked by 
transverse tubercles on the crown ; the first upper tooth smaller than the 
rest. Ears short, rounded, scarcely apparent. Fore-feet with 4 toes } 
and an ungniculate hallucar wart; hind-feet with 5 toes; claws strong, 
incurved. Tail short or moderate. 

Marmots are heavy-bodied animals with short tails, of social habits, 
and strictly terrestrial, burrowing extensively in the ground, and inhabit¬ 
ing elevated districts in the north of both continents, more particularly 
North America. There aro only two genera in the sub-family, one dis¬ 
tinguished by the presence of cheek-pouches, and not represented in our 
limits. The other is 


Gen. Aiictomys, Gmelin. 

Char. —Those of the family; tail short; head and eyes large ; no check 
pouch; body stout; ten to twelve mamma; in the female. 

1S8. Aretomys bobao. 

Schrebee.—Blyth, Cat. 848.— Pallas, Glires t. 8.— A. Ubetanus, 
Hodgson, olim A. hvmalayams — A. caudatus, Jaqoemont, Voyage.— Brin 
of Kashmir.— Kadia-piu, in Tibet.— Chibi, Bhot.— Lho or Pot-sammiong , 
Lepch.—White Marmot of Adams. 

The Tibet Mamiot. 

Dcscr .—Color a clear fulvescent cat-gray, like that of Fclis chaus, 
fading into pnro rufescent-ycllow beneath; limbs and ears the same, but 
darker; okaffron and end of tail, dark-brown; fur close and thick, both 
hairy and woolly ; tail cylindric, bluff pointed. 

Length, head and body 28 to 24 inches; tail 5 to C. 

This marmot, which inhabits Eastern Europe nnd Central Asia, is only 
n scanty outlier in our province, crossing over tho snowy Himalayas only 
for a short distance, but found on the Indian side nlong tho whole length 
of tho range, from Kashmir to Sildm, though less nbundnntly than on 
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the Tibet bide, never at a lower elevation than 12,000 feet; often .up to 
16,000 feet. It burrows in the ground, living in small societies, .and 
feeding on roots and vegetables. It lifts its food to its month with its 
foro-feet. It is easily tamed. One was brought alive to Calcutta some 
years ago, and did not appear, says Mr. Blyth, to bo distressed by 
the heat of that place. It was quite tamed and fearless, and used to 
make a loud chattering cnchinnation. It was fond of collecting grass, 
&c., and carrying it to its den. Travellers and sportsmen often meet 
with this marmot, and speak of its sitting up in groups and sud¬ 
denly disappearing into their burrows. Tho cured sldns form au im¬ 
portant article of commerce, and arc brought to Nepal, and in groat 
numbers to China. 

169, Arctomys hemachalanuB. 

IIonasoN, dim A. tibetanus. — Sammiong, Lopeh.— Chipi, Bliot.—• 
Vrua of Kashmir. 


The Red' Maumot. 

j Descr .—General color dark-gray with a full rufous tinge, which is rusty 
and almost ochreous red on the sides of the head, ears and limbs, especially 
in summer; bridge of the nose and last inch of the tail dusky brown; 
head and body above strongly mixed with black, which hue equals or 
exceeds the pale one on these parts; claws long; pelage softer and fuller 
than in tho last. 

Length, head and body about 13 inches; tail 5i. 

This species is not fully recognised, and Blyth states that tho specimens 
of the Asiatic Society did not enable him to determine tiro point. Hodg¬ 
son, however, insists on their distinction, and some sldns which I saw at 
Daijeeling incline mo to consider this a distinct species. Tho Lepchas 
distinguish the Tibet marmot from this one by a prefix, signifying moun¬ 
tain, from its occurring at higher elevations. Adams moreover distin¬ 
guishes the two, stating of this one that it is found at elevations varying 
from 8,000 to 10,000 feet in Kashmir and the North-west Himalayas, 
inhabiting fertile and secluded spots, fovming burrows on gentle slopes 
among stonos, and emitting a loud wailing cry. 

Hodgson kept some of this species in his garden for sometime. -They 
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WetCEOlhUolent by day, active at night, and did not hybcvnnte in Nepal. 
They were fed on grain and fruit, and would chatter a good deal over 
their meals, but in general were silent. They slept rolled up into a ball, 
wero tame and gentle usually, but sometimes bit and scratched like rabbits, 
uttering a similar cry. 

The marmot of the Alps and Pyrennces, Arctomys marmnta, is the best 
known of the group; and there are others in Northern Asia, and many in 
North America, of which the so-called Prairie dog, A. ludovicianus, is one 
of the most remarkable. The genns Spwmophilus differ from Arctomys in 
having a longer tail, and possessing check-pouches. One species is found 
in Europe, and others in Central Asia and North America. 

The next family comprises all the remaining rodents with tolerably 
perfect clavicles, and sub-quadrate lower jaw. They are usually divided 
into several distinct families, but were all included, of late, by Waterhouse* 
and others in one group, Muridee. Jilytli classes them in the families 
Myoxidts, Dipodida, Muridce, Arvicolidre and Sathycrgidce; only two of 
which have representatives in India, viz., the Mnrida, and Arvicolidee, 
which will be here considered ns snb-familics. 

Fam. Muiudas. 

Incisors compressed or rounded; molars 3 or 4 on each side; fore-feet 
usually with 4 toes; hind-feet with 5. Tail very various. 

Two of the groupB comprising this family are somewhat related to the 
squirrels, and may bo said to form tire transition between them and the 
rats. One of these is the Dormice, Myoxidm , Auct. Theso have 4 molars 
on eaoh side, the crown divided by closely folded lines of enamel, and the 
lower incisors pointed. They are pretty little animals with soft fur, 
hairy and tufted tail, and live on trees. They are remarknble ns being 
the only rodents that do not possess a ccecum. Blyth classed a peculiar 
rodent from south India in this family, but this location has not been 
upheld by lato writers, 

The Jerboas, Dipodidca or Jcrboidce, Auct., have teeth similar to the 
true Idurincc, but with an occasional email tooth in front of the upper 
molar. Their hind limbs are much lengthened, and the metatarsus of the 
three middle toes is formed of n single bone. The fore-feet have each & 
toes. The tail is long and tufted. Romo, in which the hind-feet have 5 



toon as usual, have been separated as Alnetaga, Gray, ono species of which, 
Alartaya iitdini, Gray, inhabits Afghanistan, and its iiabits have been 
described by Hutton. Most of the jerboas are from Africa, It few from 
Central Asia. They make most surprising jumps. 

Sub-Fam. Monism, Rats and Mice. 

Incisors compressed laterally, the lower ones acuminate, awl-shaped; 
molars, |; rooted, uniformly covered by enamel, the anterior one of 
each series the largest, the posterior the smallest; the npper molars shelve 
somewhat backwards, the lower ones forwards. Fore-feet with 4 wide-set 
toes, and a hallucar unguiculatc wart; hind-feet with 5 toes. Tail usually 
long and thinly clad or nude, short, and hairy in a few. Cosmopolite. 

This comprises the true rats and mice. Mr. Blytli, just before his 
departure from India, wrote a valuable memoir on the rats and mice of 
India, which has been my chief guide in treating of these little animals. 
Much yet remains to be done in elucidating this gronp, and determining 
tho valuo of many of Mr. Hodgson’s species. 

Gen. Gerbillus, F. Cuvier. 

Char .—Upper incisors grooved; molars equably enamelled with trans¬ 
verse ridges, forming when worn oval figures. Bars oval. Head length¬ 
ened and somewhat pointed; hinder tarsus and toes elongated. Toil 
loug, hairy, with a tuft of hair at the tip. 

These field rats have small fore limbs and well developed hinder limbs. 
Their form is somewhat slender and their eyes are large. They are ex¬ 
traordinarily agile, and form extensive burrows in plains, especially in 
sandy districts, and also in sand hills, but not generally in cultivated fields. 
They are found in Africa and Asia. 

170. Gerbillus indicus. 

Dipus apud IIardwicke, Lin. Tr., VIII. pi. 7.—Ill. Ind. Zool.— Blyth, 
Cat. p. 110.°— Elmot, Cat. 32.— G. ffardwickii, Gray, and G. Cuvieri, 
Waterhouse. —Hurna intis, II., i. e., Antelope rat .—Jkenlcu ind&r, Sansc. 
and Bengal .—Yen yett-a, of Wriddurs .—Tel yellca of the Ynnadees.— 
Billa ilci, Can. 
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'The Inhian Jkkboa-bat. 

Baser.—Above light fulvous-brown, or bright fawn color, somewhat paler 
on the sides, beneath white ; eyebrow whitish; whiskers long, black ; tail 
blackish towards the tip, which is clad with a tuft of long blackish hairs ; 
cars large, almost wide. The hairs of tho lack are light pumbeous at 
the base with fulvous tips, with some thin black hairs intermixed, most 
conspicuous on the sides and cheeks. 

Length, head and body 7 inches; tail 8i; car jtlis. Another mea¬ 
sured, bead and body 7 inches; tail ; ear -jv-tlis; fore-foot T %ths ; 
bind-foot 2; weight Gf on. 

The jerboa-rat is very abundant in most parts of India, frequenting tho 
bare uncultivated plains, and sandy downs, where it forms extensive 
burrows; occasionally near the roots of shrubs or bushes, but very gener¬ 
ally in the bare plain. “The entrances,” says Mr. W. Elliot, “which 
are numerous, are small, from which the passage descends with n rapid 
slope for 2 or 8-feet, then runs along horizontally, and sends off branches 
in different directions. These galleries generally terminate in chambers 
from half a foot to a foot in width, containing a bed of dried grass. Some¬ 
times one chamber communicates with another, furnished in like maimer, 
whilst others appear to be deserted, and the entrances closed with clay. 
The centre chamber in one burrow was very large, which the Wuddurs 
attributed to its being the common apartment, and said that tho females 
occupied the smaller ones with their young. They do not hoard their food, 
but issue from their burrows every evening, and run and imp about, sitting 
on their hind legs to look round, making astonishing leaps; and on the 
slightest alarm flying into their holes.” 

This rat eats grain, various seeds, hut chiefly roots and grass. It is the 
common prey of foxes, owls and snakes. The female brings forth numerous 
young ones, usually 8 to 12, occasionally it is said as many as 10 to 20. 
It is certainly the most elegant and graceful of its family, and well 
deserves tho name of the antelope-rat, equally from its color, activity, and 
fine, fall, gazello-hkc eyes. 

It is found over all India and Ceylon, hut is not in general found at 
high elevations. Blyth states that it also occurs in Afghanistan. 

ffl.. Gerbillus erythroiirus. 

Guay, Ann. Mag. Not Hist. 1842 l New species / 

2 n 




The Desert Jerboa-hat. 

Dem-.— Much smaller thim the last, with the toil also comparatively • 
shorter ami the ear smaller. Above pale rufous or sandy with fine dusty 
lines, the hairs being blackish at the base, the rest farm colored with a 
minute diislcy tip; a few longer piles on the ramp and thighs; sides slight¬ 
ly paler with fewer dusty lines; all the lower parts whitish, tinged more 
or less with fawn-color ou the belly, the line of demarcation of the two 
colors not strongly marked; limbs pale fawn; tail yellowish-rufous or 
fawn color throughout, with a lino of dusky-brown hairs on the upper 
surface of the terminal half, gradually increasing in length to the tip; 
orbits pale; whiskers mostly white, a few of the upper ones dark. 

Length, head and body 5 inches; tail 4-J; ears |; palm J; hind-foot 

I have not at present access to Gray's description of G. crythroums , of 
which there is no specimen in the Museum of the Asiatic Society, so 
merely conjecture it to be the same from the specific name applying to the 
Indian one, and its habitat being not far removed. At any rate it differs 
conspicuously from the common jerboa-rat of India, and if not the same 
as Gray’s species, may be desi gnated as GerWlus Humana;. When I 
first observed this rat, I thought that it must bo a casual variety of the 
common kind, especially after Blyth's emphatic statement that he had seen 
Gei'lillus indiais from every part of India without any decided variation; 
bnt I have seen it since in vast numbers over a largo extent of country, 
all pretty constant to the description and measurements above given. 
Its habitat is the sandy tract of country west of the Jumna, Hurriana 
and adjacent districts. Whether it extends much further south, or 
through the Punjab, 1 cannot now say, but should imagine that it will 
be found throughout Rajpootana, part of Sindh, and the Punjab, thence 
extending into Afghanistan. It is exceedingly numerous in the sandy 
downs and sand-hills of Hurriana, both in jungles and in bare plains, 
especially in the former, and a colony may be seen at the foot of every large 
shrub almost. 1 found that it had been feeding on tho kernel of the nut 
of the common Sulvadora oleifolia, gnawing through the hard nut, and 
extracting tho whole of the kernel. Unlike the last species, this rat, dur¬ 
ing the cold weather at all events, is very generally seen outside its holes 
at all hours, scnllling in on the near approach of any one, but soon cau¬ 
tiously popping its head out of its hole and again issuing forth. In the 
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localities -it frequents it is far move abundant than I have even seen 0. 
wt?itas.in,the most favorable spots. 

There are many other species of Gerbill on record, both from Asia and 

Near the Gerbills should be placed the genus Meriunes, F. Cuvier, 
from North America. It differ from the former in having still longer 
hind-feet, the tail being nearly naked, and in having o very 6mall tooth 
in front of the upper molars, as in tho true Jerboas. 

Char. —Inoisors very large, flat in front, and smooth: tho anterior 
upper molars large, with three transverse ridges; the middle ones oblong ; 
and tho posterior the smallest, narrowed behind and with two ridges ; the 
three middle toes subequal, long; claws small, compressed; ears moderate, 
nude; tail short, naked. 

“ This genus,” says its founder, “ is easily known from Mus by the largo 
size of the cutting teeth, and the comparative shortening of the tail; it ap¬ 
pears to be intermediate to the Eats and Rhizomys .” On this Mr. Blyth 
remarks that he can perceive no particular approximation, but I fancy Mr. 
Gray only meant the general resemblance of a large bluff bead, large teetli, 
and a short naked tail. This bluff aspect led him formerly to class the 
best known species ns an Arvicola. 

172. Nesokia indica. 

ilftts apud Geoffhoy. — Blyth, Cat. p. 112.— Arvicola indica , Giuy, 
figd. Hardwicke, Ill. Eld. Zool.— M. hole , Gkay.— M. promlem, 
Elliot, Cat. 31.— M. pyctoris, Hoogson.— Kok, Can.— Golatta koku, 
TcL of Yanadees. 


The Indian Mole-rat. 

Dcscr .—-Fur long and somewhat harsh, brown mixed with fawn, the 
short fur softer and dusky; paler beneath and tinged gray; the color 
generally being like that of the common rat, but with more fawn or rod 
intermixed, and lighter beneath; head short and truncated; ears small, near¬ 
ly round, covorcd with a line down or small hairs; tail naked, nearly ns 
long ns the body without the head; whiskers long and full; incisor 
orange yellow. 







Length, bead and body 7 inches; tail C; head 1 T " 5 ; carotins; fore- 
]mlm -,yhs: hind-pulm 1 Another measnred, head and body 8J; 
tail (1; hind-foot 1J. 

Hodgson describes his it. pyatoris as follows:—“Characterized by its 
bluff face with short thick muzzle, and by its short tail. Polage of two 
sorts, with the long jiiles sufficiently abundant; color dusky brown with a 
very vague rufous lingo ; below fulvescent; long hairs black, rest with hoary 
bases and black points; inner piles mostly dusky. Length, snout to vent, 7' 
inches ; tail 4J-; bead 1J ; ears -J-Jths; palm gths ; planta 1J. I think there 
can be very little doubt that this j$ the same as the kale of Southern India, 
but I do not think that the specimen in the British Museum, with that 
name attached, described by Gray, is the same, but rather that of one of the 
allied species.* 

This large field-rat is found throughout India, ranging up to a consi¬ 
derable altitude, above 7,000 feet, and also in Ceylon, but is not hitherto 
recorded from the east of the Bay of Bengal. 

Mr Elliot has given the following interesting account of the habits Of 


in spacious burrows, 
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oaftli like a mole-hill, on removing which the main shaft of the burrow 
■was followed along the aide of the grassy bank at a depth-of about 1 or 1£ 
foot. Prom this a descending branch went still deeper to a small round 
chamber, lined with roots, and just large enough to contain the animal. 
Prom the chamber a small gallery ran quite i-ound it, terminating on either 
side in the main shaft at the entrance of the chamber, and the passage 
then continued down to the bottom of the bank and opened into the plain. 
Near the upper entranco and above the passage to the chamber was an¬ 
other small„branoh which terminated suddenly, and contained excrement. 
But these burrows are by no means on an uniform plan. Another occu¬ 
pied by an adult female was likewise examined in the same neighbourhood. 
It was much more extensive, and covered a space of about 15 feet in length 
by about 8 in breadth, also in a grassy mound, of which it occupied both 
sides. Six entrances were observed (and there may have been many 
more), each covered with bare earth. The deepest part of the burrow 
near the chamber was about 3 feet from the surface; the chamber raised 
a little above the shaft, which terminated abruptly, and was continu¬ 
ed from the upper part of the chamber. The chamber itself was lined 
with roots of grass and bark of the dato tree. The branching galleries, 
of which there were six, from the principal shaft, appeared to have been 
excavated in search of food. 

“ A variety found in the red soil is much rodder in color than the 
common leok of the black land. Another variety is said to frequent tho 
banks of nullahs and to take the water when pursued, but tbe specimens I 
have seen differed in no respect from the common kind (of which they 
appeared to be young individuals) except in size.” 

I have seen many burrows of this rat in all localities, but especially in 
pasture and meadow land on the Neelgherries and elsewhere, much more 
extensive than those recorded by Mr. Elliot, not unfrequently covering a 
6pnce nearly 15 to 20 yards in diameter, and covered with huge mounds 
of the earth thrown out, forming unsightly heaps in a grassy compound, 
or on a hill side. This rat is occasionally destructive to tea trees, biting 
tho roots just below tho surface; more, Ibeliove, bocause they come in tho 
way of their burrows, then to feed on them. In tho Government Tda 
Garden near Dehra, many trees are destroyed by these rats, and the Super¬ 
intendent is obliged to keep some men employed to dig them out whenever 
they betray their presence by tho rat-hills of loose earth. Several that I 
procured from Dr. Jameson wore of a vory largo size, and corresponded 
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somewhat to tin: description of Hodgson's M. macropus, hut that species 
is saiil to have u lino pelage, ami the Dehra rat has the usual harsh hair 
of the kok. 

173. Hesokia Hardwiokei. 

Jl/«s apud (Iuav.— Mag. Nat. Hist. 1837, 585.— Ncs. Huttoni, Blyth, 
J. A. 8. XV., 139?—Memoir ou Hats, &c. 

The Siioet-tailed Mole-rat. 

Descr. —“ Reddish or yellow brown with longer dark-brown hairs inter¬ 
mixed on the rump; sides grayer and paler; hairs lead-colored at the 
base.” Such is Gray’s origiual brief description. Elsewhere it is described, 
as 11 yellowish-brown, paler beneath, with numerous bristles tippod black; 
incisors broad. ” Gray says, “ very like kok, skull wider, stronger and 
larger; cutting teeth nearly twice as wide, grinders very little larger.” 
Blyth writes mo that the “ cutting teeth ot a specimen in the British 
Museum are largo, smooth, yellow, flat in front; the thumb of the fore-feet 
small, clawed, grinders about the same size as in kok-, tail shorter.” 

Iilyth described A. Huttoni as follows:—“Bears a near resemblance to 
M. Mica (v. kok), but the tail is shorter, and the general color lighter, 
resembling that of the gerbilles. On comparison of the skulls, the 
zygomatic arch is seen to bo conspicuously broader anteriorly, and the 
palate is much narrower and contracted to the front; but the most 
obvious distinction consists in all the teeth, both incisive tusks and 
grinders being considerably broader and stronger. In other respects the 
skulls of these species bear a very close resemblance. Length, head and 
body about C inches; tail (vertebra) 4; tarsus with toes and claws 
1 §; cars posteriorly Fur soft and fine, blackish for the larger 
basal half of the piles, the surface pale rufescont-brown, deepest along the 
crown and back, pale below and whitish on the throat; whiskers small 
and fine, chiefly black; tail naked, foot light-brown; incisive tusks bnff- 
colored. ” It will be observed that Ilardwickei and Huttoni are both des¬ 
cribed as differing from kok or indica by the broader skull, and especially 
the broader incisors, and also by a shorter tail; which, however, is stated 
by Blyth (in epistola) to bo only inches in a specimen of Ilardwickei in 
the British Museum; but the total length of that individual is not given, 
and the description docs not imply such a very short tail as typical of the 
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spccfe. Blyth in addition writes mo, that the fur of this specimen is dense, 
shortish, and of uniform length. On the whole I 6co no reason against 
these two being considered identical. Ilardwickei is stated to inhabit 
India, gardens ; and Huttoni occurs “ south of Bahawulpore ; and is abun¬ 
dant in Afghanistan, throwing up the mould after the manner of the molo. 
In the gardens and along the sides of water-courses in the fields at Kan¬ 
dahar, their earth heaps are abundant. It feeds on herbs and seeds, and 
burrows in the ground beneath hedge-rows and bushes, as well as along 
the banks and ditches. Its nest is deep-seated, and it constructs so many 
false galleries immediately below the surface, that it is difficult to find the 
true passage to its retreat, which dips do™ suddenly from about tho 
middle of the labyrinth above.”* 

Nesolda Gnffithii, Horsfield, also from Afghanistan, ought to bo closely 
allied to this, but it is said to have the cutting teeth nearly white; but they 
are represented to be as in Huttoni, large, flat anteriorly, and broad; tail 
nearly naked, short; ears moderately large; thumb of fore-feet very min¬ 
ute; fur soft and silky; above dusky chesnut-brown with streaks of a 
plumbeous tint, chin, chest and under parts of a lighter tint, passing into 
grayish-leaden color on the abdomen. Length of specimen f> inches; toil 3; 
but the “ body probably stretched and tail shrunk.” Blyth in a copy of bis 
Memoir forwarded to mo, puts this as “ probably young of N. indica, v but 
it appears to me just as likely A r . Hardwickei vel Huttoni. Closely allied 
to this species must be Hodgson’s Mvs ? hydrophilus, olim Arvicola, now 
Nesokia hydrophila , Gray. Hodgson described bis species (which, however, 
was evidently a young one) as characterized by its small cars, hardly above 
one-third the length of the head, also by its short tail, and by a pelage 
that is short and fine; above dusky-brown, below and limbs nearly white ; 
long piles inconspicuous. Length, head and body 3| inches; tail 2 J; 
palm i; planta Jths. Gray, describing a specimen in the British Museum 
Rays, “gray-brown, beneath whitish ; fur very soft, with rather elongated, 
very slender, soft longer hairs, ears moderate, rounded; wliiskers black at 
base, slender; front cutting teeth broad, yellow; grinders very large; 
hind-foot large (1^ inch), but length of animal not recorded. This 
measurement corresponds to the dimensions of tho foot of M. macropus. 

Hodgson calls this tho small water-rat of Nepal, dwelling in holes on 
tho margins of ponds and rivers. His M ? macropus, he calls the large 
water-rat, “ iiko tho last, but twice ns largo, distinguished by the largeness 



of its feet, ami ulso by tlio line pelage and proportions of hydrofiiilus; 
above smoky-black, below smoky gray; legs dark. Length, bond mid body 
71 inches; tail 6; ears l-^h; palm 1 (?); plantn l|£ths." 

lilyth examined the specimen of Ilydrophilus in tlio British Museum, 
and writes me that the “ fur is soft, much finer than in Indiaus bo that 
wo must conclude that this rat of Hodgson, is certainly distinct from 
Nesohia iudim; and if the dimensions of the ear and feet are correct, also 
from llardvickei. 

I recently examined a single specimen of a field rat, Nesohia, procured 
by Colonel Tytler in Umballa. It has the incisors white, fur fine and soft, 
the hairs fawn-brown above, plumbeous at base, mixed with some long, 
slender, white, bristly hairs; the tail almost quite nude; whiskers mostly 
black, slender, some of them white. 

Length, head and body 5 inches, tail 3-J-; ears fths nearly; palm |ths; • 
hind-feet lj. 

This differs from liuttoni vel Ilardwichei in the incisors being white, and 
in the long hairs being white in place of brown, black-tipped. It also differs 
from the description of M. hydrophilus in the white incisors, hut agrees with 
it in other characters ; but as I only have seen one specimen, it would be pre¬ 
mature to increase the list of names of this perplexing group. It certainly 
differs conspicuously from Nesohia indica; though it approaches most 
nearly to Gray’B description of M ? pycloris, from the British Museum 
specimen, already alluded to. “ Fur soft, dark brown, minutely gray- 
varied, with scattered narrow white bristles; lower cutting teeth very 
narrow, rounded in front, middle of belly whitish ; tail very slightly hairy. 
Length, head and body 7 inches; hind-feet 1-^; tail 4J." The most 
obvious difference is the slightly larger foot of the Umballa specimen. 

From the above notices and descriptions, it appears to me obvious that 
besides Nesohia Ifardwickei and N. indica, there is nt least one other 
species of this group in northern India, but, with the few specimens hither¬ 
to examined, it is at present impossible to decide whether the differences 
noted depend on imperfect descriptions, nonage, or are of specific value. 

The next group is that of the true rats. 

Gen. Mus, L. (restricted). 

Char. —Incisors usually smooth in front. Ears more or loss minded, 
somewhat naked, exsort. Tail long, scaly, usually thinly haired. Other¬ 
wise as in the characters of tho sub-family. 
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He genns, as here restricted, comprises the house rats and mice, and 
some field rats of more or less allied form, and the various species may be 
grouped together according to their size and habit. 

let Group. Eats more or less allied to the common brown rat, Mus 
dectimanus, L.— Chuha, If.— Tcllca, Tel.— Mi, Can.— Kallok, Lepch.— 
Pitsi, Bhot. 

174. Mus bandicota. 

Bbchsteis. — Blyth, Cat. p. 112.— M. giganteus, Hardwicke, Lin. 
Trans. VIII. t. IS.— M. malabaricus, Shaw.— M. nemorivagus , Hodoson. 
— M. perchal, Shaw ?— M. setifir, Horsfield, fid. Blvtu. — Elliot, Cat. 
30.— Indur, Sansc.—G/totis or Ghus, II. and Malir.— Ikria or Ikara, 
Beng.— Beggin, Can.— l?andi kohi, Tel. i. e., the pig-rat, whence the 
word Bandicoot is derived. 

The Bandicoot-rat. 

Descr .—Dark dusky,olive-brown color above, with some black bristly 
hairs intermixed; beneath lighter mixed with gray. 

Length of a large individual, head and body, 15 inches; tail 13 ; weight 
3 lbs. Hardwicke’s specimen figured was, head and body 13i; tail 13. 
Averagd size in Bengal, head and body 10| inches; tail 8|. Hodgson 
gives dimensions of nanorioagus as, snout to rump 12; tail ; weight 20 

The incisors are dark olive-green at the base, becoming yellow at the 
extremities. The molars have strong alveolar processes; the anterior 
(prmmolar) is divided into three portions by transverse ridges of enamel, 
the middle ones into two, and the posterior ones only partially so. They 
become quite tubercular when old. The tail is scaly, with a few scattered, 
short, adpressed, bristly hairs. The female has twelve teats. 

This well known rat is found throughout India, also in Ceylon, and 
many parts of Malaynna, the M. setifir of Ilorsficld being identical with 
this species, according to information lately received from Mr. Blyth. It 
appears to be more abundant in the south of India and Ceylon than in 
the north; and Mr. Blyth states it to be rare in Calcutta. In the fort at 
Madras it is exceedingly numerous, living during the day in drains, and 
entering houses at night. During my residence in Fort St. George, 1 
killed n great many in my own house, some of which were of largo size and 



showed prc.-it fight. it if- found in all towns and largo villages in thosmith, 
frequenting granaries and stack-yards, and is very destructive to tlio stores 
of grain, on which it chiefly feeds. It burrows undor walls and often 
injures the foundations of houses. Besides grain it will feed on fruit and 
various other vegetable matter, and even at times it is said animal food. 
At Noweru-ellia in Ceylon, it is said to he very destructive to potatoes, 
peas, &c. It docs not occur to my knowledge in the Noelgllcrries, a similar 
climate. Kclanrt says that it occasionally attacks poultry also. When 
assailed it grunts like a pig, hence its Telngu name. It is eaten by some 
classes of natives. Ilodgson in bis first account of M. nemorivagus stated 
that it avoids houses, and dwells in burrows in fields and small woods. 
He subsequently stated that it was a liousc-vat, and most likely identical 
with the bandicoot. 

Mus awhmensis, Blytb, is, according to that gentlemen, in an annotated 
copy of his Memoir sent to me, the M. selifer apud Cantor, and inhabits 
the Andaman islands, probably the Nicobars, (in which case M. nicobaricus. 
Schemer,) and the Malayan peninsula. 

In Blyth's MSS. notes, above alluded to, ho gives “ a small pale speci¬ 
men (of M. andamanensis ) in the British Museum, marked M. hole from 
India ? Perhaps an allied species.” Is it possible that this is Hodgson’s 
M. raUvides, instead of that being referred to M. ratlus, which we know 
to be rare except near the coast. 

175. Mus rattus. 

Linn.tscs.—Blyth, Cat. p. 113.— Elliot, Cat. 34 ,—M. rattoides, 
Houoson. 


, The Black-hat. 

Descr .—Grayish black above, dark ashy beneath, tail longer than the 
body, long piles numerous, somewhat flattened. 

Length of one, head and body ; tail 8 inches. 

The muzzle is sharper than that of the brown rat, the cars more oval, 
and it is lighter in its make, and with much longer hair. 

Hodgson describes his M. rattoides , as “ above dusky or blackish brown, 
below dusky hoary. Limbs dark, fingers pale; tail longer than bead and 
body; long piles sufficiently numerous. Length, snout to vent 7J- inches; tail 
8f; ears Jths; palm ^-|ths; 6ole 1£. Gray at one time referred Hodgson’s 
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spcctcs. to M. indicus, Geoffrey, which ho apparently considered distinct 
from Nesokia indica vel koh Blyth describes M. andamensis as, “ oars 
much as in Dccumamu; fur a shade darker on the hack, paler on the 
sides, and dull white below; the long piles distinguished by their flattened 
spinous character. Length 8 inches ; tail the same.” This would appear 
to differ from Hodgson’s species chiefly in the shorter toil. 

The black-rat of Europe has been occasionally found in various parts of 
India, chiefly in largo 'towns near the coast, where it has probably been 
introduced by shipping. Blyth notices a brown variety obtained at Cal¬ 
cutta, which, however, he subsequently referred to another species. Elliot 
notices it as occurring rarely, and Kelaart obtained it in Trincomalee 

If my suggestion hold good as to M. andamensis being the same as 
Hodgson’s M. rattoidcs, it will probably be found extending from the 
Malayan peninsula through Burmak to the south-east Himalayas. 

r?8. Mus decumanus. 

Pallas, Glires, 91. —Blyth, Cat. p. 113. —Elliot, Cat. 33.— M. 
norveyicus, Button. — M. decumanoides, Hodoson ?— Ghur-ka-chuhd, H.— 
Dcmsa indur, Beng.— Manei ilei, Can. 

The Brown-rat. 

Descr. —Above dusky cinereous brown with a tinge of yellow, the 
shorter hairs being slaty at the base with a yellow tip, and the longer ones 
dusky-blackish; beneath dirty pole ashy ; ears ns broad as long, rounded 
tail naked’and scaly. 

Length of one, head and body 8 inches ; tail 6 ; cars fths : of another 
head and body, 10| inches; tail 8£. 

Blyth remarks that “ Calcutta specimens are (indistinguishable from 
British,” and the same may be said of specimens from other parts of lip- 
country. It is yet a doubtful point from what country this pest has spread 
itself over tiho greater part of the world. Mr. F. Buckland remarks ” that 
it is now. agreed by most naturalists, that it is a native of India and Persia ; 
that it spread onwards into European llnssia, and was thence transferred by 
merchant ships to England and elsewhere.” On this Blyth observes : " If 
an indigenous inhabitant of Indio, it would undoubtedly bo more generally 
diffused over this, If not also the neighbouring countries. I suspect that 
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the Trans-Baikaiian region of cast Asia has at least as good a oloim to tho 
discredit of originating the ahoininahle brown rat as any other.” Again, 
« whatever (ho extremes of temperature and climate M. deemtom con¬ 
trives to find itself a home, and to increase and multiply about human 
abodes and granaries, to the serious detriment of not quite all-subduing 

1 have found the brown rat throughout great part of India, more abun¬ 
dant. near large towns, as it appeal's to be particularly a parasite on man 
and his belongings. It is most omnivorous in its propensities, and parti¬ 
cularly carnivorous, destroying pigeons, chickens, &c., &c., and showing 
great ingenuity sometimes in reaching the cages of tame birds, &c. It 
also destroys a vast number of bird’s eggs. Sykes states that it migrates 
sometimes in thousands, destroying the crops in its progress.* I never 
heard of similar migrations in other parts of India. Blyth Btates that 
though it is common at Akyab, it is not found at Rangoon or Moulmein, 
or at Mcrgni. 

One or two other rats, with tails shorter than the head and body, are 
recorded liy Hodgson. 

177. Mus plurimammis. 

Hodoson, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. 1855., p. 112. c ' 

The Nefal-bat. 

Descr. —Color above brown with a rnfoscent shade; fnr soft, consisting 
of brown and rufous hairs intermixed in equal proportions, forming an 
uniform upper surface; a rather obscure band extending from the gape 
over the cheek, terminating under the ears; and the abdomen and adjoin¬ 
ing parts rufous-gray. Head proportionally short, muzzle abrupt, cars 
moderate. Tail equal in length to the body, tapering to a sharp point, 
minutely annulated. Length of head 2^ inches; body 5$ ; tail the same.” 
“ The distinguishing character," says Ilorsfield, “ according to Mr. Hodg¬ 
son rests on the number of teats exceeding that of other species; but the 
number is not stated. From the Nepal Terai and adjacent plains. 

Blyth in his MSS. notes before referred to, writes, “ good species, 
specimen in British Museum. Fur uniform, with a few longer piles.” 
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■ Hodgson! has a Hus tarayensis, which appears to be not far removed 
from M. deoumanus. It is thus described by Ur. Horsfield, A. M. N. II., 
1855. jf Nearly allied to M. Irunnmsculus. Color of the body and head 
above dark-brown, delicately variegated with blackish and rufous hairs; 
a very slight gloss on the surface. Outer sides of the extremities rather 
darker. Under parts from tho chin to the vent, and inner parts of the 
extremities, grayish-brown with a rusty shade. Tail shorter than the body, 
tapering to*an abrupt tip. Head lengthened and compressed, muzzle 
gradually tapering to an abrupt tip. Mr. Hodgson’s collection contains 
a single spocimen, and further observations aro required to confirm tho 
distinctness of tills species.” 

Another rat that might be placed here is the following— 

178. Mus infralineatus. 

Elliot, MSS.— Bltth, Memoir.— M. Elliotti , Gray, Br. Mus. Cat. 
Mamm. (not Golmda Elliotti). — M. fuluescens, Guay, Cat. Hodg¬ 
son’s Coll. ? 


The Stkiped-bellieo Field-rat. 

Dcscr .—Above the fur fulvous with the shorter hairs lead colored ; 
throat, breast and belly, pure white, with a central pale fulvous-biown 
streak ; toil slightly hairy. 1 

Length of one, head and body'5J inches; tail not quite 5. Another, 
about 5 inches; tail 4* ; hind-foot 1^-. 

I think it exceedingly probable that Gray's M. fuluescens, from Nepal, 
is tho same. It is described as, “ fur pale fulvous, hairs very soft, lead- 
colored, with bright yellow tips, and interspersed slender black bristles; 
throat, belly and beneath, pure white; in one specimen with a central 
yellow streak.'* This is not included in tho British Museum Cat. Mamm.; 
but there is a Mug Elliotti (distinct from Qolmida Elliotti) not described, 
which may be the 6ame. 

Kelaart’s rat referred by him to M. asinticus, may be tho same. 
“ Pur soft, above pale brown mixed with black, tho sides ashy-gray; 
beneath pure white; tail thinnish, shorter than head and body; cars large, 
slightly hairy; limbs slonder. Length, head and body G ; tail 5£.” 

I saw speeimens of this field-rat in Mr. Elliot’s possession in 1848, 
procured in tho neighbourhood of Madras; and I have twice obtained it 



lying dead on a path in the forest-country -of 


myself, on both occasions 
Bustar in 1857.* 

Mr. Myth places this field-rat among the field-mice, but, if it does not 
belong to the true rats, it appears to mo related to the Mm mettaita group, 
and A/, jita'/rawns may be somewhat allied. Another similar rat is 
described in the same place as Mus monmgensis, Hodgson. “ Hairy 
covering of the. body above minutely striated with black and rufous hairs 
nearly equally mixed, giving tho animal a blackish rufous aspect; abdo¬ 
men and extremities paler, rufeseent gray. Body proportionally robust 
and stout; head large and thick, and muzzle short and abrupt; ears largo 
and rounded ; tail cylindrical, gradually tapering to the point and de¬ 
licately ammlated, equal in length to body and head; fur above soft, hairs 
longer than in M. pliirtmammis. Length, head and body 4J inches; tail 
4 1. From the Nepal Terai and adjacent plains.” 

Next come a group of rats with the tail usually fully as long, or longer 
than the head and body. Some of those have quite arboreal habits, build- 
iug nests among the branches of trees, among the rafters of houses, &c., 
and not burrowing in the ground. 

179. Mus brunneus. 

Hodgson, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. 1815.— M. nemoralis, Bi.yth, J. A. 
8. XX.—Cat. 114.—AT. aquicaudalis, Hodgson? 

The Tkee-rat. 


Duct. —Above reddish-brown, or rusty-brown, with a few'long bristles 
intermixed ; beneath dull whitish, or pale rusty with a hoary tinge, or palo 
grayish-brown ; tail as long, or a little longer than tho head and body; 
feet pale fleshy ; ears rather long, and head somewhat lengthened. 

Length of one, head and body 9^; tail 9: another measured S£ inches; 
tail the same: and another 8| inches, tail 9i. 

Some have the upper parts dark brown, with only a slight rufeseent 
tinge. 

This rat appears to bo found throughout India and Ceylon, not habi¬ 
tually living in holes, but coming,into houses at night; and, as Blyth 
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lcifiai'ks, often found resting during the day on the jhil-mil, or Venetian 
hllnds. It makes a nest in mango trees, or in thick bushes and hedges. 
Hodgson, calls it the common house-rat of Nepal, and Kelaart also calls it 
the small house-rat of Trincomalee. Blytli writes mo that it comes very 
near Mm alexandrinus of Africa. 

I have given Hodgson's brunneus as the name of this species on Blyth’s 
authority. Whether M. ccquicmtdalis be the same or not is yet doubtful. 
He describes it as “pure dark brown above, with a very slight caste of 
rufescent in some aspects; underneath, from chin to vent, with interior 
of thighs, yellowish white; head and ears long.” 

180. Mus rufescens. 

Gray, Mag. Nat. Hist. 1837.— M. JUivescens, Elliot, Cat. —Blyth, 
Cat. p. 115.— M. arboreus, Buchanan Hamilton apud Horsfield, Cat. 
Mamm.— M. brunnensculus, Hodgson. — Gaolma indur, Beng. 

The Rufescent Tree-rat. 

5 Descr.— Pale yellowish-brown or rufescent brown above, white beneath, 
with numerous bristles on the back tipped with black. Head long, muzzle 
pointed; face narrow ; eyes large; incisors yellow; ears very large, sub- 

Length of one, head and body 54 inches; tail Ci-: another measured, 
head and body 7-*-; tail 8£, and some are recorded as even larger than 
that. 

It varies a good deal in the character of the upper fur, some being 
described as above dark-iron gray, with the lower parts white, the hairs 
black and tawny, the former the most numerous. Tins variety, however, 
may be a distinct species, M. niveiventer, q. v. Some are much browner 
than others, and the lower surface is sometimes very white, often pale 
yellow, at Other times not much paler than (he upper surface. The 
white is generally abruptly separated from the hue above, rarely gradu¬ 
ally blending. It comes very near the last, but differs in its smaller 
size, in the more general rufescent tone of coloring, aud the lower parts 
being whiter. In the south of India, specimens arc generally pale rufes¬ 
cent above, yellowish-white below, and it is rnro to meet with dark 
brown specimens, as is said to be often the case at Calcutta. Perhaps 





some of these varieties may be hybrids, as it has been intoiy. shown* that, 
in London, M. dnmmums, M. raltus, and M. alexandrinus interbreed and 
commingle, yielding fertile hybrids of all degrees of intermediateness. 

This rat is found over great part of India. Mr. W. Elliot observed it 
at Dbarwnr, frequenting stables and out-houses only, but abundant there. 
It is common at Calcutta, but there vary more than in Southern India. 
I have met with it in various localities, at Madras, at Nelloro, on trees gene¬ 
rally, and on the Malabar coast; but most abundantly at Secunderabad in 
tire Deccan, frequenting the beams and rafters of houses, verandahs, &c. 

It is perhaps Hodgson’s 3f. brunnettsailus, which he says, “closely 
resembles bnumeus f'vel nemoralis), but considerably smaller; rusty brown 
above, rusty below, extremities pale.” 

Buchanan Hamilton states that at Calcutta it frequents cocoa-nnt trees 
and bamboos, making a nest with the branches, and bringing forth five or 
six young in August and September. They eat grain, which they collect 
in their nest, also young cocoa-nuts. They enter houses at night, but do 
not live there. 

181. Mus niviventer. 

Hodgson, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. 1845.— Blytii, Memoir. 

The White-bellied House-hat. 

Dcscr.—Above blackish-brown, shaded with rufous; below entirely 
white, tail and all. 

Length of one, head and body 5 J indies; tail G: another 6 inches 
head aud body; tail 7 ; bind-foot nearly 1J. A female 7 inches long; tail 

7 |- 

This rat is stated by Hodgson to be a house-rat in Nepal, but not very 
common. It is tlm rat very generally found in most hill stations, and 
I found it very common at Darjeeling. Blyth also received it from 
Mussoorie, from Colonel Tytler, and noticed it os “ a well marked species, 
rather larger than as originally described.” In his Catalogue he gives 
it doubtfully ns a variety of M. rufesems. I have occasionally obtained 
it in various other localities. 

Hodgson states it to have the proportions and character of his rattoides, 
but to be less, with a shorter toil, and the long piles of the pelage rarer. 
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fe’e^pdciffidlS from Landour were considered by Mr. Blyth ns doubtfully 
belonging .to this race, being very lil/6 rvfescens, but with coarser and 
sub-spinous fur of duller coloring. 

Blyth has a Mus robustulvs (M. rufesccns, variety olim) and M. ratlus, 
brown variety olim, from Pegu aud Tenasserim, the common housc-rat 
there, very like M. rvfescens, but darker, less rufescent, and the tail about 
equal to the head and body. A variety he described as M. berdnwrei with 
peculiarly hispid fur; and one specimen differed from the other iu having 
very dark upper parts, and very white lower parts, also smaller front 
teeth. This specimen would appear to accord with Gray’s description of 
a. specimen of M. nivivenlcr, “dark-brown, cutting teeth narrow and 
slender," of wkioli Blyth remarks, probably not the same ns the above 
( niviventer ). 


182. Mas nitidus. 

Hodgson.—Blyth, Cat. p. 11G. . 

The Shining Brown-bat. 

Descr .—Dusky brown above, dusky hoary below; distinguished by its 
smooth coat, wherein the long hairy piles are nlmost wanting; short piles 
cinereous below '■?,*,nth pale rufous tips ; long piles bnsally homy, apically 

Length, head and body 6& inches; tail 7|; cars Jtlis; palm fLths. 

Blyth states that one, of eight specimens, from Darjeeling, has the lower 
parts pure white, abruptly defined. They arc especially distinguished by the 
fineness and softness of the fur. Hodgson says that it is a house-rat, and 
i procured sevoral specimens of this rat at Darjeeling, mostly in bouses. 

Hodgson bos another small rat, apparently of this group, Mus horeites. 
“A small species with.flue pelage, tail longer than head and body; color 
above sordid brown, below sordid white. Length, head and body, 4 indies, 
tail ; ears J^ths; palm 4; sole 1J-." 

This has not been recognized by Mr. Blyth. 

18®. Mus caudatior. 

Hodgson apnd Hoh.sfield — M. cinvamomeus, Blyth, Cat. p. 115. 

The Chesnut-rat. 

Descr .—Above bright, cinnnrfion or cbesnut-brown, with a nifons shade, 





tiie lmirs with inounspieuuus Mack lips, under parts white, abruptly divided 
from the upper color, sometimes yellowish-white. Muzzle rather sharp.; 
cars long; tail long : Like M. rufescens, but smaller, with proportionally 
longer tail and softer fur. 

Length of one, head and body 6 inches; tail 7f; hind-feet 1|. 

lilytk has recently identified Hodgson’s species with the one described 
by himself from Burmali. Hodgson’s specimens were from Nepal. I. 
procured one or two individuals at Darjeeling. Those ifrom Nopal are 
said by Blyth to bo “much darker titan those from Burmah, bnbotberwiso 
similar.” This is considered by Blyth as one of the best marked species 
of this group. The only other rat of this section noticed by Blyth is 
A his concolor, Blyth, the “ common small thatch-rat of Pegu and Tonas- 
seriin.” Ho states, however, that itfus jialmamm, Scherzcr, from the 
Nicobar islands, probably belongs to this group. 

Another group consists of some small arboreal, long-tailed mice, diminu¬ 
tives of the last, which constitute the genus Vandelcuria of Gray. Thin lie 
characterizes as having the upper incisors triangular, grooved in front, 
ears hairy, hind-feet very long, slender, claws small; tail long, with 
scattered hairs, more crowded at the tip ; tfie fur soft with long bristles 
interspersed. 

184. Mas oleraceus^ 

Bykf.s.—Blyth, Cat. p. 120. —Elliot, Cat. 37.— M. dumeticola, 
and M. povensif, Hodgson. — Marad ilci, Can .—Meina yelka, Tel. of 
Vanadccs. 

The Long-tailed Tube-mouse. 

Descr. —Above fight rufous or polo chesnut; lips, feet, and lower parts, 
pure white; tail almost nude, very long; muzzle slightly rounded; head 
of moderate length ; ears ovate. 

Length of one, head and body, 2| inches; tail 4; of another 3; tail 
-1J ; another measured 3; tail 4^; head 1,' oars 

This very pretty little mouse has been found in all parts of India from 
the Himalayas to the extremo south, but is not recorded from Ceylon, 
i have found it most abundant in the south of India, whore it frequents 
trees, and very commonly palm trees, on which it is said to make its nest 
generally. It, however, occasionally places its nest in the thatch of houses, 
on beams, &c. It is very active and from its habits difficult to procure'. 
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■; •iBdlD.trfiLBylcos merely observes that, “ it constructs its nest of leaves of 
olcfnceous herbs in the fields.” This I have not observed myself, but 
iia'd once a nest sent to me at Trichinopoly, said to have been found in a 
garden on some low shrub. 

Hodgson’s, descriptions agree well enough with the character^ of this 
mouse. Ho merely observes that it frequents woods and coppices. . 

185. Mas nilagiricus. 

JfeimoiT.—Now species? 

The Neelqherry Tree-mouse. 

Descr .—Above deep but bright chesnut-brown, beneath bright fawn- 
yellow, with a distinct line of demarcation between the two colors ; head 
rather elongated; ears long, oval : tail somewhat hairy. 

Length of one head and body, 3& inches; tail 5; head l T tj; car -/gths. 

X have on several occasions found this tree-mouse in woods on the 
summit of the Neelgliorries, near Ootncamund. The first I observed was 
brought into the house by a cat. I afterwards on two .or three occasions 
found the nest, a mass of leaves and grass, on shrubs and low trees, from 4 
to G feet from the ground, and on one occasion it was occupied by at least 
eight or ten apparently full-grown mice. 

Blyth has Mus badius and Mus peguensis, of this group from lhirmali, 
and M. gliroides from tho IChnsia bills. Gray has also described Mus 
castaneus, from the Philippine islands, similar in color to the Neelgberry 

The following group chiefly comprises house-mice, and perhaps a few 
field ones. It has been named Muscuhis by Hodgson nud others. 


Hodgson.—Blyth, Cat. p. 118.,—.W. mnscidns npud Elliot, Cat. 32, 
and Kelaart. — M. ditbius, Hodgson. — M. manci, Gray (nndcscribcd). 

The Common Indian-moose. 

Dcocr .—Abovo dusky reddish-brown, below paler and more or lew! 
rufescent; feet paler. 

Length of one, bead and body, 2|; tail 3J ; bend l^Urs; car ^tbs; 
palm 2tho; colo of another, 3; tail 1. 
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Blyth nays that this differs conspicuously from the .common English 
mouse in its smaller ears, and much longer tail. It has .also larger eyes, 
and smaller feet. The fur too is of very different texture. 

This mouse is found throughout India in houses in the plains, and also 
in Ceylop; and its habits do not differ from those of its EngliEh congener. 
M. duiins, Hodgson, is considered the young of this one. 

187. Mus homourus. 

Hodgson. — Blyth, Cat. p. 118.—Olim, M. nipalensis, Hodgsok. 

The Hill-mouse. 

Descr. —Dark rufcscent brown above, rufescentwhite below; hands and 
feel fleshy white; tail equal in length to head and body; “fur more 
gerbille-like in character than in M. muscalus, the piles less dense and 

Length of one, head and body 3i inches; tail 3J, head 1 -j'j-; ears -&ths. 
Hodgson states that the female has only eight teats, whilst other mice 

Tins is the common house-mouse of tho Himalayan hill stations, from 
the Punjab to Darjeeling. 

I obtained a specimen of what I considered the English house-mouse at 
Tellicherry on the Malabar coast, where it may have been introduced 
from the shipping, but I shall not give it a place here. 

188. Mus crassipes, 

Blyth, J. A. S. XXVIII. 295. 

The Lauge-footed Mouse. 

Descr .—Like M. homourus, but with the tail rather longer than tho 
head and body, the feet particularly large, and like the tail well furnished 
with coarso sliort setce. 

Length 2| inches; tail 3J; hind-feet |-ths. From Mussooric. 

Some years ago I obtained one or two specimens of a monse in a house 
on the Neelglierries which certainly differed both from M. urbanus, and M. 
homourus. It was larger, with large head and cars, and very largo feet, 
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■andTliad more, the appearance of a small rat than a mouse, but my speci¬ 
mens tvere lost before I had taken a more detailed description. 

189. Mus darjeelingensis. 

Hoboson, apud Horsfield, Cat. 168. 

The DanjEELiSG-MoueE. 

Descr .—Above dusky brown with a slight chesnut reflection, underneath 
pale yellowish white. Proportions of body, tail and extremities, compara¬ 
tively slender; ears long. 

Length of one, head and body, 3 inches; tail 2i. From Darjeeling. 

A white-bellied house-mouse is found frequently in the plains at various 
stations. I have also seen it on the Neelgherries. Its colors are dark 
mouse brown above, white beneath. It differs structurally from M. 
urbanus in its shorter tail, longer .ears, and more slender feet. It is also 
usually smaller. I have found it common at Jaulna in the Deccan, at 
Nagpore, and other places. Length of one, head and body 2| inches; tail 
2-^; oar ^tks ; fore-foot ^ths; hind-foot ^ths. It bears,some resem¬ 
blance to the descriptions of M. darjeelingensis, having the same proper- 
tional length of tail,.slender feet, and longer ears. 

The next mice have the color of field-mice. 

190. Mus Tytleri. 

Blyth, J. A. S. XXVIII. 296. 

The Loho-haired Mouse. 

Descr .—Fur unusually long and full, of a pale sandy mouse-color above, 
isnbelline below, and pale on the well-dad limbs, and also on the tail 
laterally, and underneath. Whiskers exceedingly fine in texture and of a 
whitish color. 

Length 2% inches; tail the same. From Delira Doom Apparently very 
nearly allied to the next, but kept distinct by Blyth in his Memoir. It 
should be compared with M. homourm. 

191, Mug bactrianus. 

Blytu, J. A. S. XV. HO.—ill. gcrbillimis and M. Tkobaldi, Blyth, 
Cat. p. 11.9. 
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The Bandy-mouse. • - 

Descr.— Upper parts light isabellinc, or sandy-brown, the extreme tips 
of the hairs dusky, and the basal two-thirds deep ashy; entire under parts 
and feet white; tail thinly clad with minute seta:. Pur donso and long. 

Length of one, head and body, 2g; tail 2g; hind-foot jjths; ear coneli 
barely J-; of another, head and body 2£; tail 2g; ears £; tarsi •J-'-ths. 

This mouse has been sent from Find Dadun Khan in the Punjab, and 
from Kashmir, and it is stated to be the common house-monsc of Kanda- 

Blytli has in this group Mus nitidulvs from Burmnh; and M. cunicularis 
and M. erylhrotis, from the Khasia hills. 

Next field-mice. Tail shorter than head and body; fur not spinous. 

192. Mus eervieolor. 

Hodgson. — Blytii, Cat. p. 119.— M. albidiventris, Blyth. 

The Pawn Field-house. 

Descr. —Above dull fawn or yellowish-gray; below sordid white; lining 
of cars and extremities pale; tail short; ears large, hairy. 

Length of one, head and body 3^ inches; tail 2§; head 1; ears x^ths: 
another 3£; tail 2f. 

Blyth described his M. albidiventris as ligkt-monse color above, paling 
to grayish-white on the lower parts. 

This field-mouse has been found in lower Bengal, in Nepal, and in south 
Malabar, although this last locality is given with doubt by Blyth. 

It appears to mo that Hodgson’s M. strophiatus is nearly allied, if not 
the same. He describes it as, “bright fawn above, pure white below, a 
cross or gerget on the breast. Length 3£; tail 2-jL-. A field-mouse 
closely allied to M. eervieolor, but seemingly distinct.” 

There is a nearly allied species in Ceylon, Mas fulvidiventris, Blyth, 
(M. eervieolor apud ICelaart). 

193. Mus terricolor. 

Blyth, J. A. S. XX. 172.—Cat. p. 119. 

The Earthy Field-mouse. 

Descr. —Above variable according to the soil, light fawn brown, more'or 
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IcsSYOfescent; under parts white, abruptly separately from the line of the 
iijipor ports. 

Length of one, head and body 2j indies; tail 2£; cars |th'; bind- 
foot -$ftbs. Much resembles M. lepidua of Elliot, but the fur is short, 
soft and not spinous in fife least degree. Those from the alluvium of 
tho Ganges are darker than specimens from the ferruginous soil to the 
wostivard. 

“This,” says Blyth, “is the most common field and garden-mouse in 
lowor Bengal.” It has been also found in Midnapore, and in southern 
India, a specimen having been sent to Mr. Blyth by Walter Elliot, 
along with a lot of Mus lepidus, from which ho did not distinguish it. 

The following species are a group of field-mice, the fur of which is 
mixed with spines. They have been placed in a distinct genus by Gray, 
which is practically adopted by Blyth in his Memoir. 

Gen. Leooada, Gray. 

Char. —Molars high with somewhat convex crowns, the cross ridges of 
the crown of tile upper grinders deeply tliree-lobed; the front one with an 
additional lunate lobe at the base of its front edge; fur fine mixed with 
numerous spines, somewhat flattened. 

This group was founded on a mouse first described by Colonel Sykes. 

194. Leggada platythrix. 

Mus apnd Sykes.—Blytii, Cat. p. 121.— Elliot, Cat. 40.— Legyade 
and KAl yclha of Waddurs.— Oijeli-gadu, Tel. of Yanadecs.— Kal ilei, Cun. 

The BnowN Spiny-mousi?: 

Descr .—Above light sandy brown or light brown mixed with fawn; 
beneath pure white, the white separated from tho brown by a well defined 
pale fawn line: The flattened spineB are transparent on the back, beneath, 
smaller, and form with the fur a thick close covering. Tho head is long, 
tho muzzle’pointed, tho ears rather largo, oblong, rounded. 

Length, head and body 3-\ inches; tail 2 J ; hind-foot ijths; ear &. 

This mouse is found only in southern India, and Mr. W. Elliot has given 
a full account of It habits. “ The Lcggyado lives entirely in tho red 
gravelly soil in a burrow of moderate depth,, generally on tho side of a 
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bank. When the animal is inside the entrance is closed with small pcb- 
hies, a quantity of which are collected outside by which its retreat may 
always be known. The burrow leads to a chamber in which is collected 
a bed of small pebbles on which it sits, the thick close hair of the belly 
protecting it from the cold and asperity of such a seat. Its food appears 
to be vegetable. In its habits it is monogamous and nocturnal. 

In one earth which I opened, and which did not seem to have been 
originally constructed by the animal, I found two pairs; one of which 
were adults, the other young ones about three parts grown. The mouth 
of the earth was very large and completely blocked up with small 6tones; 
the passage gradually widened into a large cavity from the roof of which 
some other passages appeared to proceed, but there was only one com¬ 
munication with the surface, viz., the entrance. The old pair were seated 
on a bed of pebbles, near which, on a higher level, was another collection of 
stones, probably intended for a drier retreat. The young ones were in one 
of the passages, likewise furnished with a heap of small stones.” 

I have often opened the burrows of this rat, and can confirm Mr. Elliot’s 
account. The Yanadees of Nellore state that one variety uses'small sticks 
to sit on instead of stones, and give it a distinct appellation, but I did not 
notice any difference in the few specimens they brought me, though it is 
possible that they might have been of the next species. 

195. Leggada spinulosa. 

Blyth, J. A. S. XXIII. 734.—Cat. p. 121. 

The Dusky Simsy-mouse. 

Descr .—Nearly affined to the last, but of a dark dusky color above, 
with fulvous tips to the softer fur; below, and all the feet dull whitish, 
Upper rodential tusks orange, the lower white. 

Whiskers long and fine, the posterior and longev of these black for the 
basal half or more, the rest white. 

Length of adult, head and body 3f inches; tail 3 ; foot §ths. v 

This species was originally described by Blyth from specimens sent from 
the Punjab, and specimens were afterwards received from south Malabar, 

“ quite similar, unless rather larger, and there is little difference in the 
color of the upper and lower.tusks.’ ’ 
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196. Leggada Jerdoni. 

BuYTH/Cat. p. 121.—Memoir on Rats, &c. 

The Himalayas Spiny Field-mouse. 

Descr .—Above bright dark ferruginous, pure white below ; some fine 
long black tips intermingled among the spines of the back; limbs marked 
with blackish externally; the feet white. 

Length 4 inches ;■ tail 3£; liind-feet Jths. 

I procured specimens of this large field-mouse at Darjeeling; and lately 
in the valley of the Sutlej in Kunawur, at an elevation of nearly 12,000 
feet, living under large stones. 

197. Leggada lepida. 

M«s apud Elliot, Cat. 41 .—Leggada booduga, Okay. —China bur- 
kani, Chit yelka, Chitta ganda, Tel., of Wuddurs .—Chitta yelha, Tel., 
of Yanadees. (V 


The Small Spinv-modse. 

Descr .—Above pale sandy brown, pure white below, separated from 
the upper color by an exact line. The spines are small, fine, transparent, 
and of a dusky tinge tipt with fawn. The head very long, and muzzle 
pointed. Bar large ovate, naked. Tail naked. Limbs rather long, fine. 

Length of a large individual, head and body 2 T ° 5 inches ; tail 2 T 7 5 . 

This pretty little mouse lives in pairs in the red soil, but sometimes a 
pair of young ones is found in the same burrow with the old ones. 

I have found this species in gravelly soil, in gardens and in woods, in 
most parts of Southern India, making a small burrow, which generally has 
a little heap of stones placed at a short distance from the hole. It is preyed 
on now and then by the common Indian roller or jay, and it is very 
generally used as a bait to catch that bird with bird-lime. 

Near the® spmed mice perhaps should come the “ curious spiny-rat of 
south Malabar,” which Mr. Blyth considered as belonging to the dormouse 
family, Myaxidca, but which looation Professor Peters line recently 1 ' called 
in question, staling it to bo a true Murine type. 
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On. Pl.ATACANTIIOMYS, Blylll. 

Char .—Molars ^; equal in size except the last upper ono, which is 
smaller than the rest, surrounded with enamel, with three or four trans¬ 
verse folds ; incisors smooth, compressed ; muzzle acute; ears moderate, 
nude; tail hairy, the hairs arranged distiehously; whiskers very long; 
upper parts densely covered with sharp flat spines, mixed with an exceed¬ 
ingly delicate, thin undercoat; a few spines also op the lower part but 
smaller and finer; hallux nail-lcss. Blyth states that the rodential tusks are 
quite those of Myox.ua, and that its whole habit is myoxine. Professor 
Peters too says the resemblance of this genus to the dormouse at first sight 
is very striking, principally on account of the long haired tail; but in other 
respects, in its smaller eyes, very thin ears, and the well developed, 
although very short, thumb of the fore-foot, it more approaches several 
murine genera of tropical India. The peculiarities of the skull, in which it 
deviates from tlio murine type arc, according to Peters, the small and 
narrow foramina incisiva, : ,formed only by the intermaxillary bones, the 
imperfect perforate palate, and the very short.coronoid process of the lower 


198. Hatacanthomys lashirus. 

Bi.vth, Proe. As. Soc. Calc. 1859. Cat. p. 109. 

The IjOxe-TAn.En Smnt-mocse. 

Ijescr .—General color a somewhat light rufesccnt-brown; under fur 
paler. On the forehead and crown, where the hair is very full, the color is 
more mfesccnt; whiskers chiefly black; lower parts dull or subdued white. 
The hairs on the tail darker than tile body color, infuscatod, except at the 
tip of the tail, where they are dull white, forming a conspicuous pale tail- 
tip. 

Length of one, head and body 6 inches ; tail S-J, li more to the end of 
the hair; ear posteriorly ■&, ovoid and all but naked ; hind-foot 1. 

This very interesting addition to the Fauna of Southern India was 
found by Rev. Mr. Baker, in the hill ranges of the Western Glifits of south 
Malabar, and also in Cochin and Travancore. “ I was ignorant of the ex¬ 
istence of this animal,” says Mr. Baker, “ till about a year ago when I found 
it in a range of hills about 3,000 feet high. It lives in the clefts of the rocks 
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i\nd hollow trees, is said to lionrd ears of grain and roots, seldom comes 
into the native huts, and in that particular neighbourhood the hill-men 
tell mo they are very numerous. I know they are to bo found in the rocky 
mountains of Travancore; but I novel- met with them on the plains.” in 
a”further communication he remarks: “ I have been spending the last 
three weeks in the Ghats, and among other things had great hunt for the 
new spiny-dormice. They are most abundant I find in the elevated vales 
and ravines, living only in the magnificent old trees there found, in which 
they hollow out little cavities filling them with leaves and moss. The 
hill-people call them the ‘pepper-rat’, from their destroying large quanti¬ 
ties of ripe pepper (Piper nigrum). Angely and jack-fruit (Ariocarpus 
ovalifolia and integrifolia) are much subject to their ravages. Largo num¬ 
bers of the Sliunda palm ( Caryota ) are found in the hills, and toddy is 
collected from them ; these dormice eat through the covering of the pot 
as suspended, and enjoy themselves. Two were brought me in the pots 
half drowned. I procured in one morning sixteen specimens. The me 
thod employed in obtaining them was to tic long bamboos (with their 
little branches left on them to climb by) to the trees, and when the hole 
was reached, the man cut the entrance large enough to admit his hand, 
and took out the nest with the animals rolled up in it, put the whole in 
a bag made of bark, and brought it down. They actually reached the 
bottom sometime?without being disturbed; it was very wet cold weather, 
and they may have been somewhat torpid ; but I started a large brown rat 
at the foot of one of the trees which ran up the stem into a hole, and 
four dormice were out in a minute from it, apparently in terror of their 
large friend. There were no traces of hoarding in any of the holes, but 
the soft bark of the trees was a good deal gnawed in places. 1 noticed 
that when their tails were elevated the hairs were perfectly trcct like a 
bottle-brush. 

Another rat has been made the type of 

Gen. Golcniu, Gray. 

Char .—Molars when perfect low, with a broad flat crown; the cross 
ridges of the crown of the upper grinders divided into three distinct, 
slightly raised tubercles; upper incisors grooved. 

Two epecio6 nro classed under this by Blylh, which me apparently 
sufficiently distinct in general feature ns well ns in habile. 
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199. Golunda Elliotti. 

Gray, Mag. Nat. Hist. 1837.— -Blyth, Cat. p. 121.— Mvs hirmlus 
Elliot, Cat. 3G.—71/. coffccus, Keiaart.— Gulandi, Can.—Gulal yallia, 
of Woddurs.— Sora-jmnji-gadur, Tel. of Yanadees. 

The Bush-rat. 

Descr .—Above olive-brown mixed with fulvous, giving a dusky fulvous 
tint; beneath yellowish-tawny or light yellowish gray; the tail somewhat 
villose; the head long, muzzle blunt, rounded, and covered with rough 
hair, as are the face and cheeks; cars round, hairy-; whiskers long and 
very fine. 

Length of one, head and body G T a 5 ; tail ; head 1 T ' 5 ; ear ^tlis. 

This rat is found only in southern India and Ceylon. I have only mot 
with it myself in the Carnatic, Malabar, and the Deccan. 

“ The gulandi," observes Mr. Elliot, “ lives entirely above ground, in a 
habitation constructed of grass and leaves, generally in the root of a bush, 
at no great height from the ground; often indeed touching the surface.” 
Again : “ The gulandi lives entirely in the jungle, choosing its habitation 
in a thick bush, among the thorny branches of which, or on the ground, 
it constructs a nest of elastic stalks and fibres of dr}' grass, thickly inter¬ 
woven. The nest is of a round or oblong shape, from G to 9 inches in 
diameter, within which is a chamber about 3 or 4 inches in diameter, in 
which it rolls itself up. Round and through the bush !>ro sometimes 
observed small beaten pathways along which the little animal seems habitu¬ 
ally to pass. Its motion is somewhat slow, and it does not appear to have 
the same power of leaping or springing, by which tho rats in general avoid 
danger. Its food seems to be vegetable, the only contents of the stomach 
observed being the roots of the h ary alee grass. Its habits are solitary 
except (when the female is bringing up her young) and diurnal, feeding 
in the mornings and evenings.” 

The Yanadees of Neilorc catoli this rat, surrounding tho bush and 
seizing it as it issues forth, which its comparatively slow actions enable them 
to do easily. I have always found tho nest on the ground or very close to 
it, in the midst generally of a thorny mass of Zizyphns numrmdaria. 

This is tho coffee rat of Ceylon, so destructive to coffee trees, whole 
plantations being sometimes deprived of buds and blossoms by tkeso rats. 
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“The^iarc found," says Kelnart, “ in nil the higher parts of the Kaudian 
provinces. They appear to be migratory; and are not always seen in coffee 
estates; when they do visit the cultivated pnrts, their numbers are so great 
that in one day more than a thousand have been known to be killed on 
one" estate. In clearing forests, the nests of these rats aretaet with under 
the roots of trees.” 

200. Golunda meltada. 

Gray, Mag. Nat. Hist. 1837.— Mus lamginosus , Elliot, Cat. 3o.— 
Mettado of Wuddurs.— Metta yellca, Tel., of Yanadecs.— ICera ilci, Can. 

The Soft-foehed Field-hat. 

Dcscr .—Abovo reddish brown with a mixture of fawn, lighter beneath. 
The fur fine, close and soft, with a few longer hairs projecting. Head 
short; muzzle sharp; ears large; tail shorter than body. 

Length of one, head and body 5J U -; tail 4-Aj; ear T 8 n ths. 

This rat has only been found in southern India. “ The mettade," says 
Mr. Elliot, “ lives entirely in cultivated fields in pairs or small societies of 
five or six, making a very slight and rude hole in the root of a bush, or 
merely harbouring among the heaps of stones thrown together in the 
fields, in the deserted burrow of the hole, or contenting itself with the 
deep cracks and fissures formed in the black soil during the hot months. 
Great numbers perish annually when these collapse and fill up at the 
commencement of the rains. The monsoon of 1826 having been deficient 
in the usual fall of rain at the commencement of the season, ' the mettadcs 
bred in- such numbers as to become a perfect plague. They ate up the seed 
as soon as sown, and continued their ravages when the grain approached to 
maturity, climbing up the stalks of ■ jowareo and cutting off the ear to 
devour the grain with greater facility. I saw many whole fields complete¬ 
ly devastated, so much so as to prevent the farmers from paying their 
refits. The ryots employed the Wuddurs to destroy them, who killed them 
by thousands, receiving a measure of grain for so many dozens, without 
perceptibly diminishing their numbers. Their flesh is enton by the tank- 
diggers. Tho fomnlo produces from 6 to 8 at a birth.” 

Tim physiognomy of this rat in so distinct from that of tho last, ns is 
also the character of the fur and the habits, that I much doubt if thoy 
ought to bo included in the same group. 
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ICelaart 1ms n Oolnnda ncwcra. which he considers allied to, this last 
species, and found in tho blade soil of Newera-cllia, where it is ft great 
destroyer of peas and potatoes. 

It appears to me that Hodgson’s Mus myothria has some affinities 
for Gohmda Elliotti. It is described as, “ fur yellow brown, minutely black 
varied, hair rather short and rigid, lead colored with yellow tips and with 
scattered narrow black bristles ; beneath yellowish white, tail slightly hairy, 
yellow. Length of one G inches, tail 3 J; head li. Tenants the woods 
only, dwelling in burrows under the roots of trees, hut not gregariously.” 

Myth has described a Ilapalomys lomjicaudatus from Burmali. 

The next animal has been referred by Gray to another group, the 
Aspalacidm, but this is not agreed to by Blyth and Waterhouse, who consi¬ 
der it ns a murine type. 


Gen. Khizomvs, Gray. 

• 8yn. Nyctoclcptes, Temnunck. 

Char. —Incisors very largo, long, somewhat triangular, sharp, molars 

—jj, rooted, subcylindric, the crown with somewhat parallel cross ridges; 
upper molars with a lobe internally; head large; body massive; eyes small; 
ears naked, conspicuous; feet short, strong;’tail short, thick, naked: 
Chiefly from the Indo-chincse region and Malayans. One species extends 
into our north-eastern limits. 

201. Rkizomys badius. 

Hodgson.—Blyth, Cat. p. 122.— R. minor , Guay. 

The Bay Bamboo-bat. 

Descr .—Above of ft bay or chcsnnt color, the fur being slaty gray with 
rufous-brown tips; below dark ashy-gray; feet dark. 

Length 9 inches. 

Tills small bamboo-rat has been taken only in the Tern! of Bikini, and 
the adjoining parts of tho Nepal Terai.' It cats tho roots of bamboos and 
other trees, constructing burrows under tho voots. It is said to be very’ 
bold and easily taken. 

Rhizomys pruinosus, Blyth, is from tho Kbasin hills; R. castancm, 
Blyth, from Burrnah; and R. sumatrensis, from the Malayan peninsula and 
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islands. if. sinirns, Gray, from Cliina, is figured in Hnrdwicke’s Illustra¬ 
tions. , . 

There are. many genera of true rats found in the new world, and a few in 
Africa. From the old continent there are several peculiar forms, some of 
whioh deserve particular mention. Among these are the hamsters, genus 
Cricetus. They have the teeth of Murines , but their tail is short and 
hairy, and they have cheek-pouches. They belong to the Palamretic 

The Beaver, Castor filer, L., is one of the most remarkable Muridce, 
and is, by some, placed in a distinct sub-family. It has four molars on 
each side, and five toes on all the feet. Its flattened tail, webbed hind- 
feet, together with its aquatic habits and peculiar habitations, are described 
in all popular works on natural history. Their fur is highly prized, an<J 
much sought for, and it is now all but extinct in Europe. The substance 
called Castor is a peculiar pungent secretion of a glandular pouch, termina¬ 
ting in the prepuce; and the organs of generation of both sexes terminate 
within the rectum. 

The genus Sclamt/s, F. Cuvier ( Pcdetcs , Uliger), from South Africa, is 
a peculiar animal, isolated in its position. It is called the jumping hare, 
has a large head and eyes, a long tail, short fore-feet, with 5 toes, 
having long pointed nails; and lengthened hind-feet, with only four toes, 
having large claws like hoofs. The mole-rats, Aspalacides, chiefly from 
Africa, have the incisors broad, large and exserted; three molars as in 
rats, heavy bodies with short limbs and tail, very small eyes, concealed 
in some, and the ears small. They live underground, and feed entirely on 
roots. Bathycrgus, of South Africa, is made the type of a distinct family 
by Blyth, Bathyergides. They have four molars on each side, small eyes, 
and a short tail. 

The pouched-rats are considered by some to form a distinct family, 
equal in rank to the other four large families. They are the Succomydida 
of authors. They have four molars on each side ; the upper incisors aro 
grooved; the anterior median nails very long and trenchnnt. They have 
deep cheok-ponches, opening externally, and aro all from North America. 

Sub-fam. Akvicoliiue, Voles, &c. 

Snout blunt, rounded; ears small, more or loss concealed in the hair; 

molars ^_g, composed of alternating triangular prisms, without roots; 

incisors rounded; tail generally short. 
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This family complines several forms mostly Palmarctic, 01)0 or two species 
only occurring in llm Himalayas, of the Bame genua na the water-rat and 
meadow vole of Britain. 


Gen. Aiivicola, Laccpede. 

Syn. Ilypurlanut , Jlliger. 

Char. —Incisors smooth in front; snout short, bluntiBh; eyes small or 
.moderate; anterior feet with four toes and a hallncar wart, posterior feet 
five lord; nails curved; tail short or moderate, hairy; otherwise as in 
the character of the sub-family. 

202. Arvicola Eoylei. 

GnAY, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. 1842.—Figd. Boyle, HI. Bot. Himal.—- 
Bi.ytii, Cat. p. 125. 

The Himalayan Vole. 

Deter ,—Above aahy-brown with a tinge of rufous more or loss apparent; 
beneath pale brownish-ashy; ears moderately large, rounded, hairy; tail 
clad with rigid pale hairs; incisors yellow in front. 

Length of one, head and body 3^ inches; tail 1-A-; hind-foot -jjtths. 
One procured by myself measured, head and body 3|; tail 1§. 

The Himalayan Vole is noted by Blyth only from Kashmir and Bind 
Dadnn Khan, in tho Punjab. I obtained it in ICunawar, near Chini, at 
an elevation of nearly 12,000 foet, and again on tho south side of the 
Barendo pass, at about the same height, in great numbers in a fine meadow, 
whore it was burrowing lightly close to the surface, and several were 
caught in digging a light trench round my tent. _ I also observed it in 
the Pir Punjnl pass. Its occurring at such a low level as Pind Dadun 
Khan is remarkable, as it is only found on the Himalayas nt great eleva- 

In tho recent edition of Hodgson’s British Museum Collections, there is 
No. 116, Arvicola thricotis, new species, Darjeeling, 'in woods near 
houses; but it is added, compare with Ncodon sikmams. 

Gen. Neodof, Hodgson. 


Char .—Nearly allied 


rvicola ; incisors similar; grinders both above 
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mill' beloiv disposed in a regular compact series with slightly elevated 
ridges or folds; anterior grinders of the upper jaw larger than the others, 
and having an additional ridge morb than Arvicola. Molars of lower jaw 
more uniform, with a very slight decrease posteriorly, otherwise ns in 
Arvicola. 

This genns is very close to Arvicola. I have not had an opportunity 
of examining the teeth. 


•203. Ueodon sikimensis. 

Hodgson, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. 1849.— Bi.ytji, Cat. p. 125. 

The Sikim Vole. 

Descr. —Fur very soft and silky; above deep brownish-black, with a 
slight rusty shade, minutely and copiously grizzled with hairs of a deep 
ferruginous tint, giving a general shade of dark rufescent-brown; beneath 
dark bluish-gray or asbv with a slight ferruginous or fulvd'us shade. All 
four feet very slender. Ears moderate, hairy. 

Length of one, head and body 4J; tail 1-i; head 1£; hind-foot Jths. 
Another was 5 inches long. The female has six teats. 

This Vole differs from the last in its much darker tints. It has only 
been procured in Sikim, near Darjeeling, at heights varying from 7,000 to 
15,000 feet. It is said by Hodgson to breed in hollow decayed trees, or 
among the roots of trees, malting a saucer-shaped nest of moss or soft 
grass. The female brings forth three or four young only. 

Compared with the Arvicola, it is move a denizen of forests. Mr. At¬ 
kinson found it under fallen trees and stones, on the top of Tonglo, near 
Dmjeeling, 10,000 feet; whence, also, I had a specimen brought me. 

Some of this family are nearly related to the beavefs, and the fur of 
one, Fiber cibctkicus, the Musquash or Ouxiara of North America, is highly 
prized. It has somi-palmated hind-feet and a long BCaly tail. The 
Lemmings, Myodes, are another well known genus of Arvicolina. They 
occur in thcrVorthem parts of both continents in immense numbers, 
and their migratory habits are familiar to all. They quite resemble voles, 
but are more heavily formed, with very short ears and tail. They have 
five distinct nails oh the fore-feet. 

The peculiar genus Gcomys, perhaps belongs to this sub-family. Birth 
described a Phaiomys lencurus, from Tibet. 
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Tho remaining rodents liavo the clavicle imperfect .in' many, almost 
wanting in some. They form two groups, Ilystricidm and LeporMta. 

Fnm. Hysthicid^e. 

Clavicles typically imperfect; tho lower angle of the lower jaw acute; 
usually 1 equal molars on each side with roots. 

This family comprises a large number of rodents of varied form and 
habits, by far the greater number being from America, and only one sub¬ 
family occurring in the old world. 

Sub-fam. IIystricinr! Porcupines. 

Incisors large, usually colored, not grooved anteriorly; molars |—j 
in adults, complex, with undulated stria. 1 of enamel in the crown; body 
more or less clad with acuminate spines; fore-feet tetradnetylous with a 
very small wart-like thumb ; hind-feet with 4 or 5 toes. 

Porcupines possess clavicles, which, however, are only attached to the 
sternum and not to the scapula. The skull is remarkable for the great 
size of the infra-orbital foramen. They have usually 14 pairs of ribs. 
The length of the tail is very various. 

Porcupines are burrowing animals of strictly -nocturnal habits, feeding 
on roots, fruit, bark, and young shoots. The most typical forms of the 
sub-family belong to the old world. 

(Jen. Hystbix, Linnmus. 

Char. —Hind-feet with five unguiculaio toes; all the claws stout; body 
armed with rigid spines, mixed with some longer flexible ones; tail very 
short, with a bundle of open tubes at the end; muzzle truncated. 

Porcupines are a well known group, which take their popular name, 
signifying spiny-pig, from their large size and grunting voice. They are 
found in the warmer regions of tho old continent. The peculiar open tubes 
of the tail aro supported on slender stalks, and they make a rattling noise 
when Bhakcn. ■ 

204. Hystrix leucura. 

Sykes.—Blyth, Oat. p. 128.— Elliot, Cat., 45.— 11. hirmtirostris, 
Brandt. — 11. crlstata indica, Gray, Hardwicke, HI. Ind. Zool. 1. pi. 
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34-.“—/£' zcytanemie, Blyth.— Sahi, Sayal, Sarsel, H., iu various parts of 
t!io country.—Su/ra, Bengal .—Saori in Gujrat.— Salendra, Mahr. of the 
Ghats, fed, Can .—Yeddu pandi, Tel.— JJumsi, iu Nepal.— Iio-igu, of 


The Indian Porcupine. 

Descr .—Muzzle clad with short stiff bristly hairs, and a few white 
spines on the face; spines on the throat short, grooved, some with white 
points forming a demi-collar; crest full, long, chicliy of black bristles, 
a few of them only with long white points ; the larger quills on the back 
black; many aanulated with white at base and middle, and some with whito 
points; the long thin quills mostly white at tip; the quills on the loins 
mostly all white, the pedunculated quills of the tail yellowish-white; some 
of the quills of the sides and lumbar regions flat and striated; whiskers 
long black, a few tipped white. 

Length of one, head and body 32 inches; tail 7. 

The Indian porcupine closely resembles the porcupine of Africa and the 
JSoutk of Europe, but differs, according to Waterhouse, in “ the quills of 
the lumbar regions being white in leucura, and chiefly dusky in the cris¬ 
tate, ; and the bristles of the crest of the latter have all long white points, 
whereas in leucura only Nome have white points, the rest are entirely brown. 
The long quills of the back have the white more extended in leucura.'' 

This porcupine is found over a great part of India, from the lower ranges 
of the Himalayas to the extreme south, but does not occur in lower Ben¬ 
gal, where it is replaced by the next one. It forms extensive burrows, 
often iu societies, in the sides of hills, banks of rivers and nullahs, and 
very often in the bunds of tanks, and in old mud walls, &c., <ie. In some 
parts of the country they are very destructive to various crops, potatoes, 
carrots, and other vegetables. They never issue forth till after dark, hut 
now and then one will be found returning to bis lair in daylight. Bogs 
take up the scent of the porcupine very keenly, and on the Ncelgherrics 
I have killed many by the aid of dogs, tracking them to their dens. 
They charge backwards at their foes, erecting their spines at the same 
time, and dogs generally get seriously injured by their strong spines 
which arc sometimes driven deeply into the assailant. The porcupine is 
not had eating, the moat, which is white, tasting something between pork 
and veal. 
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This species is common in Ceylon, whence Mr. Blyth formerly named 
a young specimen us distinct. It occurs also in Afghanistan, and pro¬ 
bably in other parts of Asia. 

205.' Hystrix bengalensis. 

Ili.v'iii, J. A. 8. XX. 179.—Cat. p. 128.—//. malabarica, Sclam®. 
P. Z. 8. 1805 (fid. Bi.yth). 

This Bengal Pokcupink. 

Ikscr. —Smaller than leucura; crest small and thin, the bristles blackish; 
body spines much flattened, and strongly grooved, terminating in a slight 
seta; slender flexible quills much fewer than in leucura, white with a 
narrow black hand about the centre ; the thick quills basally white, the 
rest black, mostly with a white tip; a distinct white demi-collar: spines 
of lumbar region white; as are those of the tail and rattle; muzzle less 
hirsute than in leucura. 

Length of one, head and body 28 inches; tail 8. 

Blyth compared this species with the hill porcupine, which it resembles 
in its smaller crest, and also in its general characters, but it more resem¬ 
bles leucura in the proportion of the large quill? and other points. He 
has quite recently written me from England that he considers the porcu¬ 
pine recently described by Sclater as II. malabarica, to be the same as 
his lengalemis. Sclater describes it as having « great general resemblance 
to leucura, but differing in the less bristly snout, and the longer tail, as 
also in many of the quills being orange colored in the place of white, 
especially some of tho spines of the back and tail, whilst others were 
black and white as in the common kind. If Mr. Blyth is right in his 
identification of the two species, tho orange color of tho -quills would 
appear to bo only a local variation, and even this docs not appear to 
be constant; for Mr. Day, who first noticed the orange porcupine, states 
that in captivity they lose much of their orange color, and its vividness 
greatly decreases when they are ill. Besides tho general points of distinc¬ 
tion between leucura and n>alabarr.ca. Mr. bclator points out a few slight 
peculiarities in tho form of the skull of the lattor. 

The Bengal porcupine is found in lower Bengal, extending into Assam 
and Arrakan ; and also in south Malabar, if Blyth’s identification be 
eon-eel. Nothing peculiar is recorded of its habits. Mr. Day states that 
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he procured specimens of the orange porcupine from various parts of the 
Hhats ’of Cochin and Travancore, and that the flesh of this kind is more 
highly esteemed for food than the common variety. The native sportsmen 
declare that the aroma from these burrows is quite sufficient to distinguish 
the two species. 

206. Hystrix Iongicauda. 

Maesoen.—Blytii, Cat. p. 129.— II alophus, Ilonusox.— II. Hudg- 
sonii, Gnay.— Acanthion javanicum, F. Cuvier. — Anchotia dirnsi, in 
Nepal; i. c., the crestless porcupine.— Sathuug, Lopch.— O' — e' of the 
Limbus. 


The Ckestle8s Porcupine. 

Descr. —No crest; head, neck, fore-half of the body, entire belly and 
limbs covered with black spinous bristles, 2 to 3 inches long, shortest on the 
head and limbs; the large quills of the back and croup vary from 7 to 12 
inches long, mostly white with one central black ring; the tail couico- 
depressed, with some quills about 5 inches long, and the rattle consisting of 
35 to 40 hollow cylinders, some closed, others open. A narrow and 
vaguely marked white color. 

Length of one, head’ and body 24 inches; tail 4, or with the quills 5i. 

This porcupine is found in the central region of Nepal and Sikim, and 
extends through Burmah into the Malayan peninsula and islands, bolster 
in a Synopsis of the species of Ili/strix, separates II. Ilodysoui from II. 
javameum. I have followed Blyth in uniting these two. 

Hodgson states that they are “ very numerous and very mischievous, 
depredating greatly among the potatoes and other tuberous or edible rooted 
crops. They are most numerous in the central region, but are common to 
all three regions. They breed in spring, and usually produce two young, 
about the time the crops being to ripen. They are monogamous, the pair 
dwelling together in burrows of their own formation. Their flesh is 
delicious, like pork, but much more delicate-flavored, and they are easily 
tamed so ns to breed in confinement. All tribes and classes, even high- 
caste Hindoos eat them, and it is doerned lucky to keep one or two alive 
in stables, where they are encouraged to breed.” 

X saw several skins of this species at Darjeeling that had been killed in 
some tea plantations between 4,000 and 5,000 feet of clovation. The name 
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given to this nnimnl by the Eimbus of Sikim (according, to Hodgson) 
viz., O '—e', is singularly like that which the Gonds of Central India apply 

Hodgson gives a few interesting anatomical details of this species. 
There are two glands which almost surround the anus, secreting a pits- ‘ 
like fluid dovoid of any odour, which is carried off hy several pores. The 
penis is sheathed and pointed backwards, and has a bone If,- inch long; 
the testes arc internal. The intestines of one were 30 feet long, and the 
cuccuru 12. 

The only other recorded species of llystrisc, besides 11. orislala of 
Europe, is 11’. Africa australis of Peters. 

At.he.rura fascicnlata, is another species of porcupine found on the Tip- 
pera lulls, and thence southwards to the Malayan peninsula. It has a 
much longer tail than the true porcupines, and the spines of the back are 
less elongated. The tail ends in a tuft of long bristles. 

The American porcupines belong to a different group, called Cercolabina, 
by some; Philodcndrew by others. They are more or less arboreal, have 
long tails, prehensile in some, and the spines arc short and mixed with hair. 

The remaining animals of this family are, with one or two exceptions, 
exclusively American, and the great majority from the Neotropical region. 

The sub-family Cavinjs, comprises the Cavies and the Capybara. The 
former, Gen. Cavia, have short ears, and little or no tail, and the nails 
of the toes are large. They are terrestrial and burrow. The guinea-pig 
is a domesticated variety of one of the species. The capybara, Ilydro- 
charus capybara, is one of the giants of the order, and has much the 
appearance of a small pig. It has 4 Iocs in front, the three toes to the 
liind-feet united by a short membrane, and is quite aquatic in its habits. 

Hie Dasyproctina comprise the Agoutis and tho Paco. The former, 
Dasyprocta, have 4 toes before, and three or two behind; whilst the latter, 
Oeelngenys, have small additional ones, making five on both feet. They 
somewhaL resemble hares and rabbits. 

The ErimiYiNas comprise a somewhat more varied group of animals. 
Borne have spines mixed with their fur, and one, Myopotamus coypus, has 
much the form of the beaver, and has ofton been classed with it. It 
has tin; hind-feet webbed, and 5 toes to all tho feet. Tho fur is used by 
hatters, and many are imported into Europe for that purpose. 

. Two African genera, Aulacotlon and Pelromys, arc usually classed in this 
division. 
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Thg Ootodoktin.e have rootless molars, and usually S toes to each foot' 
with large claws. They have mostly largo ears, ami a long or moderate lmiry 
tail. They are of small size, and burrow. Their general aspect is inter¬ 
mediate to that of chinchillas and voles. The chinchillas (Chinchilus.u) 
have rootless molars and stout claws, as tho last; but the number of toes 
is usually less. The tail is moderate and hairy, and held recurved, and 
tho ears are generally conspicuous. The clavicles are developed in this 
and the last group. The chinchilla, Chinchilla lanigcr, whose fur is so 
highly prized; and the viscacha Lnijostonms trichotlachjlus, are the best 
known species. They burrow in tho ground, and live in numerous socie¬ 
ties. The hind-feet are usually considerably larger than the anterior, and 
the animals hold their food, like the squirrels, between the short fore-paws. 
All the species of tho two last sub-families are exclusively confined to 
South America. 


Fain. IiEPoniDJE, Hares. 

Syn. Duplki-dentata, Van der Hoeven. 

Upper incisors 4 in number, there being two thin teeth placed behind 
the anterior and larger teeth. Molars 5 or f> on each side above, and 6 
beneath on each side,-rootless, and formed of two laminae joined together 
by a transverse ridge of enamel. Fore-feet with five toes, hind-feet with 
4, all with hairy soles; nails long, compressed; tail short or none. 

This family is distinguished from all other rodents by the possession of 
a small additional incisor placed behind each of the large incisive tusks of 
the upper jaw. These small teeth are considered to bo the true incisors, 
the front teeth, being as before stated, tho representatives of tho canines. 
Their orbits communicate with each other through an aperturo in tho 
septum as in birds. They have an enormous ccecum lined internally with 
a. spiral layer throughout its entire length. There aro only two well 
marked generio forms, Lepua and Lagomyn. 

Gen. Lnnns, Linnmns. 

Char. —Incisors, prremolnrs, |; molars Tho last mo¬ 

lar above small and simple; ears typically very long; toil short, recurred. 
Hind-legs much longer than tho fore-legs. Their clavicles are imperfect. 
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Hares are found thinly scattered over all the world, except in Australia 
hut are most abundant in the northern temperate zone. 

The hnhiU of hares are well known; their timidity, watchfulness, in¬ 
creased by the situation of their eyes, which are so placed that they can 
see all round, and their great speed. In some, as in hares, the young are 
horn with their eyes open ; in the rabbits with their eyes closed. There 
aro two well marked species of hare in India, and a third of a peculiar 
type. 


207. Lepus ruficaudatus. 

Onormoy— Blytii, Cat. p. 131.— L. tnrffcus and macrotus, Hodgson.— 
Klmrgonh, IT .—Kliarra in Central India and part of Bengal.— Sasrii, also 
in Bengal.— Lamma, Hindi of some— Malol , of Gonds. 

The Common Inman IIaue. 

Denar.— General hue rnfescent mixed with blackish on the back and 
head; ears brownish anteriorly, white at the base and the tip brown; 
neck, breast, flanks and limbs, more or less dark sandy rnfescent unmottled; 
nape pale sandy rnfescent; tail rufous above, white beneath; upper lip, 
small eye mark, chin, throat, and lower parts, pure white. 

Length of one, head and body 20 inches ; tail with hair 4; ear externally 
nearly 5; breadth of ear when expanded 2£. Weight rarely exceeds 6 lbs. 

This hare is found from the foot of the Himalayas southwards to the 
Oodnvery river on the oast, and on the west as far south as the Taptee 
river at all events, perhaps further. It extends from the Punjab to Assam. 
It is stated by the Itcv. II. Baker also to occur in South Malabar along 
with the next species, but no specimens appear to have been sent, and I 
rather doubt its occurrence there. It is also supposed to extend into 
Afghanistan, the skull of a liaro from Kandahar being very similar to 
that of our hare; perhaps, however, Mr. Blyth suggests, that of a nearly 
allied species. 

Hairs are very abundant in parts of the North-west Provinces, and ex¬ 
cellent coursing is had near Delhi and especially in Hurriana. They arc 
less common in the Punjab. 

Both this and the next species take to earth readily when pursued, and 
appear to be well acquainted with all the fox holes in their neighbourhood. 
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‘ i 208. Lepus nigricollis. 

P. Cdvieu, — Blvth, Cat. p. 132.— Elliot, Cat. 46.— L. melanauchen, 
Temmihck. — Khargosh, H.— Mulla, Can.— Sassa, Malir.— Musal , Tam. 
ItAndeli, Tel. 


The Black-nated Hark. 

Descr. —Upper part grayish-rufesccnt, slightly mottled with black; 
large nuchal spot extending to near the shoulders velvety black; ears 
grayish-brown internally, dusky posteriorly, black at the base, and white- 
fringed at the apex ; lower nock yellowish, chin and abdomen white; tail 
grizzled black and yellowish-gray above, white beneath. . 

Length of one, head and body 19 inches ; tail i \; car 4j. 

The blaok-naped hare is found throughout the South of India, extend¬ 
ing north to the Godavery river on the east, and on the west coast as 
high as the Taptee river, and perhaps further, for Adams states it to be 
found in Sindh and parts of .the Punjab, but this much requires confirma¬ 
tion. It is the hare of Ceylon also, and has been introduced into Java 
and the Mauritius. It is very abundant in many parts of the Madras 
Presidency, more especially on the east coast and in parts of the Deccan. 

Lepus peguensis, Blytb, is found in Upper Burmah, and L. sinensis in 

Lepus pallipes, Hodgson, J. A. S. XI. 288, with plate ( L. tolai, 
Pallas apud Gray) is found in Tibet, along with L. tibetams, Water- 
house ( L. oistolus, Hodgson), if indeed they be distinct. The latter is 
described as pale fawn above, whitish below and on the limbs; the croup 
grayish-blue, and the tail white. They are both represented as frequent¬ 
ing rocky places, and running from rock to rock. It is possible that a 
few individuals may occasionally cross to the Indian side of the passes, 
but I have not observed them myself on this side. The Bhotia name is 
Ribong, or hill-ass. 

The next species diffoVs somewhat in general appearance and structure, 
and was formerly separated generically by Blyth, and I think with justice; 
but he has in his Catalogue merely marked it as a section. The characters 
of the sub-genus, Gaprolagus are,—largo head, small eyes, short ears, small 
and subequal limbs, strong, straight and sharp claws, harsh hair and 
inconspicuous whiskers. The skull is very strong, and the incisors larger 
comparatively than in the common hare. 



209. Lepus kispidus, 

I’earson. —Cut. p. 133. 

Tiie Hispid Hare. 

Deter. —General color dark or iron gray with an embrowned ruddy 
tinge; limbs and body shaded externally with black; the tail rufescent 
both above and below; the inner fur short, soft, downy, of an ashy hue; 
the outer longer, hispid, harsh and bristly, some of the hairs annulated 
black and yellow-brown, others pure black and longer, the wholly black 
hair more abundant than the lighter ones. The ears are very short, and 

Length of one,' head and body 19i inches; tail with the hair 2£; ear2|. 

This curious hare is of a very dark hue, of a heavy make, with small 
eyes, make more rabbit-like, with small eyes, short and stout limbs, 
and short whiskers. It is popularly called the black rabbit at Dacca and 
elsewhere, and it is said to burrow in the ground like rabbits. It inhabits 
the Terai at the foot of the Himalayas, from Goruckpore to Assam, extend¬ 
ing south to Dacca, and probably still further, and even it is said to the 
Rajmahal hills. It frequents jungly places, long grass, bamboos, &c., 
shunning observation; and, from its retired habits, is very difficult to ob¬ 
serve and obtain; and it perhaps has a more extended distribution through 
lower Bengal than that noted above. I have only seen it near Dacca. 
The flesh is stated to be white like that of the rabbit. 

The next group is ft Northern or Arctopolitan form. 

Gen. Laoomvs, Cuvier. 

Char .—Incisors double ns in hares; molars 5—|; ears short, rounded ; 

claws curved; no tail; limbs short and slender; claviclcB perfect. Of small 
size. Tliis gemis, called by some the calling Imre, by others, the bark¬ 
ing mouse, is composed of a few species from the porthem regions of both 
continents, ono of which crosses the ridge of the Himalayas. They are 
called by some travellers tailless-rats. They construct curious and intri¬ 
cate burrows, and have a peculiar piping call, heard to ft great distance. 

210. Lagomys Roylei. 

Oqilby, figured in Royle’s Ill. Bot. Himalayas, pi. 4.— L. nipahiws, 
Hodgson. — L. Hodgsont, Blyth. — Rang-r&nt, or Rang-dfmi, in Kunawnr. 
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The Himalayan Mouse-hake. 

Desor .—General color deep rabbit-gray or brown with a yellowish gray 
tinge, more or less rufous on the head, neck, shoulders, and sides of body ; 
ears elliptic, roundish at tip, nearly nude, with some long white hairs ex¬ 
ternally ; muzzle hairy, brown; lower lip pale ; under parts dingy whitish ; 
whiskers long and fine, white anteriorly, the posterior ones blackish, 2& 
inches long. The hairs of the body are dark-bluish at the base, with a 
broad gray ring and a dark brown point, some of them slaty-black, then 
rufous-brown, finally tipped dark; the fur delicately soft and fine. 

Length varies from G to nearly 8 inches; of one 7 inches long the head 
2; earsgths; hind-feet 1£. 

Some specimens have much more rufous than others. Hodgson de¬ 
scribed his L. nipalensis (which Blyth identifies with Roylei) as deep bay 
from snout to mid-body, black freckled with paler rufous thence to the 
vent; below chin and belly, pale bay, limbs the same. This indicates a 
somewhat darker coloration than is usually met with. 

This species of Lagomys was first made known from skins sent home by 
Hoyle from tire Chor mountain, not far from Simla. This hill, X may 
observe, is some distance south from the snowy range, and on one of 
the outer ranges of the Himalayas. I have observed it in Kumaon also 
at some distance on this side of the Snowy range, near the Borendo pass, 
and elsewhere, at heights varying from 11,000 to 14,000 feet. It has 
been found all along the Himalayas at suitable elevations, from Kashmir 
to Sikim. It is also found on the other side of the snowy range, but 
in some parts is replaced by another species. It lives always in rocky 
ground or among loose stones, several pairs together. They come out to 
to feed, but dart into their holes on the smallest alarm. It is said that 
they hibernate during winter. 

Lagomys Cttrzordas has been lately described by Hodgson from Tibet 
and the interior of Sikim. This species replaces the common species in 
Ladalt, and other countries beyond the snowy range. 

Lagomys ru/escens, Gray, is another species from Afghanistan, and 
there are others in Northern and Central Asia, and one ur two in North 
America. 
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Uuu. UNGULATA, L. 

Feet with hoofs instead of claws. 

Tho feet being used only as supports they have no clavicles, and their 
fore-arms are constantly in a state of pronation, whence they are reduced 
to live on vegetables. Their forms and mode of life show much less 
variety than unguiculated animals. They were divided into two'large 
groups or orders by Cuvier, the non-ruminating, or Pachydermata. and 
the Ituminautiu. More recently they have been divided into several tribes 
or sub-orders, viz., Proboscidea, Pcrissoiluctyla , and Artiodaciyla, the two 
former, together with one family of the latter, constituting tho Pachyder¬ 
matous division; and the remander of the Artiodaciyla comprising tho 
ruminating animals. Linnieus divided them into Bruta, Bellua, and Pecora; 
the former comprising the elephant and rhinoceros; the Bellua, the horse, 
the hog and the Hippopotamus; and the last the ruminants. 

Tribe, Pkoboscidea, Cuvier. 

This comprises only one family. 

Fam. ELEPHANTlDiE. 

Two largo inoisive tusks in the upper jaw; none in the lower jaw : 
molars large, with the crown elongated; feet with 5 toes, with nails 
surrounded by a thick callous skin; snout elongated into a long prehensile 
proboscis or trunk; mammie two, pectoral. 

The cranium of the elephants is much elevated vertically, the inter¬ 
maxillary bones being much developed to support the tusks which are 
sometimes enormous, and curved upwards, and to give origin to some of 
the numerous muscles which support the proboscis. This organ, which is 
flexible in every direction, and endowed with groat sensibility, enables the 
elephant to procure his food from the ground or high trees, sucks up the 
water lie dr-inks, and conveys it to his throat. The brain occupies but a 
small space in tiic huge cranium, which lias numerous sinuses or air- 
cavities extending through the frontal, parietal, and temporal bones, even 
to the occipitnls. Tho nasal bones are so shortened, being pushed up by 
intermaxillaries, that the nostrils (in the skeleton) are situated in the 
upper portion of the face, but in the living animal terminate in the end of 
the proboscis. In a fossil genus when immature, the lower jaw possesses 
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incisors. The carpus has the same number of boues as in inau, and there 
nro'fiye Complete bony phalanges. The stomach is simple; the intestines 
volutninous, and the colon and cincum are enormous. The testes of the 
male are deeply situated in the abdomen near the kidneys. The brain has 
ntunerous Bmall but deep convolutions, and the cerebellum is very large. 
There are two genera of elephants distinguished by the form of the molars, 
but one of them is now extinct. 

Gen. Elephas, Linnieus. 

Char.—Molars usually 2 on each side above and below, the crown 
flattened. They ore formed of a number of vertical lamella; consisting of 
bone, enamel, and another substance, called cortical or crusta petrosa. 

The huge tusks are cylindrical with a conical tip, like the so-called 
incisors of rodents; which, as before stated, they closely resemble, and they 
grow from a porsistent pulp which is constantly forming new ivory. They 
are formed of ivory and enamel only. The lamina; of the molar teeth are 
arranged transversely to the direction of the jaw'; also as in rodents. The 
grinders succeed each other from behind forwards, so that each tooth as 
it becomes worn is pushed forwards by the one behind it, and thus at 
times the elephant has only one, at other times two molars on each side, 
according to its ago. It is said that these molars are renewed eight 
times in some elephants. The tusks are only renewed once, between the 
first and second yoars of age. The skin is very thick and nearly devoid of 

Elephants ore huge unwieldy animals with large ears, long and thick 
limbs, and a long tail. They only occur now in the tropical regions of the 
old world, bat in former ages were also denizens of even the northern 
portions of the old continent. There are two well marked species, one 
from Africa, the other Indian, and a third species is indicated. 

311. Eleplias indicus. 

Cdvieh.—Blyth, Cat. p. 184.— Elliot, Cat. 48.— E. asiaticus, Blumen- 
eaoh. — Hathi, H.— Am, Tam., Tel., Can., and Mai.— Yerm, of the Gonds. 

The Indian Elephant. 

Descr .—Head oblong with a concave forehead; orowns of the raolart 
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presenting narrow transverse ridges ; 4 toes to the hind-feet; ears mode¬ 
rate ; tusks largo in the male, small in the female. Compared with the 
African elephant this species has much smaller ears. In the former the 
head is more rounded; the grinders present broad lozenge-shaped eminen¬ 
ces on their crowns; and they havo usually only 8 toes on their hind 
feet. The number of pairs of ribs is, 19 in the Indian elephant, and 21 
in the African, and there are 83 caudal vertebm in the Indian, and 
never more than 26 in the African. In some males only one tusk is 
developed; and in Ceylon many male elephants have the tusks very small. 

The elephant is still tolerably common in most of the large forests of 
India, from the foot of the Himalayas to the extreme south. It is found 
in the Terai from Bliotan to Dchra Doon, and the ICyarda Doon. It used 
not many years ago, to occur in the Rajmahal hills, and it abounds in 
many parts of Central India, from Midnapore to Mundla, and south nearly 
to the Godavery. On the west coast it is abundant in many localities 
from the extreme south, Travancore to north latitude 17 or 18 degrees, 
all along the line of Western Ghats, more especially on tho Animnlly 
hills, named from that circumstance; in the Coimbetore hills, Wynaad, 
tho slopes of the Ncclgherries, Coorg and parts of Mysore and Oanara. 
The Shcrvaroys and Colamallics, and other detached ranges to the east, 
have occasionally smnll herds on them. It is numerous in Coylou and 
in Assam, southwards to the Malayan peninsula. 

How and then considerable damage is done by wild elephants to various 
crops, and a single male individual at times becomes savage, and lulls any 
one that comes in his way. Such individuals often occupy a line of road, 
aud rush out at all passers by, and not unfrequcntly prevent the dak 
runners from passing. As a general rule, however wild elephants are most 
timorous, and shun tho presence of man ns carefully as deer do. Some 
years ago large rewards wero given by the Madras Government for ele¬ 
phants being killed in tho Malabar forests, and several sportsmen earnod 
considerable sums by shooting them, only however taking the Govern¬ 
ment rewards for femalos, or young males, as the value of the tusks of 
old males generally exceeded that of the Government reward. Two or 
throe of our best sportsmen almost always succeeded in killing elephants 
with a single shot, uever firing till within a few yards. 

Elephants used to bo captured by Government establishments, both in 
the south of India near Coimbetore, and in tho north at Dacca; some 
were taken in huge pit-falls dug for the purpose, and carefnlly concealed; 
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othefs wore driven, after days of preparation, into large enclosures; and 
occasionally one or two were captured by female decoys taken out for the 
purpose. The elephant rarely breeds in confinement. The female lias 
generally one young at a birth. 

Of the value of the tame elephant, its docility, intelligence, &c., numerous 
popular accounts have been written, and are familiar to all. 8ir J. Tennent 
has given the most recent and authentic history of the elephant in Ceylon.® 
Tigers are almost always shot from off elephants, and a well-trained one 
will stand the charge of a tiger without flinching, though naturally one of 
the most timorous of animals. Elephants are used in India occasionally 
to drag heavy pieces of ordnance, but their chief use is in carrying tent 
equipage for troops, and to assist in the transport of logs of timber from 
forests to river banks. 

A peculiar race or species, E. stmfatnmvs, Schlegcl, is stated to occur 
in Sumatra, and the Ceylon elephant was by some considered to be of 
this race, but that opinion was opposed by Dr. Falconer. 

The Sumatran elephant lias twenty pairs of ribs, and the lamina; of the 
teeth are wider than in tko Indian species. It is said to bo of more slender 
make, and to be more remarkable for its intellectual development than the 
Indian. 

The African elephant, Elepkas africanus, Cuvier, is not now tamed in 
Africa, though it appears to have been so in the time of the Carthaginians. 
The tusks are very large, nnd are nearly of the same size in the male and 
female. 

He Mammoth, Elcphas primogenius, appears to have been tolerably 
well clad With hair of two kinds, and was therefore probably an inhabitant 
of cold climates. It has been found in both continents. The Mastodons, 
which are quite extinct now, have the molar teeth with large conical tuber¬ 
cles, and there are small tusks in the lower jaw of the immature animal. 
They have been found in both continents. 

Tribe, Pekissodactvi.a, Owen. 

With an uneven number of toes on the hind-feet at least. This tribe 
comprises part of the Pachydcrmata ordinaria of Cuvier (excluding thoso 
with cloven feet, tho hippopotamus nnd pigs) nnd the Solidlimgula. 

The crown of some of the pramolnra is complex like that of tho molars; 

* Wr.ndcrinfp tn Ceylon, nnd Nntornl History of Coylon. 
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the stomach is simple, and the coecnin ie large and complicated. It com¬ 
prises the families of llhinocerotida, Tapiridai , Hyracidte , nnd Equities, 
or the Rhinoceroses, Tapirs, Coneys and Horses. Their molnfs are six or 
seven or each side, both above and below. 

Fam. RIHNOCEROTIDZ3. 

Kyn. Nusicoruin, Illiger. 

Incisors persistent in both jaws in some, in others disappearing with age; 
no canines; molars tuberculate, the crown marked by narrow eminences, 
usually ^; feet with three hoofed toes ; one or two horns, placed one 
behind the other on the median line of the muzzle; tail short; skin very 
thick, marked by deep folds. 

Gen. Rhinoceros, Linnams. 

Char .—Those of the family, of which it is the only genus. 

The animals composing this genus are large ungainly and unwieldy 
looking, with long heads and a short tail, and the hide very thick with 
several folds. The incisors vary somewhat both in number and in size, 
and they are stated to bear an inverse ratio to the horns. Canines in a 
rudimentary state exist m the mature feetus, but early disappear. The 
molars are implanted by distinct roots. The crowns of the upper molars, 
are subquadrate with two transverse eminences, joined by a crest to the outer 
margin; the crowns of the lower ones are longer, narrower, with two lunate 
lines, having the convexity outwards. The nasal bones are very strong 
and arched to support the horn, which is composed of longitudinal fibres, 
as if of hairs closely compacted together without any bony structure. The 
upper horn, when proseut, is fixed in the frontal bone. The upper lip is 
somewhat prolonged. The stomach is simple, and the coecum large and 
sacculated. The intestines are about eight times longer than the body, 
and the villi are very large. Tho females have two inguinal mammas. 
Rhinoceroses are found only in the tropical regions of the old world. 
Three species occur in India and Malayans, two of which are found within 
our limits; and four or five others inhabit Africa. 

212. Rhinoceros indicus. 

Cnvnsn.— Blyth, Cat. p. 136.—If. unicornis, Linnjeus.—I f. asia- 
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tm, Brumenbac I!.—11. inermis, Lesson.— Figured F. Cuvier, Menag. 
do Museum d’Hist. Nat.— Genda, Gonda, Ganda, and Genra, H. 

The Great Indian Rhinoceros. 

Dcscr. —Of large size; only one horn ; skin with a deep fold at the 
setting on of the head, another behind the shoulder, and another in front 
of the thighs; two large incisors in each jaw, with two other intermediate 
small ones below, and two still smaller outside the upper incisors, not 
always present. General color dusky black. 

Length, about 9 to 10 feet, occasionally it is said 12 feet; tail 2 ; height 
4$ to 5 feet; hom occasionally 2 feet. 

Compared with the next species, this rhinoceros has the condyle of the 
lower, jaw proportionally much more elevated, imparting a conspicuously 
greater altitude to the vertex when the lower jaw is in situ. Tho skull of 
one specimen was 2 feet long; the height of the condyle of the lower 
jaw one foot. The tubercles of tho hide are also much larger than in R. 
sondaiens. 

This huge rhinoceros is found in the Terai at the foot of the Himalayas; 
from Bhotan to Nepal. It is more common in the eastern portion of the 
Terai than the west, and is most abundant in Assam and the Bhotan 
Dooars. I have hoard from sportsman of its occurrence as far west as 
Rohilcund, but it is certainly rare there now, and indeed along the greater 
part of the Nepal Terai; and although a few have been killed in the Sikiin 
Terai, they are more abundant east of the Teesta river. As far as is at 
present known, this species does not extend to tho south of the region 
adjoining the Himalayas, though it is possible that it may cross the Ber- 
rampooter river, and occur on the north of the range of hills that bound 
that valley to tho south. 

It frequents swampy ground in the forests, and dense jungles. The 
rhinoceros is almost always hunted for on elephants, and a wounded one 
will occasionally charge and overthrow an elephant. The very thick hide 
of this animal requires a hard ball, and a steel-tipped bullet was frequently 
nsed before the introduction of the deadly shell, now in general uso against 
large game. Jelpigoreo, a small military station near the Teesta river, was 
a favorite locality whence to hunt tho rhinoceros, and it was from that 
station Captain Fortesoueof the late 73rd N. I., got his skulls, which were, 
strange to say, the first that Mi-. Blyth had seen of this species, of which 
2 H 
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213. Rhinoceros sondaicus. 


—Iii.vTii, Cut. p. 137.— R.javanicus, F.. Cuvier, Mam- 
-Hohsfieu), Zool. Res. .Java, pi. 


e preceding; with one horn; two large 
c akin less prominent and fewer; hide 
srcles, much smaller than those of R. 



occurs also more abundantly in Burrnah, and thence through the Malayan 
peninsula to Java and Borneo. Several have been killed quite recently 
within a few miles of Calcutta. 

One of these species formerly existed on tlie banks of the Indus, where 
it was hunted by the Emperor Baber. Individuals of this species arc not 
unfreqnently taken about the country as a show. 

The only other Asiatic rhinoceros is tlio two-homed one, Rhinoceros suma- 
trnniis, which has been shot as high ns north latitude 23° or so,"near Sando- 
wny, and is suspected by Blyth to extend as far north as Assam. Though 
with two horns, it is quite of the same type as the one-horned species, 
buying strong incisors, and not like the African two-homed species, which 
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are-sometimes lunch longer than such ns nre usunlly mot with, nnd he sus¬ 
pects that if. crossii, Gray, is this species. 

Africa possesses four or five species of rhinoceros, all of them double- 
homed,' nnd without incisors. 

The curious genus, Hyeax, is usunlly placed near the rhinoceros family. 
It forms the family Hyracidce, and the tribe Lamnunguia, Wagner. They 
are animals of small size, about that of a rabbit, and have quite similar 
' molars to the rhinoceroses; the upper jaw has two stout incisors curved 
downwards, nnd during youth two very small canines; the lower jaw has 
four incisors and no canines. The fore-feet bare 4 toes; the hind-feet 3, 
all famished with flat hoof-like nails; they have no tail, have a short muz¬ 
zle, and they are covered by hair. Several species arc known from Africa, 
and one from Arabia and Palestine, supposed to be the coney of our 
version of the Scriptures, Hyrax syriacus. It was considered by the Jews 
one of the animals that chew the cud. 

The Tapirs, Tapieidie, have six incisors and two canines in each jaw, 
separated from the molars by a wide interval. The fore-feet have 4 toes, 
and the hind-feet 3. The snout is prolonged into a short fleshy trunk, and 
the skin is covered with short close hair. The tail is very short, and the 
ears are small and upright. They arc animals not unlike pigs in their 
general form; frequent damp forests, and are fond of the water. 

One species is found in the Malayan peninsula nnd islands, Tnpirus 
malayarms, and it has been killed in Southern Tenosscrim. The only 
other two species are inhabitants of South America, Tapirus aiuericauus, 
and T. villoms, of the Andes. 

The remarkable fossil genus, Dinothcrium, was at first described as a 
tapir. It is now considered to have been an aquatic animal, like the 
dngongs; and this would perhaps be the best place to intercalate the 
family of Sirenia, or herbivorous Cetacea, but I will describe them at the 
end of the next tribe. 

. Fnm. Equid-e, Horses. 

Syn. Solidungula, and Solipedes, Auct. 

Incisors -jj-; canines j—j i molars £—or ^Thu two anterior 
toes nro soldored together, forming a single perfect toe, covered by a 
broad undivided hoof. 

The molars nro complex, with square crowns marked by lamime of 
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enamel; and, in young individuals, there is often a Email anterior molar 
which is deciduous. Thu incisors have their crowns furrowed.,hy a groove. 
The canines are only present in males. The tail is mocfcratcly long with 
long hair, the ears rather largo and pointed, and there is a mane. The 
female has two inguinal mammas. 

The skull is elongated, and the lower jaw is of great size and strength. 
The humerus and femur are short, tiro fore-arm and shank are long and 
partially anchylosed, and there is only one metacarpal and metatarsal bone, c 
tho others however being represented by small bones called the splint 
bones. Three phalanges complete the foot, the last of which bears tho 
hoof. The stomach is simple, the intestinal canal long and oapaoions, 
and the ccccum enormous. 

The animals of this family are peculiar to the old world. They com¬ 
prise horses, asses, and zebras, which are usually placed in one genus. 

Gen. Eqous, Limuens. 

Char .—Those of the family, of which it is the only genus. 

It subdivides into horses properly so called, Equus; asses, Asinus, 
Gray; and zebras, Ilippotif/ris, Hamilton Smith. Wild horses of a truly 
feral type are at present unknown, but they have become almost wild in the 
Pampas of South America. 

Asses. Gen. ^sz'mis, Gray. 

Asses are distinguished from horses by their longer head and ears, 
by the tail being covered with short hairs at the base and furnished with 
a tuft of long haire towards tho tip and ou the sides only, not throughout 
as in horses. They also want the peculiar hard horny excrescences found 
on the legs of horses, and have almost invariably a dark longitudinal 
dorsal stripe. Several species of wild ass are now known to exist, one of 
which is a native of the western parts of India, 

214. Equus onager. 

Pallas.—Blyth, Cat. p. 135.—Figd. F. CoviEn, Mammif. 2, pi. 92 
— E. kemionus of India, Auct .—Asinus indicus, Sclater. — Ghor-khnr, H. 
— Ghour, of Persians.— Koulan, of the Kirghiz. 

The Wild Ass or Cotch. 

Descr .—Of a pale isabella or sandy color above, with, a slight but dis- 
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tiiietrufesCent ting®; muzzle, breast, lower parts, and inside of limbs white; 
a dark chocolate brown dorsal stripe extending from the mane to the 
tail; tail-tuft and short mane blackish-brown; frequently a dark short 
cross stripe on the shoulders, sometimes two; and limbs usually faintly 
barred, now and then strongly so; a narrow dark ring over the hoof; cars 
sandy externally, white internally, with a black tip and outer border. 

Height at shoulder 11 to 12 hands. 

The head is heavy but well formed, the ears longish, the neck rather 
short, and the croup higher than the withers. j. 

It is now generally acknowledged that this wild ass is quite distinct from 
the iciang , or wild ass of Tibet, Equus hemioms of Pallas; yet Mr. Blylb 
in a paper on wild asses,* stated that the two species were so alike that he 
found it difficult to characterize them apart. “ Indeed,” he says, “ instead 
of being strongly distinguished apart, as has been asserted, they bear 
so exceedingly close a resemblance that no decided ■ specific distinction 
has yet been pointed out satisfactorily, however probable that such distinc¬ 
tion may exist.” Sportsmen and travellers however who have seen both 
the /dang and the ghorkhur, always assert their marked distinction; and 
Sclater in his brief paper on wild asses, states the ghorkhur to be “ obviously 
distinct from the Tibetan animal, though apparently hardly separable from 
the next species, Asinus hemippus." Dr. J. Hooker too, asserts that the 
kiang “ differs widely from the wild ass of Persia, Sindh, and Belucbistan.” 
Perhaps some of Mr. Blyth’s hesitation about the distinctness of the two 
species arose from the mistake he made in considering the wild ass, figured 
by Dr. Walker (from a drawing from life by Dr. Cantor), to have been a 
ghorkhur j whereas, as Colonel Straehey pointed out, it was in reality a 

The following distinctive marks have been pointed out. The dorsal 
stripe is generally broader on the back in the ghorkhur than in the kiang, 
but narrower over the tail, and not extending so low down, for in the 
kiang it is continued down to the tail tuft. In the ghorkhur too it is more 
or less conspicuously bordered with white, which extends broadly towards 
the tail, and along the hind margin of the buttocks. The 6tripc on tho 
ehoulder is much moro strongly marked in tho ghorkhur , being often only 
faintly visible, and not dark or blackish in tho kiang. Tho markings on 
tho limbs, though not always present in tho ghorkhur, aro domed to bo 
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ever traceable in the hang. The while of the under parts extends higltor 
upwards, in some joining the white border of the dorsal Gtrcalc, and thus 
isolating the isabellino hue of the haunch ; and the muzzle has mono white 
than in the hang. '' 

Tho ghorkhur is found sparingly in Cntch, Guzrat, Jeysalmecr and 
Bikancer, not being found further south, it is said, than Doesa, or east 
of 75° feet longitude. It also occurs in feindh, and more abundantly 
west of the Indus river, in Baluchistan, extending into Persia and 
Turkistan, as ( .far north as north latitude 48°. It appears that the 
Bikaneer herd consists at most of about 150 individuals, which frequent 
an oasis a little elevated above the surrounding desert, and commanding 
an extensive view around. A writer in the Indian Sporting Review, 
writing of this species as it occurs in the Pat, a desert country be¬ 
tween Asnea and the hills west of the Indus, above Mithonkote, says, 
“ they are to be found wandering pretty well throughout the year; but in 
the early summer when the grass and the water in the pools have dried up 
from the hot winds (which are here terrific), the greater number, if not all 
of the glwrlhvrs migrate to the hills for grass and water. The foaling 
season Is in June, July and August, when the Beluchis ride down and 
catch numbers of foals, finding a ready sale in the cantonments for them, 
as they are taken down on speculation to Hindustan. They also shoot 
great numbers of full grown ones for food, the ground in places in the 
desert being very favorable for stalking." In Bikaneer too, according to 
information given by Major Tytlcr to Mr. Blyth, “ once only in the year, 
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is Of coarse erroneous, and simply arose from the fact of the testes being 
drawn up close to the abdomen. a 

The voice of the ghorkhur, according to Blyth, who heard it in some indi¬ 
viduals taken to Calcutta by Colonel Tytler, is “ a shrieking bray,” and was 
considered by Colonel Tytler to resemble exceedingly the cry of the mule. 

Equus hemtppus, Is. Geoffrey, inhabits the countries to the .west of E. 
onager, viz., Syria, Mesopotamia, North Arabia, &c., and is the wild ass of 
our version of the Scriptures. Mr. Selater remarks that it can barely be 
distinguished from E. onager, but Blyth considers them, distinct. He 
says that the ghorkhur differs from hemippus in the latter having a smaller 
head and shorter ears. The voice of this species is said by Blyth to be 
much more like the bray of the common ass than that o( E. onager ; and 
Ht. Hilaire'also notices the difference of voice of the two animals. Tins 
wild ass of Western Asia is considered by Blyth to have been the Hemionus 
of the ancients, and their Onager, the veritable wild E. asimis, which is 
found in north-east Africa and southern Arabia, so that the specific names 
given by Pallas are unfortunately applied. To this last species, Hr. 
Rclater applies the name Asians ianiopus, Ileuglin. 

The Hang or dzightai of Tibet and Central Asia, Equus hemionus, 
Pallas, is met with across the snowy Himalayas in Ladak and other parts, 
and has frequently been killed by sportsmen. It is much darker in hue 
than the ghorkhur, the upper parts being of a dull ruddy-brown or clics- 
nut-rufous hue, approaching to bay, especially on the head, and distinctly 
darker on the flanks, where it abruptly contrasts with the white of tho 
belly. Cunningham calls it the wild horse, and says that it neighs, and 
does not bray; and others assert the same, or that the voice of tho hjang is 
“ ns much like neighing as braying.” On tire other hand, Moorcroft, Col. 
Strachey, and many sportsmen ,say that his cry is more like braying 
than neighing. The evidence of Colonel Strachey, an accomplished and 
scientific traveller, is valuable on this point. Ho says, “ my impression ns 
to the voice of tho kgang is that it is a shrieking bray, not like that of 
the common ass, but still a real bray and not a neigh.” Again: “ the 
kgang so far ns external aspect is concerned, is obviously an ass and not 
a horse." How any one can call it a wild horse after looking at its tail 
I cannot understand, (though Colonel Chesney even calls tho hemippus 
the wild horse); but I can imagine that its darker color, shorter ears, and 
large size compared with the ordinary domestic asR, may give this animal, 
at a distance, something of tho aspect of a horse. 






There are several species of this genne in Africa, known (is zebras And 
tpinggaR, some of them very beautifully ptriped, and lienee named by H. 
Smith, Jlippotii/ns. c 

Aktiodactvla, Owen. 

With an even number of toes. The crowns of the prromolars smaller 
and less complex than those of the true molars. The stomach is complex 
and the cceeum small. 

This group comprises the pigs and hippopotamus, i. e., the Pachgder- 
mata ordinaria , of Cuvier, and the great tribe of ruminants. It is 
generally adopted, I believe, by Zoologists, but is I think rather an arti¬ 
ficial group, and I would prefer keeping the non-ruminating Artiodactyles 
in a separate tribe, which has indeed been long ago named by Blyth. 

Tribe, CnasaoDU, Blyth. 

Incisors in both jaws; canines directed outwards, and usually rubbing 
against their fellows in the opposite jaw. They comprise the families 
SuidiE and Hippopotamidw , the latter of which is not represented in India. 


Incisors various; canines in both jaws, large; molars vary from 
|—jj to ^^; feet with the hoofs insistent, with 4 toes usually on 
all feet, the hind-feet sometimes with 3; snout truncate, mobile, pro¬ 
minent ; tail short. 

Pigs have a somewhat moveable snout with a firm cartilaginous tip, 
which they employ in turning np the ground in search of roots, &c. The 
incisors, always small, sometimes fall out with increase of age, and the 
lower ones always slant forwards. ■ The 'canines, very large in the males, 
project from the sides of the mouth, except in the American peccaries. 
The two middle toes arc large, armed with strong hoofs, and the animal 
walks on them alone, the two upper lateral toes with their hoofs not touch¬ 
ing the ground. The eyes are small, the ears moderate and upright, and 
the 6kin is clad with strong bristles. 

The occipital bone terminates abruptly above in a broad crest to form 
an attachment for the strong muscles of the neck. There are four me¬ 
tacarpal bones, the two middle ones of which are long, and much larger 
than the others, and only the two middle phalanges touch the ground. 
The same arrangement exists in the metatarsal bones and phalanges. 
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Most of the animals of this family (unlike most of the Pachydtrmata ami 
ttiittinahts) are veiy prolific. They arc found in the warm and temperate 
portions of both continents. 


Char. —Incisors ^ or — ; the lower ones procumbent or slanting for¬ 
wards; canines large in the males, exsert, directed upwards; molars six or 
seven ou each side in both jaws, tuberculate; all the feet with 4 toes, which 
are enclosed in separate hoofs. 

215. Sus indicus. 

Sohinz.— S. cristatus, WAONEn.— S. scropha, Linx.edb.— Blytii, Cat. 
p. 189.— Elliot, Cat. 49.—S', vittatus, Schleoei..— S6r or Shear, II; 
sometimes B{ira jantear, or Bad jantear, H., i. <?., the bad or unclean 
animal.— Dakar, Malir.— Nandi, Mikka, and Jeteadi, Can.— Pmuli, Tel. 
— Paddi, of Gonds and Mharis.— Kis of Blmgalpore hill tribes. 

The Indian Wild Boau. 

Descr. —Head longer and more pointed than in the European hoar; 
the plane of the forehead straight and not concave ; ears small and 
pointed; tail more tufted; the malar beard well marked. 

Length of a tolerably line boar, 5 feet to root of tail which is 1 foot. 
Stands a little over 30 inches high at the shoulder. 

“ The color of the adult,” says Mr. Blyth, “ is brownish-black, scantily, 
covered with black hairs. Besides the black recumbent mane of the 
occiput and back, and the whiskers and the bristles above and below the 
eyes, there is a bundle of long black bristles on the throat, and the hairs 
of the throat and chest are reversed. The tail is scantily covered with 
short hairs, and the apex compressed, with long lateral bristles like those of 
the elephant, arranged like the rings of an arrow. The young is more, 
hairy, of a tawny or fulvous color and striped with dark brown. The hairs 
of tho throat, chest, abdomen and elbows (in the two latter places very 
long) aro black on the basal and white at the apical half.” 

Mr. Blyth, in his Catalogue, has given tho Indian boar only ns a variety of 
the common wild bonr of Europe, hut he allows it to bo a well marked race, 

2 i 
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ami I think is worthy of specific separation ns many other recognised 
species. Mr. Klliot states that the Indian wild hog difiers considerably 
from the German one, the former of which is altogether a more active 
looking animal, the German having a stronger, heavior appearance. He 
was the first, I believe, to point ont the differences, some of vriiioh more¬ 
over are perceptible in domesticated individuals of the two countries. 

Gray too in describing a Sus indicus from Madras, says bristles more 
abundant on the front part of the body, legs slender, covered with a few 
bristles; skulls,of the Indian one have the hinder part of the forehead less 
high and dilated. 

There appear to be two or three varieties of typo in India. Blyth has 
indicated two different forms of skulls. One skull 14J inches long, was 
only 1| inch wide at the vertex, flat and narrow, with the lower tusks 
inches long : the other one was 2\ inches wide at the vertex, and the whole 
vertical aspect of the cranium wider and more convex. The latter he 
distinguished as Sus bengalensts. and the former as S. indicus. The 
frontal region is flat in the latter, somewhat convex and broad in the former. 
The skull of one of the Bengal type was nearly 16 inches long. It is 
found all over Bengal to the foot of the Himalayas, Arrakan, and probably 
Assam, Sylliet, &c. Sus indicus, apud Blyth, is the wild hog of India 
generally and Ceylon. Gray has indicated* another race, from the Neel- 
gherries, as Sus nedgherriensis. The wild boar of Bengal is said to be 
larger, and to stand higher on its legs than those from other parts of India, 
some large individuals being said to stand nearly 40 inches high at the 
shoulder. 

The wild hog is found throughout India, from the level of the sea to 
12,000 feet of elevation, wherever there is sufficient shelter either of long 

docs much damage to various crops. It associates in more or less numer¬ 
ous herds, called “ sounder" technically, in sporting language in the Deccan, 
but isolated individuals are frequently met with especially in long grass. 

Where this form their chief shelter, they construct a sort of rude abode 
by cutting a lot of grass and spreading it out carefully on the ground. 
They then creep under this and raise it up to^the proper height, and they 
remain in these lairs during the day which afford a good shelter from the 
heat of the sun. I have seen numerous lairs of this description in various 
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parts of Bengal, and often turned the hogs out of them. They travel 
great distances for their food in some parts of the country, and the early 
traveller in Nagpore and other parts, often sees a herd returning to their 
abode in the jungle an hour or so before sunrise. The root of a particular 
kind of sedge (Carex) is much sought for by wild hogs, and the edges of 
tanks and jheels may be seen covered with their excavations. Though in 
general almost entirely vegetable feeders, at times a somewhat carnivo¬ 
rous habit has been observed. Wild pigs have been detected feeding on 
the carcase of a dead elephant in Southern India. 

Spearing tho wild boar is one of tho favorite sports of India wherever 
it can be pursued, and is one of the most exciting pursuits, the dash of 
danger intermingled with the excitement of the chase, giving it a zest 
wanting in fox-hunting ; and the greater address and personal skill 
required giving it also the palm over tiger-shooting. The speed of the 
wild hog for a short distance must be tried on a good horse before it can be 
realized. In Madras and Bombay a long spear is used lance-wisc, but in 
Bengal a short leaden-topped jobbing spear is preferred. Now and then, 
as before stated, even the tiger has fallen a victim to tho impetuous dash 
of the wild boar, and the sudden onslaught of a wounded hog when brought 
to bay, occasionally proves too speedy to be avoided even by a timorous 
and active horse. 

Wild pigs are found over great part of Asia and the North of Africa, 
as well as in Europe, but recent information is required on the particular 
races inhabiting such extensive areas. 

Mr. Blyth has indicated a particular race from the Tenasseritn provin¬ 
ces, like the Sits indicus of India generally, “ but one-fifth smaller in linear 
dimensions, the tusks of the boar well developed.” Another race is 
named Sns zeylancnsis by Blyth, from Ceylon. It has the vertex very 
uarrow, and tho last molar very large. A skull measured lGj- inches; 
vertex 1; last molar 1J inches -f ^Jtlis. The saiuo Zoologist has des¬ 
cribed a small race from tho Andamans, as Sus andamensis. 

Near this small Andaman race should come the next little-known pig. 

Gen. Porcclia, Hodgson. 

Char .—Incisors ; canines j—j-; molars ^Canines mull, 
etraight, scarcely cutting, but not ordinarily exserted from (lie lips; the 
fourth toe on all tho feet small and unequal; tail very short. 



This genus, il. will be remarked, mnltes an approach to the American 
peccaries, in the nou-exserted ennince, the short tail, and the Email fourth 

216. Porculia salvania. 

Hodgson. —J. A. S., XVI. 123, and XVIII. 476.—Hoitswittp, P. Z. 
H. 1853, 1>1. 37 ,—S/mo band, Nepal .— Chota siiwar, II. 

The Pigjiy IIoo. 

ltescr. —lllackish-bvown, slightly and irregularly shaded with sordid 
amber; iris hazel; nudo-skin, dirty flesh color; hoofs glossy brown. 

Length, snout to vent 2G inches ; tail little more than 1; height 10 ; 
weight 7 to 10 lbs., rarely 12 lbs. 

• There is no mane, but the general pelage is ample, and there is a 
mystaceal tuft. The false molars are compressed, and the face is propor¬ 
tionally less long than in Sits. The female has only 6 mammae, and the 
tail is not so long as the hair of the rump. It wants the normal nasal 
hones of Sits. The stomach is narrower and the orifices more terminal; 
it has also a smaller ccecum and shorter intestines. 

The pigmy hog is found in the Nepal and Silrim Tcrai, probably extending 
into Assam and Bliotau, but it is rare and with difficulty procurable. Mr. 
Hodgson had long heard of its existence before he got a single specimen. 
It is exclusively confined to the deep recesses of the primseval forests. 
The full grown males live constantly with the herd, which consists of from 
five to twenty individuals, and are its habitual and resolute defenders against 
harm. They eat roots, bulbs, &e., but also birds’ eggs, insects, and rep¬ 
tiles. The female has a litter of three to four young ones. 

The above account is taken entirely from Mr. Hodgson’s descriptions. 
I endeavoured in vain to procure a specimen from the Silcim Terai whilst 
at Darjeeling. 

The babyroussa (Sus babi/ntssa), remarkable for its long slender, curved 
tusks, is found in Malnyana. and Bits papumsis is from new Guinea. A 
peculiar species cxi sts in Africa and Madagascar, Sus larvatus , forming the 
genus Potamochcornx of F. Cuvier; and the same region produces the 
curious wart-hogs, Phascochcerus , F. Cuvier, with huge tusks, nn'immense 
head, with a thick fleshy lobe hanging from their checks. Their molars 
are renewed and succeed one another from behind as those of elephants do. 

The peccaries, Dtcotylcs, Cuvior, represent this family in America. 
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They h,avo only three toes to the hind-feet; the canines do not project; 
they have no tail. Their metacarpal and metatarsal bones are soldered 
together to in ruminants, and their stomach is also divided into several 
sacs, presenting n marked analogy to that family. 

To this division of tho Ungulata belong some remarkable fossil genera, 
viz., Palceotkerium, Amplolherium, &c. The former somewhat resembled 
tapirs, and the latter presents, according to Cuvier, most singular rela¬ 
tions with the different tribes of Pachydermala, approximating in some 
respects to the order liummantm. Their teeth form a continuous series 
without any intervening space, a disposition seen elsewhere in man 
only. 

The family Hippopotamidoe contains one genus only, the hippopotamus, 
with one or two species. They are huge unwieldy animals, with im¬ 
mense heads, four incisors in each jaw, those of the lower one projecting ; 
large canines, especially the lower one, and six or seven molars on each side 
above and below. They have four toes on all the feet, nearly equal, and 
ending in small hoofs, a short tail and small eyes and ears. Their 
stomach is divided into several sacs. Their skin is naked, and they arc 
very aquatic in their habits. The common species is Hippopotamus am- 
phxbius, L., and a second species has been lately made known, H. liberiensis, 
Morton, distinguished generically by Lcidy as Chceropsis. 

f, Tribe, Ruminaxtia. 

Feet with two toes with hoofs, and two supplementary hoofs in many. 
Upper incisors generally wanting; six or eight (apparently) in the lower 
jaw: canines in the upper jaw sometimes present: four stomachs. 

The camels alone of all the ruminating animals have incisors in the 
upper jaw. In all other they are completely wanting, their place being 
supplied by a hardened and somewhat callons guru. The incisors have 
simple trenchant crowns, slanting forwards. The outermost of the lower 
incisors, when more than C, are the representative of the canines, and 
there are besides upper canines in a few. There is generally a wide space 
between the incisors and mplars. The molars are almost always six 
in number on each side, above and below, and their crowns are marked 
by double crescentic ridges of enamel. The crowns of the prcemolars are 
smaller and less complicated than those of the true molars, which are 
of a quadrilateral form with a somewhat convoluted margin. 
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Thu two hoofs present a flut surface to eueli other, and appear like a 
single hoof cleft in 'two, hence tbo names of bieoloate, cloven-footed, 
applied to these animals. This form of hoof imparts lightness and elas¬ 
ticity to the spring, and aids them in soft ground, expanding when sinking, 
and closing when being extricated. Many have a sebaeopns gland be¬ 
tween the loos, whose office is to lubricate the digits and prevent injury 
from friction ; and being hollow, are often called feet-pits. They have 
received the name of ruminants or chewers of the cud, from tho circum¬ 
stance of their having the faculty of masticating their food a second time, 
it being returned to their mouth by one of their four 6tomachs. The 
first of these, or the paunch, receives the food as it is plucked, and in the 
second it undergoes a good maceration. It is then returned to the mouth 
in pellets or boluses to undergo a complete trituration by the molars; 
then passed into the third stomach, where it undergoes an additional pre¬ 
paration, and is lastly received into the true digestive stomach. The 
object of this provision of nature is obviously to enable them to crop a 
large quantity of food quickly, to be masticated at leisure, to obviate the 
many interruptions they are liable to from beasts of prey and other alarms, 
as all are excessively timid and wary. 

The tribe of ruminating animals comprises most of tho animals use’ful 
to man, viz., camels, deer, cattle, and sheep, and of all the Ungu- 
lata they are the most truly and exclusively vegetable feeders. They 
break or tear rather than cut their food, and this action is accompanied 
by a swinging motion of the head forwards. To assist them in their 
watchfulness their eyes are so placed laterally that they have a great 
range of vision. Their ears are large, placed well back, and very mobile; 
and their smell is very acute. The speed of most is great. Many of 
them are docile and can be easily tamed, but they show very, little intelli¬ 
gence. Most of them possess horns. 

The nasal bones vary much, and the intermaxillnries are usually much 
lengthened : the lachrymals are directed forwards, and occupy a consider¬ 
able extent of the checks. The lower jaw is very long, and is narrowed in 
the space between tho canine and first pramolar. Tho dorsal vertebra are 
twelve to fifteen in number, and they have long spinous processes. The 
metacarpal and metatarsals form a single carmen bom, with 'one or 
two splint bones in most of tribe; and there are phalangeal bones to each 
toe. Tho olecranon and os calcis are both large. 

The salivary glands are large. The paunch or first stomach is capacious, 
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of a somewhat square form, with two well-marked constrictions. The 
second stomach, small and globular, is situated between the paunch and 
the third stomach, and appears to be a sort of terminal dilatation of the 
cesophngus. It is called the reticulum or honey-comb-bag, being lined 
with polygonal acute-angled cells. The third stomach, the monyplies of 
the Scotch, is small and sub-globular, but is much increased in capacity 
internally by the folding of the lining membrane. The fourth stomach is 
the true digestive sac, about onc-third of the size of the paunch, and of on 
elongated pyramidal form. The intestinal tube is very long, and the large 
intestines are very much wider than the small ones. The coecum is bulky, 
smooth and obtuse. The liver is simple, and there is a gall-bladder in all 
except in the Oeroidce. The urinary bladder is large; the testes are 
enclosed in a scrotum; and the mamma? are inguinal, with two to four 
teats. Many are provided with a hollow gland below the eye, called?! ne 
eye-pit, tear-pit or lachrymal sinus, or infraorbital sinus. This secretes a 
waxy sort of substance, and, in some of the tribe, it is very mobile and 
can be opened at pleasure, or even reversed. Their use is not exactly ascer¬ 
tained, but they are generally considered subservient to sexual purposes. 
Many also possess hollow inguinal glands, or groin pits. 

Ruminants form five groups,— Camelidcs, Camelopardida;, Moschidce, 
Cervidte , and Bovidce. 

Camels, Camelid^e, forming the Aneerata of Blyth, have a cleft upper 
lip which is prehensile, two toes encased in slrin with nail-like ho'ofs, and 
the whole surface of the toes touches the ground. They have two upper 
incisors, and six in the lower jaw, and two canines in each jaw. They have 
usually 18 to 20 molars, there being generally one more molar above on 
each side than in the lower jaw. In the true camels, the foremost molar 
is placed considerably in advance of the others. This family includes the 
camels of the old world, and the alpacas of the new world. The former 
have the two toes united below almost to the point by a common Bole, and 
humps of fat on Hie back. Two "species are known, both of large size, 
Camelus dromedarius, L., the one-humped camel or dromedary; and the 
two-humped or Bactrian camel, C. bactrianns , L. They nro now com¬ 
pletely domesticated. The former is supposed' to have spread from Arabia 
into North Africa, India, &«.; the latter is considered to have sprend 
from Central Asia. Their humps are reservoirs of fat, which become ab¬ 
sorbed during long fasts, and enable them to take long journeys on very 
little food. Their flat feet are admirably adapted for trending on loose sand. 
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The Llamas of South America have their toes divided, arc of smaller 
size, and lighter make, than camels. There are two wild species, Auchcma 
llmna and A. rirvnmt; and two 'domestic races, the llama and alpaca, the 
latter with long woolly hair. 

The other families of ruminants constitute the Pecora of Blytli and 
others. They comprise the Camdopanlulm , Cenidtn, Moschida: and 
llomdcc. The Giraffe, Omulnpanhm 'jirajja, L., is the only species of the 
Cameln pardidtz. It is a native of Africa, with the dentition of deer, but 
with permanent short horns in both sexes, covered with a hairy' shin, 
without any accessory hoofs. The neck is immensely long, its fore-legs 
disproportionately long, anil it has a moderately long tail, ending in a 
of long black hair. 

Fam. CnRvimn, the Deer tribe. 

Elaphii, Van dor Iloeven ; Cervina, Gray. Homs usually in tho males 
only, deciduous ; incisors — apparently g ; canines present occasionally 
in the upper jaw. 

Door are remarkable for their fine horns, or osseous prominences, which 
are shed and renowed annually, more or less cotemporaneonsly with the 
renewal of the hair, and are called antlers. In the rein-deer alone of all 
the family the females possess horns normally, though.very rarely .old and 
barren females of other species have been known to assume them. 

Tho feet touch the ground only at the extremity of tho two principal 
toes, and there are usually "two rudimentary toes with small hoofs at the 
back of the foot. The end of the muzzle is bare in almost all deer, and is 
sometimes called the muffle. Eye pits, or so called lachrymal sinuses, are 
constantly present, but inguinal or groin-pits are vaguo or wanting. There 
are one or two glands, covered with a small tuft of hair, on the hind leg 
(metatarsus), the presonco of which, in some cases at least, furnishes a 
good character to distinguish females of‘this family from hornless female 
antelope; and thero are feet-pits also, either in all four feet, or oidy 
in the hind-feet. The female has four teats, and the gall-bladder is 

The metacarpus and metatarsus have each two “ splint bones,” attach¬ 
ed to which are two small digits, each consisting of three phalangeal 

When the horns first appear they are co\ 


ivered with a hairy dcin, 
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liittniy:called the velvet, which becomes dry and is thrown off; and at each 
successive renewal of the horns, they become larger and more developed, 
getting additional branches in some, till excessive age when they diminish 
at each renewal. During the renewal of the antlers a strong determina¬ 
tion of blood to the head takes jfiaee, the vessels enlarge much, and a 
fibro-cartilaginous matrix is secreted on the summit of the cone, taking 
the form of the antler of each species. In’their early condition the horns, 
are soft and yielding, with a highly vascular periosteum, and delicate 
integument, the cuticular portion otb which is represented by fine, closely 
set hairs, (the velvet). As de vclopmcnt goes on, progressive ossification 



antlers, and it Appear'd to owe its energy to the determination of the Hood, 
now no longer required for the formation of the horns, to the generative 
system. If castrated, doer shed their horhs as usual, which are succeeded 
liy others that never drop off, but grow weakly, irregularly, and with the 
velvet more or less permanent. If castrated very young, horns do not appear 
at all. The popular opinion, as expressed by Buffon, was, that iPcastrated, 
they do not shed their horns at all, and it is possible that this may be the. 
case if they are castrated immediately after the appearance of the horns. 

The deer found in India mostly belong to a peculiar group, occurring 
chiefly in the tropical and subtropical regions of Asia; but two species of 
elaphine deer occuv within our limits. 

Sub.-fam. Crbvinjk. True Stags. 

These comprise the red deer of Europe and its affines, the rein deer, 
and the fallow deer; and are chiefly found in the northern parts of both 
continents. They possess a median tine or royal antler, found (with very 
rare exceptions) in no other deer. Body longer, and with a somewhat 51 
different carnage. » 

Gen. CtSRVca, I.inn. (restricted,. 

Char .—Horns of adults typically with two bnsnl tiucs, a median tine, ami 






the summit more or less branched; muzzle somewhat pointed; mufllo 
broad; with u hairy bnml above the lip; eye-pits moderato; tail very 
short with a disk round it; hair coarse. Of large size. 

The red-deer of Scotland is the type of this group, and the Indian 
'Fauna includes two species, both outliers of Northern and Central Asia, 
one in the extreme north-west, and the other in the extreme north-east 
corner of the province. Some species have only one basal tine. 

217- Cei’vus Wallichii. 

Cuvinn.— Blytii, Cat. 481.—Figd. F. Cuviek, Mammif. 2, pi. 103.— 
C-maryu,, apud Hardwicke. — C. caspianus and C. cashmiriensis, Fal¬ 
coner. — C. claphus of ASia apud Pallas. — C. nareyams, Hodoson, 
(young).-s- Hangul or Ilcmglu, in Kashmir.— Barasmgha, H. 

Tim Kashmir Stag. 

Descr. —Horns with the extremity usually trifurcate in adults. General 
color brownish-ash, darker along the dorsal lino to the rump; small cau¬ 
dal disk white, contrasting strongly with the blackish border that merges 
into the body color; sides and limbs paler; lips and chin white; ears 
whitish ; eyes surrounded by a white circle; hair on the ridge of the neck 
long, thick and bushy, and browner than the rest. 

Length, about 7 to 7?, feet; height 12 to 13 hands; tail about 5 inches. 

lit surSmen the pelage is bright rufous passing into liver brown, or 
“ bright pale rufous-chesnut.” The belly of the male is dark brown con¬ 
trasting with the pale ashy hue of the lower part of the flanks. The 
legs have a pale dusky median line. In females the whole lower parts 
are albescent. In old males the liair of tho lower nock is long and shaggy. 
The horns have frequently twelve points, i. e., a brow antlei', bez-antler, 
median tine and a trifurcated tip; but, sometimes other small points, and 
occasionally a doubly forked tip. Fifteen and sixteen, and even eighteen, 
points have been counted, but snob horns are very rare, and ten points are 
the average of by far the greatest numbor killed. Tho average length of 
r the horns may be stated at about 40 inches, but they are stated to reach 4 
feet in length. In one pair 40 inches long, the extreme divergence of tho 
snags was 41 inches, and the nearest points at the tip were'24- inches apart. 

The Kashmir stag nearly approaches tho rod deer of Europe. It some¬ 
what perhaps exceeds the European animal in size, and it has tho horns 





ie'ss tough, and somewhat larger than those of most specimens of the 
'European deer* and the second basal tine is generally present, which it is 
hot in young stags of 0. elaphus of the same age. The horns too of the 
Kashmir stag are move divergent and bowed, converging again at the 
crown, whilst the European animal has them conspicuously strnighter in the 
beam, and the crown generally finer and more ramifying. 

The Barasinghao f Kashmir, as it always called by sportsmen (and gene¬ 
rally by the native'" shikarees also), is only found,’ within our limits, ’in 
Kashmir, where it inhabits the magnificent pine forests, usually at a 
height in. summer of 9,000 to 12,000 feet, but descending much lower in 
autumn and winter. Most of the individuals of this deer have shed their 
boms before the time when Europeans are allowed to enter Kashmir, viz., 
15th April, and many have the new horns perfect early in October, at 
whichTtime the rutting season commences, and. the stags may be heard 
bellowing in the woods all day long, arid they are then easily stalked. 
The females give birth to their young in April, and the young are spotted. 

This stag is found throughout great part of Western and Central Asia, 
and has been found as far as the eastern shores of the Euxine sea. It is 
common in some part?; of Persia, where called MaraI, and it was long ago 
described by Pallas ns the C. elaphus. He stated that it appeared to be 
larger than the European stag, and that it was very abundant in. Caucasus, 
in the -woods at the foot of the Altai mountains, round lake Baikal, and 
on the river Lena. 

Specimens of this deer are living in the gardens of the Zoological 
Society, London, and the female has bred there. 

218. Cervus affinis. 

Hodgson.—Blyth, Cat. 480.— Shou, of Tibet. 

The Sikim Stag. 

Descr .—Of very large size; horns bifurcate at the tip in all specimens 
yet seen; horns pale, smooth, rounded. Color n fine clear gray in winter 
with a moderately largo white disk; pale rufous in summer. Length 
about 8 feet. 

Stands to nearly 5 feet high at the shoulder. Hodgson thus describes 
the horns: “ Pedioles elevate; burrs rather small; two basal antlers nearly 
etraight, so forward in direction as to overshadow the face to tit? end of 






the nasals, larger than the ioyal antler; median or royal antler direoted 
forwards and upwards ; beam with a terminal fork, the jftuHgs radiating 
laterally and equally, the inner one longest and thinnest.” 

Compared with the Kashmir stag this one has the beam still more bent 
nt the origin of the median l ine, and thus more removed from C. claphus ; 
and, like C. Wallwhii, the second basal line or bez-antlerris generally 
present, even m (lie second pair of horns assumed. Moreover, the simple 
bifurcation of the crown mentioned above, is a still more characteristic point 
of difference, both from the Kashmir Iiavasingha, and the stag of Europe. 
The Shou nearly approaches the Wapiti, Cervus canadensis, ip size and 
general character, but the horns of the latter converge less at the tip, or 
do not tend to converge at all, and the crown consists mostly of “sucecs- 
sively diminishing tines on the same plane, thrown off and upward from 
the continuation of the beam that inclines backward.” t" 

One pair of horns measured 54 inches along the curve, and 47 inches in 
divergence between the two outer snags; the longest basal tine 12 inches, 
the median 8 ; and still larger ones have been seen. 

Hodgson first made known this fine stag, hut was misled by his shika¬ 
rees to believe it to he an inhabitant of the sal forest of the Nepal Terai. 
Blvth, from imperfect materials, long denied the existence of this species 
as <listmct,from C. Wallichii, but latterly (1861) fully acknowledged his 
former error. If inhabits Eastern Tibet; and, as I was informed by Dr. 
Campbell, the valley of Choombi on the Sikim side of Tibet, formerly the 
summer retreat of the Sikim ltajas. 

It is probably also the great stag of Northern China, the Irbisch of 
Siberia, and the Alain of Atkinson. IIow far west it extends we haye 
no exact information, but it probably extends to the longitude of the western 
boundary of Nepal, at least, on the other side of the snowy range. Indeed, 
it has been slated by Blyth, that lie saw some “ horns of this deer brought 
from Ladakh, but that does not prove that they were killed there.” 

It is a question whether the individual from which the figure of Ccrvns 
Wrillirhii was taken belonged to this species or the Kashmir stag. Tho 
individual stag was living in the Barrackporc Menagerie, and was stated 
to have been brought, from Mnlttinath, near Dewaligiri, to the east of tho 
Gumlhuk river, hut north of the snowy range. When Mr. Blyth first 
obtained a specimen of the “ Shou ” from Dr. Campbell, he stated that, 
“ most decidedly it is that well figured in M. F. Cuvier’s work by the 
name C.? Wallichii,'' He subsequently, however-snys, “ this animal died 






ftt J3«raekpore, and we still possess wlmt were evidently his horns. I 
■'have now compared them carefully with mature horns of both llungal and 
Slum; arid though it is impossible to pronohnee with conildence, I in¬ 
cline rather to assign them to the former, considering also the locality and 
the dimensions of the young buck as given by Ilardwickc.” " 

Judging from the figure alone, I am inclined to think that it represents 
Cuvu.saffi.nis, both from the peculiar light color of the pelage,, and the 
larger white disk. In this ease the Slum would stand ns C. Walliclui, and 
the Kashmir stag as C. cashmivivims, Falconer. It is a point reserved for 
future travellers and sportsmen to ascertain the limits of C. T Vallichii 
east, and C. affinis, west; for, as Dr. Sclater remarks, “ it would be con¬ 
trary to all analogy to find two species of the same type inhabiting one 
district. " In the now edition of the Catalogue of Hodgson's Collections, 
the native names given are Sia mpv.hu, and Shou of Tibet. I presume that 
this is a misprint, and that Sia is given as tire name of this deer in 
Rupchu, which would be a more western locality than hitherto recorded. 

Other species of true elaphine deer are besides the Wapiti and the 
red-deer, Cervus barbarus, Bennett, from North Africa; C. siku, Schlegcl, 
from Japan; C. mant^hnricus mA C. taiouauus, Swinhoe, respectively from 
from Mantchnria and Formosa. Of these C. barbarus and C. sika, appear 
never to show the second basal tine. All the species, except C. affinis, 
are now living in the Zoological Gardens, London. 

The rein-deer, Tarandus fangifir, from the. glacial regions of both con¬ 
tinents, and the fallow-deer, Jhtma vulgaris, spread through Europe, be¬ 
long to this sub-family; and both of them have the horns move or less 
flattened. Tire former has no muffle. The elk or moose deer, A levs mn- 
chlis, Ogilby, from .the marshy forests of the north of both continents, 
has the horns still more flattened,'and is the giant of the deer tribe. It 
has a small muffle. It is said t.o stand fi feet high, and some pairs of 
horns are ktrorvn to weigh 60 lbs., 'and to have fourteen points on each 
horn. It is placed by some in a separate sub-family, Alvina. 

Sub-fnm. Resix*. ^ 

With one basal tino and no mediait tine, t Summit more or less branched, 
generally with only one subterminal tine. Muffle high. 

This group, which includes the Somber, the spotteil door, and tho ICakur 
or mnntjac, is peculiar to tho tropical and subtropical regions of Asia 
and its archipelago, or to tho Indian kingdom, taken in its wiriest, sense. 






The first on the list is one that makes some approach an the number 
of its branches to the true deer, and in aspect is intermediate between 
Cerms and Susa. 

r Gen. Rbcervus, Hodgson. 

Chur .—Hums moderately slender, smooth, pale, large, with one basal 
process, no median; the summit in maturity much branched; muzzle point¬ 
ed ; canines in the males only. 

219. Kucervus Buvaucellii. 

Cervus apud Cuvier.—Blytu, Cat. 487.—F. Cuvier, Mammif. 2, pi. 
104.— C. elaphoides and C. bghraiya, TIodgson,— C euryceros, Knowsley 
Menagerie.— Barasingha , H.—Baraga, of the Nepal Terai; also Mdhaot 
many paVts at the foot of the Himalayas.— Jhinkdr, in Kyarda Doon. 
Potiga harau, at Mongh'yr.— Goai or Gomjak (the male) in Central India; 
Gaoni , the female.—Swamp-deer of many Europeans, generally Bara¬ 
singha of sportsmen in.Bengal, Oude, &e. 

Ihscr .—Horns very large and.moderately stout, curving well outwards; 
pale, with basal antler, and a more, or less branched summit, the lower 
branches sometimes simulating a median tine. Form altogether lighter 
than that of the Sandier, especially the neck and fore-quarter; hair finer 
and more woolly;, tail moderately short. Color dull yellowish-brown in 
winter, bright rufous-brown or ehesmit in summer, paler below and inside 
the limbs; white under the tail. The female is lighter, of a pale dun or 
whity-brown color. The young are spotted. 

Length, nearly C feet,; tail 8 to 9 inches; height II hands to 11£ (44, to 
46 inches). ,« 

Average length of horns 3 feet, or a little more. Fourteen and fifteen 
points are not uncommon in old stags, and I havo seen them with seventeen. 

This fine deer is found in the forest land at the foot of the Himala¬ 
yas, from the Kyarda Doon to Bhotan, and is very abundant in Assam, 
inhabiting the islands and churrsof the Berrampooter, extending down the 
river in suitable spots to the eastern Sunderbuns. It is also stated to 
occur near Monghyr, and thence extends sparingly through the great forest 
tract of Central India. It is rare to the 60uth of the Norbudda, but it 
has to my knowledge been killed between the fjlerbudda and NagpoTe, 
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n® far from Seouee, and it is tolerably abundant in tlie open forest land 
between Mundlah and Omerkuntak at the source of the Nerbudda. To 
the east of this forest tract it has been lulled near Midnapore, and in the 
highlands of Goomsoor; but does not, as far us is known, extend so far 
west as the road between Mirzapore and Jubbulpore. It is very gregarious, 
being often found in large flocks feeding in plains near the forests, and 
when pursSod often keeping in a close pack till they gain the shelter of the 
forest. A writer in the Indian Sporting Review, thus speaks of these deer 
as he saw-them in Central India. “The plain stretched away in gentle 
undulations towards the river, distant about a mile, and on it were three 
large herds of barasioghas feeding at once time : the nearest was not more 
than five hundred yards away from where I stood; there must have been at 
least fifty of them, stags, hinds, and fawns,-feeding together in a lump, ami 
outside the herd grazed three most enormous stags. . . . Then the herd 
went off in earnest, showing a perfect forest of antlers, and the clatter of 
their hoofs on the hard ground was like the sound of a squadron of cavalry 
going to water.”® According to Hodgson, it never enters the mountains 
of the Himalayas, nor even habitually frequents the depths of the forests. 
His lair is on the skirts of large forests amidst swampy and grassy glades. 
It is found sparingly in the forests of the Dchra and Kyarda Goons, and 
here it is occasionally found on the low. hills as well as on the valleys. 
I have seen it in Dehra Itoon in long gras*) and in forest in the 
Kyarda Doou. It is said to bp exceedingly numerous in Assam, enormous 
herds occurring in the grassy churs of rivers. It is stated to feed both 
on grass and on the bark and young shoots of trees. 

The name MaJia sometimes applied to this deer is also given to the 
Samber stag, and it is ocofsionally called Jhdnl:, a name usually applied 
to the male spotted deer. This deer is now living in the Zoological 
Society’s Gardens, London, and has bred there. 

A remarks!Its deer‘that approaches the last in size and some of its 
characters is tho Panolia Eldi, Guthrie, Blyth’s Cat. 486, the Ccnus 
frontalis , McClelland, and C. dimorphe, Hodgson, tho Burmese or brow- 
antlered deer. Gray, in his Catalogue of Hodgson's Collection, gives both 
Panolia JCedii, and Svsa dimorpka, from Nepal, as distiffet species. The 
basal antler is directed forwards, and is very long, and tho horns nro 
very divergent, with fowor terminal branches than tho last. It is found 
in Munniporo, where called -Sung-nai or Sing-nai, anckthcnce southwards 




lout Rmmiili lo Siam, and the Malayan peninsula. It ie the 
or 1 , 1 - 1 ,nn ol Punmih. Hodgson asserts that ho obtained it from 
tlie sal (..rest of the Nepal Morung, where called GW and Ghos, and 
he also gives another name Selling. He was most probably deceived by 
bis shikarees who brought him tin 
that the name Sir mi/ is probably a 
The name G/iw.s is also probably the same as the Ghous, by ■-'which the 
Number is called in Dacca and eastern llenga). The horns of dimorphe, as 
descubcd by Hodgson, are considered by Myth to be “abnormal as deve¬ 
loped in captivity." 

Den. Rusa, Ham. Smith. 


Char .—Horns with one basal and one upper tine, (hick, dark and rugose. 
Muffle barge ; eye-pits large and reversile ; no feet pits. Of large size. 
Canines in the upper jaw in both sexes; the males heavily maned. 

This genus is spread over ilie Indian region from the Himalayas to the 
Philippine islands. 


220. Susa Aristotelis. 


Cerrut apnd Cuvier.—B iA"rn v .Cat. 488.—Figured F. Cuvier, Mammif. 
1, 10+ find 3, 93.— C. hippedaphus, C. eqvinus, and C. Lcschenmdtii, 
Cuvier.— C. m'ger, Blai^ille.*— C. jarai and C. heterocercus , Hodgson. 
C. saumur, Ooilpy .—Samba r, II. and Mahr.— Jarai and Jerrao , in the 
Himalayas.— Mah^ p, in parts of the Terai.— Ment, Mahr. of the Ghats.— 
Ma-an. of Gonds .—Kadavi or Kodaha, Canarese.— Rannadi , Tel.— Ghent* 
or (itwj, in Eastern Bengal: the. female, Bhalongi. 

The Samper »Sta«. 

Descr .—Horns with a basal antler springing directly fiGni the burr or 
base of the horn, and pointing forwards, upwards and outwards, the beam 
bifurcating at the extremity, a snag separating posteriorly and pointing 
obliquely to the rear. Color dark brown, in summer somewhat slaty ; 
the chin? limbs f >vitlun, tail beneath;-and irregularly marked patch on the 
buttocks pale yellowish, or orange yellow; neck and throat with long 
hair, forming a sort of mane; tail moderately long. Female and young 
dusky olive-brown^ lighter than the buck. 
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Length, 6 to 7 feet; height 13 to 14 hands at the shoulder; tail 12 to 
18 inches; ears 7 to 8. Some are sta'ted to be larger than this even. 

It has been for long a disputed point whether the Himalayan Jerrow 
tras distinct from the Samber of Central India or not. Horsfield, in bis Ca¬ 
talogue of Mammalia, gives three species, R. equina , from Southern India; 
I?, hippelaphus, and R. aristotelis, from tho Himalayas. Hodgson makes 
three races from the hills alone, viz., C. hippelaphus, tho samber, or Phitrsa 
jarai, i. the hoary jerrow; C. aristotelis, the Rato jarai, or red jerrow; 
and C. heteroccrcus; the Kala jarai. Tho former is said to have a dark 
hide copiously sprinkled with hoary; the basal antler recurved towards 
the bedin, and the posterior process of the bifurcation much longer than 
the anterior one. C. aristotelis is said to have the frontal branch elongate, 
jthe rump very rufous, and the posterior terminal snag very small and 
approximate to the other. The animal is also said to be smaller. C . 
heterocercus, is stated-to have the upper part of the beam simple; tho 
body color very dark, almost black ; and to be much smaller than the two 
last. Gray, in his Catalogue of Mammalia of the British Museum, gives 
R. aristotelis, hippelaphus and equinue. R. equina, by some restricted to 
■Southern India, by others looked on as the Rusa of the Malayan countries, 
is said to differ from hippelaphus in having the basal antler directed for¬ 
wards, and in the upper branch of the summit being small and directed 
backwards; and C. leschenaultii, stated to be from Southern India, is 
described as being not so dark as the Rusa of Bengal, with the horns 
angulated and more rugose, and tho caudal disk more developed. ’Colonel 
Sykes too, in his Catalogue, speaking of the race of Western India, says, 

not so large nor so dark as C. taper of Bengal.” 

Ulyth was at one time inclined to consider that tho Himalayan Jerrou), 
C. aristotelis, differed from G. hippelaphus of Central and Southern India, 
stating that the Jerrow was larger, of a darker color, and with the hair on 
the head and iJeok more lengthened. The horns too were considered to be 
generally larger and more diverging than those of Southern India, and the 
forehead to bo broader. Latterly however, and in his Catalogue, be looked 
upon them as all belonging to one species; and after seeing these deer in 
the Himalayas, in Central India, and in Southern India, I quite agvoo with 
this decision. The chief distinctions relied on in naming these races are a 
difference of 6izo of tho animals, and of their horns, tho comparative size 
of tho basal and terminal snags; different shades of color, .with tho more or 
less developed mane, and the more or less marked caudal disk. Many of 




these differeuces are, hmvever, observed in individuals from tho same part 
of the country, and others appear due to age or climate. Elliot, in his 
Catalogue, considered all to be varieties of one species.. Ho says, “ the 
horns of different individuals present great diversities of form. I have met 
frith instances of medial antlers, of trifurcated extremities, and in one ease 
with the extremity showing a fourfold division.” I have seen many 
Sambcrs in Southern India with a trifurcate extremity to one or both 
horns, and more rarely a horn without the terminal snag, corresponding to 
Hodgson’s helerocercus. 

The horns vary much in thickness and length, some being very massive 
but of no great length, others being comparatively thin but long, and the 
divergence of the horns varies much, as well as the degree of curvature, 
and the relative size of the terminal snags. The horns are considered to. 
attain their complete form in the fourth year, and after that go on increas¬ 
ing in size for several years more, without any normal alteration of form. 
The length of the horns rarely exceeds 40 inches (indeed the generality are 
under 3 feet), but fcdme are recorded 4 feet along tho curvature. The basal 
antler 10 to 12 inches or more. The thickest pair of horns in the Museum 
Asiatic Society, Calcutta, came from near Cuttack, and are extraordinarily 
massive and heavy. An immense pair killed in Mysore, is alluded to by 
Colonel W. Campbell, in his “ Indian Journal,” which he states (from 
recollection however) to have been nearly 18 inches in circumference at the 

The dolor too varies a good deal even in the same locality, some being 
touch darker than others. Mr. W. Elliot says, writing of the Samber of 
the Southern Mabratta country, “the color varies from dark-brown to 
grayish-black or slate-black, with the chin, the inner sides of the limb's, 
the under part of the tail, and tho space between the buttocks, yellowish- 
white passing into orange-yellow, but never extending into a large circular 
disk on the buttocks. In several instances I have met with the hinds of a 
pale yellow or light chesnut color. The neck and throat are clothed with 
a long mane." 

The Samber or jcrroio, is found in all the large forests of India, from the 
extreme south to the Himalayas, ascending these mountains to 9,000 or 
10,000 feet of elevation. Among other localities may be named tho 
Western Ghats throughout their whole extent, the Wynaad, Coorg, the 
Neelgherries, many parts of Mysore, the Eastern Ghats, the Vindhya and 
Sautpoora ranges of hills, and all Central India where sufficient cover is 
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afforded by the forests. Also, the whole range of Himalayas, not only at 
their base ,but far within the hills. As a rule they prefer hilly ground to 
fiat land, but if the forest is dense, are frequently found on comparatively 
level country. They rarely leave the coverts of the forests, but in elevated 
and cool districts, as on the Neelgherries and Himalayas, &c., they may not 
unfrequontly be seen morning and evening outside a patch of jungle, grac¬ 
ing on the new grass that springs up after the old grass is burnt off. 
They are generally more or less gregarious* being often found in (herds, 
varying from four or five to twenty and upwards; but both males and 
females are occasionally found alone. In the day time they seek the most 
oheltered spots, especially in hot districts, and in the hot weather, and are 
very impatient of the sun’s rays. They feed both on grass, on young 
shoots, and on varions fruits. They travel wonderfully over rocky and 
stony ground. 

The stags drop their horns in April, sometimes earlier, and the new 
horns are not perfected till the end of September, about which time the 
rutting season commences, and their peculiar call may be heard, especially 
morning and evening. Mr. Elliot says that, “ the stags arc then fierce 
and bold. I have seen one when suddenly disturbed face the intruder for . 
a moment, shaking his head, bristling his mane, distending the suborbital 
sinus, and then dashing into tbo cover.” The females produce one young 
at a birth. 

The eye-pit or suborbital sinus is very large in tbeso deer, and when the 
animal is excited or angry or frightened, it is opened very large, and can 
be distended at pleasure. Hodgson says that it is completely rever6ile. 

The pursuit of this large stag is a favourite sport in India, its great 
size and fine horns causing it to be greatly, prized by sportsmen. It is 
either stalked in the forests, or when seen feeding outside a patch of jungle ; 
but is generally driven by a line o,f beaters, the gunners being posted at 
intervals. The clattering of a herd of samber over the stones may often 
bo hoard for some distance before they come in view, usually following 
one another in single file and giving a succession of shots. The action of 
this animal is by'no means elegant, but it gets over a groat deal of rough 
ground very rapidly, with an apparently heavy, lumbering, lobbing gallop. 

I have known it killed by fox hounds on the Neelgherries; and large 
powerful deer hounds will bring it to bay occasionally. When hard 
pressed it often takes to water. As previously mentioned I have known 
it lulled by the wild dog. In the interior of tho^ Himalayas mnny are 



Kumnon jjrociircd thus. The flesh of the t Samber is rather coarse, and 
rarely fat, but sometimes well tasted. The specific names hippelUpJius and 
Aristotdis were given under tire impression that this stag nss-the Bip- 
pdaphus, i. e., the horse-deer of Aristotle, but most, nattttits think 
that the Nyhjhai was intended, and not this animal. 

This deer is found in Ceylon, in Assam, Burmah, the Malayan penin¬ 
sula, and some of the islands. Blyth remarks that, “ the race seems rather 
smaller in Burmah, the Malayan peninsula and Sumatra, being the if. 
equina, Auct.; but it does not appear to me to he fairly separable. I have 
never seen really fine horns from the eastward of the Bay of BeDgal.”* 

Several individuals of this deor are living in the Zoological Gardens, 
where it has bred for some years. 

Rusa tunepuc, Vigors, (Cemis rusa, S. Muller,) from Sumatra, is 
another well marked species of this group; and C. Moluccensis, Muller, 
from the Moluccas, and G. peronii, Gray, from Timor, are'also considered 
distinct by Dr. Sdnter, though stated by Blyth to bo barely separable 
from the Javanese stag. All three are also living in the London Zoolo¬ 
gical Gardens. 


Gen. Axis, Ham. Smith. 

Char .—One basal and one subterminal snag; beam a good deal bent, 
pale and somewhat smooth. Muffle large, eye-pits large; inguirtol glands; 
feet pits in the hind legs only. Canine teeth in the upper jaw in the 
males only, or in both sexes. Of small or moderate size. Pelage more or 
loss spotted. Tail moderately long. 

221. Axis mnculatus. 

Gkav.—Biyth, Cat 490,-Figd. F. Cuvier, Maramif. ], 98-99.— 
Ccrvus axis, Euxleben. — C. nudipalpebra, Ogii.iiv (melanoid variety).— 
Axis major et medius, Iloncson.— Chital, li.—Chitra or Chitri, in some 
parts; the male, Jhank. — Chatidah, of Bhagulpore .—Boro khotiyA, Beng. 
at Bungpore.— BuriyA, in Goruckpore.— Saraga, Can.— Dupi, Tel.— Vu.pi, 
of Gonds. 
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The Spotted Deeh. 

' .Descr:—Geniyal color yellow or rufous-fawn with numerous-white spots, 
tMd a dark dorsal strealc from the nape to the tail; head brownish and tho 
mfezle dark; chin, throat and neck in front white j lower parts and thighs 
internally, whitish; ears brown externally, white within; tail longisli, white 
beneath., Tho basal tine is directed forwards, and in old individuals has 
often one or two. points near the base. 

Length, about 4| to nearly S feet; height at shoulder 36 to 38 inches. 

Hodgson insists that there are two species of spotted deer, which he 
named respectively, Axis major, and Axis merlins, the latter as being 
intermediate in size to the larger kind, and tire hog-deer, Arris minor 
apud Hodgson. These are ignored by Blyth and Gray, but I am inclined 
to agree with Hodgson in this from my personal knowledge of the spotted 
deer of Malabar and of Central India. When I first saw horns of the 
spotted deer killed in Central India, and subsequently killed it myself, I 
was astonished at their size and their greater smoothness as compared 
with’ specimens of the Southern Indian Axis, and on making the proper 
references, found that Hodgson had distinguished them. From want of 
specimens, however, I am at present unable to point out their specific 
differences except in a general way, and have therefore allowed both to 
stand under Axis maculatus. 

It appears to me very probable that Kelaart’s Axis orgzeus is either 
the same, or a still smaller race of spotted deer. Blyth, indeed, classes 
the Ceylon animal as a variety of tho hog deer, bat states that it is 
somewhat lighter in form, with the menilling more distinct in summer 
vesture, and the horns perhaps longer on the average, with the inner 
prong of the terminal fork branching at a less abrupt angle, all tend¬ 
ing to approximate nearer to Axis maculatus. Now, if these differential 
points be extended a little more, they would tally nearly with the spotted 
deer of Malabar. ■ This animal has the horns much longer than in tho 
hog-deer, slender in make, and rougher externally than those of tho 
deer of Central India, with the bifurcated extremity as described by 
Blyth of the Ceylon deer, and the basal antler longer and more directed 
upwards. I never saw, in tho South of India, any disposition to throw off 
points on tho basal tine ns in the large Axis. It always retains its spotted 
pelage, and is a good deal smaller than the northern deer, standing about 
30 to 34 inches in height, and is- a light and graceful animal, very unlike 
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the hog-deer in habit. As however, I have no specimens, and have lost 
my notes of measurements, &c., I can do no more hero than point out the 4 
supposed difference, and leave it to future observers for., verification. It 
appears (hat I’ennant also long ago distinguished it from the large one., 
calling it the middle-sized Axis. Where Hodgson observed his Ajtfs mediae, 
and what are its peculiar characters and haunts, we are unfortunately 
ignorant. He calls it the Jhao lugna or Laglmna, which would indicate 
that it frequented the sandy beds of rivers, in which the jhow (Tamarix) 
grows, but it is impossible to say whether his Axis medius is the same as 
the Malabar spotted deer or not; but, if really distinct, it very probably 
will be found to be the same, and in that case Hodgson’s name, Axis medius 
would 6tand for the small race, whether identical or otherwise with A. 
oryzeus of Celyon. 

The large spotted-deer is found in many of the forests and jungles in 
Central India, both in hilly ground and level plains, and is very abun¬ 
dant on both sides of the Nerbudda in suitable places; also in many 
localities along the Western Ghats and Eastern Ghats, Northern Circars, 
&c., &c. It is also abundant along the lower and outer ranges of the Sub- 
Himalayas, and in the forests and jungles that extend into the plains, and 
along the course of the large rivers. It is also numerous in the Bengal 
Sunderbuns, but is not found wild on the other side of the Bay of Bengal, 
nor docs it extend into the Punjab. Where numerous, they are very 
gregarious. Early in the morning they may be found feeding in the open 
glades, but soon retire to rest in the more shady and retired spots. 

The Malabar spotted deer occurs in forest all along the Malabar coast, 
coming to open glades or patches of rice land during the night, where it 
commits great depredations, and where it may sometimes be shot early in 
the morning before it has retired to the forest. I have soon herds of- 
above a hundred of these deer at the foot of the Neelgherries, and nearly 
as numerous ones in Malabar, and in the Wynaad. 

The next deer has been separated as a sub-genus, Hyelaphus. 

222. Axis porcinus. 

Cervus apud Zimmerman.—Blyth, Cat. 491.—Figd. F. Cuvier, Mnm- 
mif. 3, 91-92.— C. oryzeus, Kelaaet apud Blyth. — G. dadur, Boyle.— 

C. niger apud Buck. Ham. MSS., dark variety.— Pari, H.— Khar laguna, 
of Nepal Torai.— Sugoria also, in some parts.— Nuthrini haran, in some. 
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jhiftS t)f Bengal, unless this name be properly applied to the small spotted 


Thu Hog-deke. 

Descr .—General color a light chesnut or olive brown, with an eye-spot, 
the margin of the lips, the tail beneath, limbs within, and abdomen white. 
.In summer many assume a paler and more yellow tint, and get a few white 
spots f and the old buck assumes a dark slaty color. The horns resemble 
those of a young spotted deer, with both the basal and upper tines very 
6mall,' the former pointing directly upwards at a very acute angle, and the 
latter directed backwards and inwards, nearly at a right angle, occasionally 
pointing downwards. 

Average length of a full grown buck from 42 to 44 inches, from 
muzzle to root of tail; tail 8; height at shoulder 27 to 28 inches. Aver¬ 
age length of horns 15 to 16 inches. 

The hog-deer is found throughout the Gangetic valley in suitable spots, 
extending to the foot of the hills, and more rarely into Central India. It 
is also found in the Punjab and Sindh, and is abundant in Assam, Sylhet, 
and Burmah. It has been stated to inhabit south Malabar and. Ceylon, but 
the race from the latter country differs somewhat and is probably distinct, 
ahd neither Mr. Blyth nor myself have actually seen specimens from Ma¬ 
labar, though I was resident in north Malabar for some time. It is very 
abundant in Bengal, in many parts near the foot of the Himalayas, in 
Deyra Doon, and near the Ganges, Jumna, Sutlej, and other large rivers, 
frequenting chiefly long grass and jhow jungle. It rarely seeks the 
shelter of forests, though frequenting grassy grounds in open forests and 
open glades in the thicker jungles. It lies sheltered during the day in 
thick patches of long grass, or in thick bushes in the grassy plains, and 
lies very close, often getting up within a few feet of the elephant or 
beaters. It runs with its head low and in a somewhat ungainly manner, 
hence its popular appellation in India of hog-deer. It is not gregarious, 
both sexes lying solitary in general, though at'times two or.-tuoro may bo 
put up together. From the nature of the ground it frequents, liigh 
grass, &o., it is generally shot from off-elephants. It is not very speedy, 
and if it breaks into a patch of open ground can be run down by dogs. 

The buck drops his horns in April generally, and ruts in September 
and October. The young aro beautifully spotted. 



Both this and the spotted-deer are living in the Zoological Gardens, 
and have bred then 1 . 

Gen. Cervulos, Blainville. • .< 

Syn. Stgloctros, Smith ; Muntjacus, Guay. * c 

Char .—Ilorns raised on high hairy pedicles, with only one small basal 
snag. Largo canines in the ppper jaiv in both sexes; muffle large; two 
conspicuous longitudinal facial creases; tail rather shoTt; eye-pits very? 
large and mobile; large fect-pits in the hind-feet; no inguinal pits ; no 

The muntjacs are deer of' small size, inhabiting dense forests, and are 
peculiar to the Indian kingdom. By their long canines and small antlers 
they be said to form a link to the Mosrhidce, or musk-deer, but they do 
not, T think, enter that family as Blyth has placed them. 

223. Oervulus aureus. 

Ham. Smith.— C. vaginalis, Bqiidaert apnd Blyth, Cat. 492.— C.. 
ratwa, Hodgson, As. Res. XVIII. 130, with figure.— C. slyloceros apud 
Ooilby, Boyle’s Ill. Bot. Himal. pi. 5 f. 2.— C. albipes, Wagler.— C. 
munljac, apud Klliot, Cat. 53.— C. moschalue, Blainville apud Hors- 
field, Cat. 27G.— Muntjaeus vaginalis, Gray, Cat. Mamm., and Cat. 
Hodgson’s Coll.— Kakur, II., throughout Northern India.— Maya, Beng., 
in Rungpore.— Ratwa, Nopal.— Karsiar, Bhot.— Sikkd or Sfiku, Lepck.— 
Gutra and Gvtn (m. and l) of Gonds, in Central India.— Bekra or-Bc&uy 
Malir.— Kan-kuri, Can.— Kuhd-gori, Tel.— Jungli-bakra, vulgo of Mussul¬ 
mans of Southern India, hence the name of jungle sheep in the Madras 
.Presidency. Barking-deer of sportsmen in Bengal; rib-faced deer of 
Pennant; red hog-deer in Ceylon. 

The Rib-faced or Barking Deer. 

Vcscr .—Color a bright rufous-bay; limbs internally, pubio region, and 
tail beneath, white; chin aftd lower jaw whitish; some white spots in 
front of the fetlocks of all four legs; facial creases dark brown. 

Average length of mnlo feet; tail 7; height 26 to 28inches; horn 
8 to 10 inches. 

The doo is a little smaller, and has bristly black tufts of hair on a 
knob in the spot where the horns of the buck are. 
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It iS yet undecided whether the Kakur of Indie is distinct from the 
muntjao of Java and Malayano. Blyth, in hib Catalogue, has considered 
them the same, as Elliot had previously. Horsfield, in his Catalogno 
of Mammalia, puts them distinct, but says that the specific distinctions 
arc by no. means strongly marked. Scliinz, in his Synopsis Mamm., gives 
three species from continental India, viz., C. styloceros of Boyle's Iilue- 
tions, and C. ratted, Hodgson, both from the Himalayas; and C. albipes 
from Poonnh; all of which he considers distinct from C. muntjac of 
Malayano; Gray also considered the Malayan race distinct, stating that 
it wob generally darker than the Indian animal. Dr. Sclater, from obser¬ 
vation of the living animals in menageries, says that they appear suffi¬ 
ciently distinct; and this is the view I have long taken. 

The rib-faced deer is found in all the thick jungles and forests of India, 
from the extreme south to the Himalayas, and from a low level to 8,000 
or 9,000 feet in the Himalayas. It is most abundant in hilly countries, 
and it is quite a forest animhl, only coming to the skirts of the woods 
morning and evening to graze. It is a solitary animal, very rarely even 
two being found together. It carries its head and neck low, and as its 
hind quarters are high, its action in running is peculiar and not very 
elegant, somewhat resembling the pace of a sheep, hence its popular but 
very erroneous name in Southern India. “ It has,” says Hodgson, “ no 
powers of sustained speed and extensive leap, but is unmatched for flexi¬ 
bility and power of creeping through tangled underwood. It has, indeed, 
a weasel-like flexibility of spine and limbs, enabling them to wend on 
without kneeling, even when there is little more than 6 inches? of perpen¬ 
dicular passage room, thus escaping their great enemy the wild dog." 

In the Himalayas, near paijeeling, two or three bowmen with three or 
four common hill dogs, will often chase one to death in an hour or 60. 
I have seen it hunted with fox hounds on the Neelghorries, and run down ' 
with tolerable case, the woods there being very open, and if it be driven 
out of the woods a greyhound will quickly pnll it down. It is easily 
stalked, and on the Himalayas many are killed during the winter when 
the snow is on the ground. It gets its name of barking-deer from its 
call, which is a land of short bark like that of the fox, but louder, and it 
may bo heard In the jungles it frequents both by day and by night. Colo¬ 
nel Markham 6ays that, “ ns it runs a curious rattling noiso may often be 
heard like that from two pieces of loose bono knocked together sharply.” 
It is excellent venison, but rarely carries any fat. 

2 H 



906 Moscum-E. ' 

Its tongue is veiy long and extensile, and it often Hairs its whole face 
with it. Hodgson states 'that the vertebra! of the back and nock are 
very mobile, and the spinous processes of the dorsal vertebra: are unusual¬ 
ly short and of uniform height, the humerus and femur are nearly as long 
respectively as the radius and ulna, and the metacarpus and metatarsus 

Dr. Sclater say* that the Cervulus vaginalis of Java and Sumatra is a 
larger and finer auimal than the India Cervulus. Another species is 
recorded from China, C. Jieevcsii, Ogilby. 

The deer found in America constitute a peculiar group, placed by Blyth 
in a distinct sub-family, but without a name. One group has the horns 
considerably branched, and to this belong the Virginian and Mexican 
deer, Cariacus virginianus and C. mcxicanus: and a peculiar group are called 
Brockets, having the horn simple, Coassus of Gray. 

The little roe-deer of Scotland, Capreolus europams, is the type of the 
sub-family Capreolinre. It is 6tatcd to be monogamous, wants the eye- 
pits, and has a very short tail. An allied species is found in Northern 
and Central Asia, G. pygargus , Pallas, somewhat larger and with longer 


Fam. Moschidzi. Musk-deer. 

Without horns. Canines in the upper jaw; feet very much cloven and 
large false hoofs. 

This group includes the musk-deer and the mouse-deer. They are 
mostly of small size with very slender limbs, and are found in the - Indian 
region and Northern Asia. They are stated to differ from other deer in 
possessing a gall-bladder. 

Gen. Moscnus, Linnams. 

Char .—Canines in both sexes, very long and slender in the male; false 
hoofs very large, acute, touching the ground. Muffle large; no eye-pits 
nor feet-pits, nor inguinal pits; a posteal calcic tuft; hair exceedingly 
rough, long and bristly. 

This genus comprises tho true musk-deer, celebrated as producing the 
musk of commerce and medicine. ' 

224. Moselrus moschiferus. 

LrsNZtus.— Bi.yth, Cat. 498.— M. salvratus, M. chrysogaster, and M. 
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kucoyastcr, Hodgson ?— Kasturd, H .—Rous or Boos aud Kasluri, Kash¬ 
mir.—Ziiimd Uw&, in Tibet.— Rib-jo, in Ladak.— Bind, in Kunawur. 

The Musk-deer. 

Doscr .—Color usually dark fuscous-brown, paler boneatk, the hairs being 
long and harsh, with hoary rings and a black tip; ears internally and 
chin whitish; ears large and erect; tail very short, hairy in females, almost 
naked with a tuft of hair at the end in males. 

Length of male nearly 3 feet; height 22 to 23 inches. 

The color varies a great deal, perhaps according to ago and season. 
Markham describes it as a dark speckled brownish-gray, nearly black on 
the hind quarters, edged down the inside of the thighs with reddish 
yellow, the throat, belly and legs lighter gray. Hodgson describes his 
chrysogastcr as bright sepia-brown above, sprinkled with golden red ; orbitar 
region, lining and base of ears, whole body below and insides of limbs, 
rich golden red or orange ; a dark brown patch on the buttocks; legs 
fulvescent. Adams says, “ others are yellowish-white all over, the upper 
parts with the belly and inner side of the thighs white.” One I got in 
Kashmir had the back sepia-brown with grizzled gray spots in lines on 
the back; head more or less grizzled, edges and insides of ears, rump, tail, 
lower parts and limbs, grizzled gray, very pale and almost white on the 
rump and tail; posterior limbs with a dark brown stripe as far as the 
knee. The young are spotted with white. 

The hairs are long, thick, bristly, very thick-set, white at the base and 
for more than half their length. The canines of tho male are about 3 
inches long, about as thick as a goose quill. The tail of the male has 
a peculiar gland, the secretion from which glues the hairs together. The 
legs are long and slender, and the toes long and pointed, with the false 
hoofs very long, touching the ground. 

The musk-deer is found throughout tho Himalayas, always at great 
elevations, in summer rarely below 8,000 feet, and ns high as tho limits of 
forest. It oxtendB through the Himalayas to Central and Northern Asia, 
ns far as Siberia. 

Hodgson says that the musk-deer is “ solitary, living in retired spots 
near roeks, or in the dopths of tho forests. They leap well but cannot 
climb nor descend slopes well.® They rut in winter, and prodiico one or 
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two young, usually in the cleft of a rock. In bix weeks the young can 
shift for themselves, nml arc driven off by the mother. Tlloy can procreato 
ore they arc a year old. They arc easily tamed." 

Colonel Markham says Unit the musk-deer is exclusively a forest 
animal, keeps much to the same ground, and makes a sort of form, likotho 
hare, to lie on in the sun. It usually runs in bounds on all fours, and 
often makes most astonishing bounds, occasionally 60 feet on a gentle elope 
for several successive leaps, jumping over considerable buBkes at each 
bound. Adams too states that, “ its mode of progression is performed 
by series of jerking leaps." It is wonderfully sure-footed, and over rocky 
and precipitous ground perhaps has no equal. It appears to eat but little, 
chiefly grasses and lichens. If twins are produced the two arc kept apart, 
it being very solitary in its habits, even in infancy. The musk is milky 
for the first year or two, afterwards granular: the dung of the males 
smells of musk, but the body does not, and females do not in the slightest 
degree. The flesh is dark-rod and not musky, and the young is Considered 
to be the best venison in India. 

The musk deer is much sought after for its musk, many being shot 
and snared annually. A good musk-pod is valued at from 10 to 15 
rupees. The musk as sold is often much adulterated with blood, liver, &e. 
One ounce is about the average produce of the pod. 

A few anatomical details of great interest by Dr. Campbell are here 

“ The musk bag lies at the end of the penis, and might be termed a prte- 
putial bag. It is globular, about. 1| inch in diameter, and hairy, with a 
hole in the centre about the diameter of a lead pencil, from which the se¬ 
cretion can he squeezed. The orifice of the urethra lies near this, a little 
posteriorly. Round the margin of the opening of the gland is a circle of 
small glandular looking bodies. The musk when fresh is soft, not unlike 
moist gingerbread. 

“ The anus is surrounded by a ring of soft hairs, the 6kin under which is 
perforated by innumerable small pores, secreting an abominably offensive 
stuff, which pressure brings out like honey. The scrotum is round and 
naked. 

“ There is, besides, a peculiar organ or gland on the tail, which indeed 
is composed almost wholly of it. The tail of the male is triangular, nude 
above, thick, greasy, partially covered with short hair below and with a 
mft of hairs at the end, glued together by a viscid liquor. It has two 
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large elliptical porea beneath basal and lateral, the edges of which are some¬ 
what mobile, and the fluid, which appears to be continually secreted, has 
a peculiar and rather offensive odour. The liver consists of a single lobe, 
and the gall bladder is constantly present." 

The nert group have the canines much shorter, and want the musk-bag. 
They form the family Tragulidco of some authors. They are peculiar 
to the Indian region, and are among the smallest ruminants known. 
The most typical form, Tragulus, Bennett, is found in the Malayan 
peninsula and islands. It has the hinder part of the metatarsus bald and 
callous. Our province contains one member of this group, slightly differ¬ 
ing from Tragulus. 

Gen. Memimna, Gray. 

Char. —Canines only in the males, small, not exserted; false hoofs of 
ordinary niake and size; tail very short: ears moderate; hinder edgo 
of metatarsus covered with hair; no eye-pits nor groin-pits nor feet-pits. 

These are animals of very small size and with the hairs smooth. Their 
limbs are exceedingly slender, and their hind quarters are high, causing 
their action to be very inelegant. They frequent only the thickest forests. 
But one species is known. 

225. Memimna indica. 

Gray.—Blyth, Cat. 494.— Maschas memimna, Erxlebien, Elliot, 
Cat. 50.— Moschiola mimenoides, Hodgson. — Pisuri, Pisora, Pisai, H. 
and Mnhr.— Mugi, in Central India.— Jitri haran, Beng.— Qandvia, of 
Ooria5.— Tar, of Holes.— Kuru-pandi, Tel. 

The Mouse-deer. 

Dcscr. —Above olivaceous mixed with yellow gray; white below ; sides 
of the body with yellowish white linos formed of interrupted spots, tho 
upper rows of which are joined to those of the opposite side by some 
transverse spots; cars reddish-brown. ' 

Length of body about 22 to 23 inches; tail lh ; height 10 to 12 
inches; weight 5 to 6 U)s. 

Tho color of this mouse-deor varies somewhat in different localities.* 

• Tho notoJn Blyth’flCfttnlosue, p. lfifl, placed otter ihla epcolcn, bolonci: to tlio bsrWnR door, 
md riiontt bo placed in tL*o p:e7lou-» nttcr C. Hebron. 
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The Indian mouse-deer is found in nil the largo forests of India from' 
the extreme! south to the foot of tho Himalayas, but it does no't occur at 
auy great elevation, and I have rarely seen it from higher altitude than 
about 2,000 feet. It is much more abundant in the south of India than 
towards the north, and is certainly rare in the Himalayan Terai. It is 
not included among the list of Hodgson's Collections, presented to tho 
British Museum, but Blyth says he lias seen it from Nepal, and certainly 
Mr. Hodgson named it as above. I made many enquiries about it in vari¬ 
ous parts near the foot of the hills, but could get no precise information 
as to its actually occurring there. It is unknown in the countries to the 
eastward of the Bay of Bengal. It abounds in the forests of Malabar, and 
also occurs in some of the denser portions of the woods of the Eastern 
Ghats. It is by no means rare in Central India, and Tickell has given 
some interesting details of its habits, from which I have taken the sub¬ 
sequent account. 

The animal walks on the tips of its hoofs, which gives the legs a rigid 



go out much about tho fall of the leaf, as its sharp hoofs penetrate the 
leaves which clog its movemeuts. They rut in June and July, and the 
female brings forth two young towards the end of the rains, or beginning 
of the cold weather. 

The mouse-deer is timid but easily domesticated, and has bred in con- 

Four or Eve species of Tragulm are known from the Malayan province, 
one of which, Tragulus kanchil , occurs as high north as the Tennsserim 

We next come to tho numerous and important tribe ol the hollow- 
horned ruminants, Cavicornia of some, to which belong, cattle, goat, sheep, 
and antelope. In all these the horn consists of a conical bony process 
of the frontal bone, covered by a r sheath of homy matter which is per¬ 
manent, and is mostly present in both sexes. Their dentition is tho samo 
ns that of deer. They form one family. 

Fam. BoviDiE. 

Canines rarely present. Homs in both sexes, or in the males only, 
composed of a bony nucleus or core, and a persistent horny sheath; 









:mi)£He ; generally present. Feet-pits usually in all four feet. Inguinal 
pits in some; eye-pits usually present. Four matnmre in most. 

This family comprises antelope, goats, and cattle, which may form as 
many sub-families. They are entirely wanting in South America and 
Australia. 

Sub-fam. ANTiLoniNa:, Antelopes. 

Horns in both sexes or only in the males. Bye-pits in all, and feet-pits 
in most. The bony nucleus of the horn is generally solid, and often has 
a sinus at the base within. The bonis are seated below the crest of tlm 
frontals, and are usually considerably apart at the base. There arc in¬ 
guinal pits in many, and the muffle is often wanting. The mamma; are 
in most oases four. The occipital plane of the skull forms an obtuse angle 
with the frontal plane. They resemble deer in the lightness of their make, 
hut they are of still more slender form, with finer limbs, and possess 
still greater speed, but physiologically they are far removed from them.* 
Their hah is generally finer and more smooth than in deer. 

The boms of antelopes arc variously bent, usually ringed at the base, 
and round and smooth at the tip, situated well forwards, almost over tho 
edge of the orbits. They are never branched, except in one species, tho 
prong-horned antelope of North America, which, by its harsh hair and 
tail, evidently forms a sort of link between the antelope and deer, and 
which, I have noticed, has been removed by a recent writer to the deer 
family. One small group has four boras. The eye is usually very largo, 
deep brown or almost black, contrasting with the light eye of tho Caprinte. 
It is situated at the upper margin of the forehead, remote from the 
nostrils. The bead is lengthened owing to the elongation of the nasal 
bones; the ears are seated well back and are long. Antelope mostly live 
in more or less numerous herds, and are found chiefly in the old continent, 
by far the greatest number being from Africa, with many types. 

Antelopes have been variously grouped. Blyth, in his Catalogue, distri¬ 
butes them in the sab-families, Tragclaphincc , Cephutophina:, Adenotiiuc, and 
Antclopinac, of which the first and the last alono have representatives of 
the Indian Fauna. Taking their habits as well ns structure, the Indian 
membors of this sub-family may be classed into bush antelope and desert 
antelope. 

Bush-antelope, Tragclaphina; apud Blyth. 

Homs smooth, unknotted, 6piral in 6ome; females usually without 
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horns ; muzzle bovine ; four tents ; usually white ringed markings above the 
hoofs, and many with white spots on the face and body. 

There are two types of this group in India, and many in Africa, tbo 
white markings being most highly developed in an African antelope, 
Tragclaphns scriptus. The Indian species both frequent jungly ground. 

Gen. Poutax, C. II. Smith. 

Syn. Damalis. 

Char. —Horns only in males, short, recurved, distant, smooth; eyo-pit 
rather small; upper lip broad, ample; nostrils approximate; tail long, 
tufted ; a short erect mane, and a tuft of hairs on the throat of the male. 
Of large size. 

There is a slight pit in front of the orbit, and anterior to this a small 
longitudinal fold in the. middle of which there is a pore, through which 
exudes a yellow secretion from the gland beneath. In the only, species of 
this genus the hack is rather short, and slopes downwards from tiie high 
withers, and the neck is deep and compressed like that of a horse! 

226. Portaz pictus. 

Antilope apud Pallas. —Figured F. CtrviEn, Mamm. 8, 100-101.— A. 
tragocame/us, Pallas.—Ulytii, Cat. 512.— Damalis risia, II. Smith.— 
Elliot, Cat. 57.— Tragelaphus liippclaphus, Ogilby. — So: or Rojh, H., 
in Northern India.— Ru-i, Mahr. and H., in the south.— Nil-gai, generally; 
the male often called simply Nil or Lil. — Gtirayi and G&riya, of Gonda. 
— Maravi, Can.— M&ni-poii, Tel. 

The Nil-gai. 

Dcscr.— Male of an iron-grny color; lips, chin, lower surface of the 
tail, stripes inside the ears, rings on the fetlocks, and abdomen, white; 
head and limbs tinged with sepia-brown ; mane, throat tuft, and tip of tail, 
black. 

The female is a good deal smaller than the male, and tawny or light 
brown. 

Length of a male about 6^ to 7 feet; height at the shoulder 4 feet 
4 inches to 41 feet; horns 8 to 9 inches, rarely 10 ; ear 7, very brond; tail 
18 to 21 inches. 

The Nil-gai is found throughout India, from noar the foot of the Himala¬ 
yas to the extreme south of Mysore, but is raro to tho north of the 
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Ganges,. and also in tbe extreme south of India. It is most nbtmdant in 
in Central India, and in the country between tho Jumna and Sutlej, but is 
rave in the Punjab, according to Adam?. It does not occur in Ceylon, 
n’£r in Assam or tbe countries to tbe east of the Bay of Bengal. 

It frequents thin forests, and low jungleB, and is oftendound in tolera¬ 
bly open plabis with only a few scattered bushes. It does, not affect a 
hilly country, but does not. avoid low bills clad with thin forest. It is 
indifferent to tbe sun, except during the hottest weather. It associates 
in small herds, varying from 7 or 8, to' 20 and upwards. It appears to go 
at a lumbering ungainly pace, yet it requires a goofi horse and a hard ran 
to overtnke one, and tho only way to succeed certainly, is to press the ani¬ 
mal with the utmost speed at first and blow him. 

Tiie Nil-gai is not much sought after by the Indian sportsman, nor is 
its flesh highly esteemed, yet at times it is excellent and juicy, and gives 
a good beef steak. 

It is often caught young and becomes very tame, many being allowed 
to wander about at large. They are apt however’to get vicious at times. 
It browzes a good deal, and is very fond of many kinds of fruit. Mr. 
Elliot says that those he kept used to drop on their knees to feed, and 
attacked and defended themselves by butting with the lipad. A very dark, 
almost black one, was lately seen by mone than one sportsman near Ura- 
balla. Blyth, Ogilby, and other naturalists, consider that the Nil-gai was 
probably the hippelaplius of Aristotle, and not the Somber-doer, which 
opinion I quite endorse. 


c Gen. Tetraceros, Leach. 

Char .—Horns in the males only, erect, slightly bent forwards at the 
tip, round, subulate, slightly ringed at the base, situated far back on the 
frontal bone; an additional pair of small horns situated between the orbits, 
short, conical, sometimes replaced by a mere bony knob; eye-pit moderate, 
linear; muffle largo; feet-pits in th ( e hind-feet only ; no iDguinnl pits; 
canines in tho males; four mammas in the females. 

Tho form of those animals is not so elegant ns that of tho true antelope, 
and their hair is harsher. They frequent jungles and thin forest, and do 
not associate in herds, hut are monogamous, and often found in pairs. 

This genus is strictly Indian, and thorn is only one well marked species 
known. 

2 H 
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227. Tetraceros quadricomis. 

Antilnpe apml Bi.ainvu.le.—Bi.ytii, Cat. 013.—Figured F. Cuvier, 
Manim. 3, 9!).— A. chickara, Hmidwicke, Linn. Trane. XIV. pi. 16.— T. 
slriaticornis, Leach.—7'. iodes, Hodgson, Calc. J. N. H. VUI. 88, with 
fig.— T. paccefoit, Hodgson'.— A. svb-qvadricornutus,' Elliot, Cat. 66, 
variety i—Chmfka and Chousingha, ll.-Bckm, Mahr.— Bhirki, at Sau- 
gor. —Bhirkura (the male) and Bhir (the female), of Northern Gonds.— 
Bhirvl, of Bhecls.— Kotri, in Bustar.— Kurus, of Bustar Gonds.— Kond- 
guti, Can.— Konda-gori, Tel.—Vulgo, Jangli bakra, H., in the Deccan. 

Tiie Four-horned Antelope. 

Descr. —Color an uniform brownish bay above, beneath lighter, and 
whitish inside the limbs and in the middle of the belly; forelegs dark, ’ 
also the muzzle and edge of the ears, which are white within, with long 
hairs ; fetlocks dark within, with more or less distinct whitish^ings. 

Length from 40 to.42 inches; tail 5; ear 4J; height at shoulder 2 
feet to 2G inches ; at the croup a little higher. Anterior horns up to 1£ 
inches; posterior horns 4 to 6. ^ 

The color varies a good deal acccording to locality, Some are much 
browner than others; many are light fawn with a darker shade on the back 
and bind quarters, and some are very palojyellowislr fawn. The anterior 
horns vary much in development. Those in the South of India generally 
have rarely more than a knob or corneous tip, which often falls off, leaving 
a black callous skin. Many from the North of India have the anterior 
horns well developed, tfiick, conic and straight, not exceeding inches 
in length. The posterior horns are nearly straight, or c,urve very slightly 
forwards at the tip, and have three or four wrinkles .at their base. 

Hodgson separated A. chickara from quadricarnis, and named two addi¬ 
tional species, but these now are all looked on as identical. 

I was at one time strongly inclined to consider Mr. Elliot’s species 
distinct from the northern animal, as all those which I procured from the 
Eastern Ghats, had only a vestige of an anterior horn, and were very pale 
colored, but in deference to Mr. Blytli’s matured opinion I have followed 
him jn uniting them. The four-liorncd antelope is found throughout 
all India, to which it is exclusively limited,.not being known in Ceylon nor 
the countries to the oast of the Bay of Bengal. It frequents jungly hills 
and open forests in the plains, not occurring in the dense woods of Malabar, 
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no* in lower Bengal. It abounds in the hills of the Eastern Ghats from 
near Madras northwards, whence it extends over all the wooded parts of 
Central India; and on the west is found in parts of Mysore, and in the 
jungles that border the Western Ghats. It is unktiown in the valley of 
the Ganges, but occurs at the foot of tlje Himalayas, in the more open 
forests.. It is said by Adams to occur, though rare, in the Western 
Punjab and Sindh. 

The Chousingha never frequents open plains, but may be seen in open 
glades in the forests, and in bushy ground aj; the Skirts of denser woods, 
and is always found single or in pairs, being strictly monogamous. Rare¬ 
ly I have seen five or six scattered not far from each other. It is not 
• a mountain animal, but is quite at home on rocky and jungly hills. 
_ When first disturbed it sometimes bounds off in a succession of short 
leaps, but generally runs with its neck low. It is stated to rut (in Central 
India) during the rains, and the female to bring forth her young in the 
cold weattfer. 

The specific name, Chickara, applied to this antelope by Hardwicke, is 
quite erroneous, as that name is throughout all India applied to the Indian 



the Koodoo, Strepsiceros kudu; the harnessed antelope, the Grysbok, Klip- 
springer, and many others, all from Africa. No other Asiatic form is 

The next group is that of the true antelope, or antelope of the desert, 
restricted Antilopinie of Blyth. They have more or less ovine muzzle, 
and ringed horns, generally present in the femalo also. They occur both 
in Asia and Africa. The teats of the female are generally only two in 
'number.-. The two best known Indian antelope belong to- this group. 

Gen. AttTii.orE, Linmcus (restricted). 

Char. —Homs in the males only, long, -annulatcd with strong rings, tho 
tip smooth, spirally fovisted, approximate at the base; no muffle; eye- 
pits moderate, somewhat linear; no canines; large inguinal pits; feet-pits 
present; small knee-brushes; female with two mammte. 

228, Antilope teoartica. 

Aldeovakd.— rBLYTti, Cat. 528.— A. ccrvicapru, Pallas, and Ei-liot, 
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Cat. 64.—Figured Haiidwjcke, III. Ind. Zool., and .F. CnviEn, Mairim. 
3, 102-103.— Mitya, Sansc.— Mitya, the male, and Hama, the fomalc, of 
(some Hindus.— Haran, male, and Ilamin, female, H. and generally; also 
Malm.— Harm, in Bengal.—The blade buck called Kalwit, H., and jphan- 
dayat, Muhr.— Guria or Guria, jn Tirlioot, the male being called H&ld .— 
Kdlsar and Baoti, male and female, in Behar.— BurUa, in Bhagulpore.— 
Baroul and Sonin, in Nepal.— Chigri, Can.— Irri, the male, and Lcdi, the 
female (but also applied to both), Tel.; also Jinka, Tel (generic name).— 
Alali, male, and Gandoli, female, of Baoris. 

Tiie Indian Antelope. 

Dcscr. —Horns long, diverging, with five flexures in old individuals; 
rings strong at the base, tip smooth ; color of adult male rich dark glossy ty 
brown color above and on the sides, beneath and inside of the limbs white; 
hind head, nape, and back of neck hoary-yellowish ; nose ond.lips, and a 
large mark round the eyes white. 

Length about 4 feet to root of tail which is 7 inches; height at shoulder 
32 inches; ear 5i. Horns from 20 to 27 inches long, 9 to 81 inches 
divergent at tip. , 

The female is somewhat less and is pale yellowish fawn-color above,' 
white beneath and inside the limbs, and with a pale streak from the 
shoulder to the haunch. 

“ The horns of the males in the Southern Mahratta country,” says Mr. 
Elliot, “seldom exceed 19 or'20 inches in length. The largest I have 
seon was 22 inches with four flexures in the spiral twist; but I saw a pair 
from Hydrabad 24 inches long with five flexures and fifty rings, and 
another pair from Kattywar, which wero 25 inches.” In many parts of 
Central and Northern India, the average length of the horns of black 
buck exceeds those of Southern India, and in Hurriana, and especially 
in the country between the Sutlej and Hissar, horns of .23 and 2-1 inches 
are by no means uncommon, and I have seen them only 22 inches long 
with more than five flexures. I have seen several pairs 26 inches long, 
and heard of others 27, and I heard of one pair killed in the Deccan 
that were said* to be close upon 30 inches. 'Bhe horns vary much in the 
size of the rings, in the degree of spiral twist, and in divergence. Three 
instances of females wit!) horns are how on record. They were however 
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tliiuvaud much curved, “gyring round like* 1 those of On's wnmon One 
buck is also’ mentioned in which one of the horns curved round, and 
Blyth suggested that the testis of that side had probably been injured. 
_ This beautiful antelope is found throughout India in suitable localities, 
nnd does not occur out of our province. It is rare in Bengal, a few only 
extending into Purueah and Dinagepore, north of the Oranges; and it docs 
not occur in the richly wooded Malabar coast. It is abundant in the 
Deccan, in parts of the Doab between the .Jumna and Ganges, also in 
Hurrinnn, Bajpootana, and neighbouring districts. It is found in thu 
Punjab, but does not cross the Indus. I have seen larger herds in tho 
neighbourhood of Jalna, in the Deccan, than anywhere else, occasionally 
some thousands together, with black bucks in proportion. Now and 
then, Dr. Scott informs me, they have observed in the Government cattle 
farm at Hissar in herds calculated ^at 8,000 to 10,000. Generally 
throughout the country, smaller herds are more common, where one black 
buck is accompanied by his harem of ten to twenty does or even more. 
With these herds younger bucks that have not turned black are occasionally 
seen, the lord of the herd driving qff the other bucks as soon as they begin 
to turn black. 

Mr. Elliot says, “ the rutting season commences about February or 
March, but fawns are seen of all ages at every season. During the spring 
(■months the buck often separates a particular doe from the herd, and will 
not suffer hhr to join it again, cutting her off and intercepting every 
attempt to mingle with the rest. Tho two are often found alone also, 
but on being followed always rejoin the herd. 

“ When a herd is met with and alarmed tho does bound away for a 
6liort distance and then turn round to take a look, the buck follows more 
leisurely, and generally brings up tho rear. Before they are much fright¬ 
ened they always bound or spring,-and a large herd going off in this way 
is ono.of the finest sights imaginable. But when at speed tho gallop is 
like that of any other animal. • Some of the herds aro so largo that'one 
buck has from 50 to 60 does, and the young bucks driven from these largo 
fiock6 are found wandering in separate herds, somotimes containing ns 
many as 80 individuals of different ages. 

“ They 6bow somo ingenuity in avoiding danger. In pursuing a buck 
onco into a Hold of toor, I suddenly lost sight of him, nnd found after a 
long 6onrch that he had dropt down among tho grain, and lay concenlod 
with his head oloso to (Ito ground. Coming on another occasion upon a 



buck and doe with a young fawn, the whole party took to flight, hut the fawn 
being very young, the old ones endeavoured to make it lie down. Find¬ 
ing howev er Unit it persisted in running after them, the buck turned roftnd 
and repeatedly knocked it over in a cotton field until it lay still, when 
they ran oil' endeavoring to attract my attention. Young fawns are 
frequently found concealed aud left quite by themselves.” 

When a herd goes away on the approach of danger, if any of the 
dues arc lingering behind, the buck comes up and drives thpm off after the 
others, acting as whipper-in, and never allowing one to drop behind. 
Bucks may often be seen lighting, and are then so intently engaged, their 
heads often locked together by the horns, that they may be approached 
very close before the common dangor causes them to separate. Bucks 
with broken horns are often met with caused by fights; and X have heard of 
bucks being sometimes caught in this way, some nooses being attached to 
the bonis of a tame one. I have twice seen a wounded antelope pursued by 
greyhounds drop suddenly into a small ravine, and lie close tq the ground, 
allowing the dogs to pass over it without noticing, and hurry forward. 
This antelope, and indeed all the Indian species, have the habit of 
always dropping their dung in the same spot. 

Buck-shooting is one of the favorite sports of India, and gives fine 
opportunities for testing the skill of the sportsman. Where they are very 
abundant and the ground is favorable, shots can generally bo had with a s ■ 
little trouble in stalking, at from 100 to 150 yards, and sometimes closer; 
but, in very open ground, shooting must be practised at from 200 to 300 
yards. During the heat of the day antelope usually lie down to rest and 
and chew the cud, and a single one may then often be stalked successfully, 
hut if there is a herd, one of the females is always on the alert. 

A wounded antelope give's occasionally an ex cellent course with grey¬ 
hounds, and I have known one with a broken fore-leg get away from 
half-bred dogs in the middle of the day when the sun was rather powerfnl. 
Spearing a wounded buck off horseback* is rather exciting work, and I 
have known one, also with a broken leg, give a ran of three miles before 
be was overhauled, and that on tolerably good ground. Greyhounds are 
very keen after a wounded antelope, and occasionally get savage and fight 
over it when pulled down, seeming to take pleasure in sniffing and biting 
at the groin-pits. 

Very rarely good greyhounds have pulled down this antelope nnwoimdod, 
on ordinary ground; but there ore at least three localities where this coursing 
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asoft'l&'be practised successfully. One at Pooree, on "the east coast, south 
of-’Cutfaclc, where the antelope are found in the morning on an extensive 
plain of heavy sand, and if the dogs are slipped favorably, they arc some¬ 
times pulled down before they can get on to hard ground. Another is 
in the desert near Sirsa, where the ground is entirely sandy. The third 
locality is at Point Calymcre, also on the east coast, very far south, not far 
from Triohinopoly, where there is a tract of Cue pasture land always 
green and elastic, and on which first-rate English dogs have repeatedly 
pulled down blacj: buck. I rather think that the antelope here are in 
somewhat soft condition, the grass being always green, and that from this 
eause they are more easily caught than elsewhere. During the rains, 
indeed, if antelope are found in the fields where the soil is very soft 
heavy, they fall an easy prey to good,dogs. 

The venison of this antelope is at limes excellent., the meat very 1 
grained, but not fat. Colonel "W. Campbell says, that of old bucks is 
finitely superior to that of young ones. If taken young this ante 
becomes very tame, arid will follow its owDer about, or wander forth by 
itself all day and return at evening, i have often seen one accompany¬ 
ing a regiment on the line of march. 

This antelope is living in the Zoological Gardens, in London. A large 
herd of them is kept in the park round Government house, at Madias. 
It is one of the constellations of the Indian zodiac, and is sacred to 
Chandra. There is no other species of this genus. 

Gen. Gazella, II. Smith. 

Syn. Tragops, Hodgson (partly). 

Char .—Horns rather short, lyrate, ringed, approximate atthdbase, 
diverging at tile tip, present in the female but very small; ears long, 
acuminate; tail moderate; eye-pits small, obliquely transverse,; groin- 
pits distinct; largo feet-pits in all feet; knees tufted, and calcic tuft 
posteal. 

This genus comprises the gazelles, so called from tho Arabic word, 
Al-gkazal, tho name of the Anliiopa dorcas. They are animals of rather 
small size, with large eyes and very nctivo and graceful, inhabiting bare, 
and desert countries, chiefly in Africa, Arabia and Persia, one species at 
least extending to India. Several species aro known. 
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Hodgson separated tho Indian gazelle under the generis name ■ ot 
Tragaps, 1ml on erroneous grounds, as the eye-pits (on tlio nhnenco of 
which ho grounded his genus) arc present, though small. 

229. Gazella Bennettii. 

Antilopc apud Sykes, Cat.— Blytii, Cat. 533.— A. arabica npud 
Elliot, Cat. 55.— A. ih.rcns, var. Sundevall.— A. Christii Gray7 —A. 
hazenna, Is. Gboffiioy, Voy. Jacquemont, Zool. pi. VI.— Chik&ra, H., 
throughout India.— Kal-punch , II., and KaUsipi, Malir.i i. e., black-tail.— 
Tisia, Can.; also Sudan and Mudari, Can.— Burudu-jinka , Tel.— Porsya, 
male, and Chari, female, of Baons.— Ilazenm, near Chittor in Mnlwa 
(Jacquemont): —Ravine-doer of sportsmen in Bengal.—Goat-antelope in 
Bombay and Madras. “ 

The Indian Gazelle. 

Descr.— Color above deep fawn hroivn, darker where it joins tho white 
on the sides and buttocks ; chin, breast, lower par|s and buttocks behind 
white; tail, knee tufts and fetlocks behind black; a dark brown spot 
on the nose, and a dark line from the eyes to the mouth, bordered by a 
light one above. 

Length of a buck 3£ feet; tail 8i infchea; height 26 at shoulder 28 
at the croup ; car C inches; head 9 ; horns 12 to 13. • 

The horns vary much in thickness and lyrat.ion. I have seen several 14. 
inches long with 23 rings; but Adams states that he has seen them in the 
Punjab 18 inches ;* as a rule very few exceed 14 inches, and most are 
below this. The tip sometimes curves much forward. The horns of the 
female are small, rarely longer than 6 inches, usually 4 to 5, slender, slight¬ 
ly wrinkled at the. base, inclining backwards with the tip bent forwards. 

The Indian Gazelle is found throughout India in suitable localities, 
unknown in lower Bengal and the Malabar coast, and most abundant in 
tho desert parts of Rajpootana, Humana, and Sindh. It is never found 
in forest country, nor in districts having a damp climate, but is often met 
with in low thorny jungle. Asa rule, however, it prefers the open bare 
plains, or low rocky hills or sand-hills; and a barren country to a richly 
cultivated one. It occurs generally -,in small herds, rarely more than 7 
or 8, except in the extreme north-west, where I have seen 20 or more 

difforent epccicn Ib meant. 
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together.. Usually I think there are several bucks if tlie herd is largo, but 
the ■J'tmng bxpelled bucks are also often found in separate herds. Single 
iiidividuals are also of common occurrence. 

Mr. Elliot says, “ when two bucks fight they butt like rams, retiring 
a little and striking the foreheads together with great violence. When 
alarmed it utters a sort of hiss by blowing through the nose and stamps 
with the fore-feet, whence its Canareso name, ‘ Tiska.' ” 

Dr. Scott informs me that in Humana, during the rainy season, a sort 
of maggot or hot is constantly found under the skin of the gazelle, only 
near the root of the tail. It was never observed on the antelope. 

The Gazelle is occasionally hunted by dogs with the aid of the Saker 
falcon (Falco chenuig), which strikes the antelope on the head, and con¬ 
fuses it, so that the dogs come up and catch it. Without this aid dogs have 
very little chance, though now and then I have known one pulled down. 
It is considered better eating than the black buck. 

Gazella Ohristii, Gray, from Sindh and Cutch, is said to be paler in 
color, and with the horns more slender and smaller than in the Indian 
gazelle, and with the tips abruptly bent inwards. This is joined by 
Blytk to Bemettii. I have seen one or two heads of gazelles considered 
distinct from the chikara, called “ the desert antelope,” smaller, and with the 
horns more bent forwards. I only looked on them at the time as a dSvarf 
or stunted chikdra, but it is possible that there may be another species 
extending from Beloochistan across Sindh into the plains of Rajpootana, 
either G. sub-gutturosa, or G. Christii, if distinct from Bennettii. Indeed, 
Mr. Blyth, in a note, p. 172 of his Catalogue (transposed with another on 
the opposite page) says, “ an animal marked Gazella Christii, Gray, in the 
London United Service Museum, appeared to me to be G, sub-gutturosa. 
It was labelled from Sindh, but might have been brought thither from 
beyond the passes.” 

Gazella dorcas of Arabia, to which Blyth unites A. arabica, G. 
cara, kevella , and corinna of I-I. Smith, is sometimes brought alive to this 
country, and has been considered by some to be really found in Western 
India. Mr. Blyth, in a note, p. 178,° Cat. Mammalia Asiatic Society’s 
Museum, says, “ after elaborate study of these specimens I have been 
obliged to bring all of them together, and 6uspect that the whole of the 
animals ( i. c., specimens in the museum that had died in captivity) had 
been brought to India from. Aden and Muskat.” 
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Gazella sub-guttuiosa of Persia and Afghanistan, (A. dorcas,- vsr. 
Persica of Ruppell,) may, as above stated, occur in Sindh and Beloocbistan. 
The horns of this arc said by Hutton and Blyth, to be abruptly hooked 
in at the tip. Other species of gazelle occur in Africa. 

The Chiru of Tibet, Kemas Hodgsonii , is a fine antelope, of a somewhat 
pale yellowish-white color, with very long and nearly straight horns. It 
is considered to be the Kemas of .dElian. It is probable that this animal 
may have given rise to the belief in the unicorn ; for, at a little distance 
when viewed laterally, there only appears to be one horn, there is eo little 
divergence throughout their length. 

Another antelope allied to the gazelles is the pretty Procapra picticau- 
data of Ho dgson, the God and Ra-god, of Tibet. Antilope gutlurosa, 
Pallas, of China and Central Asia, is by some classed as a Procapra. It 
has the larynx dilated and swollen, and covered externally with long hair. 
It has also a preputial bag. The female is without horns. 

The Saiga antelope, Saiga tartarica, has a most peculiar, vaulted, cartila- 
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pressed,usually angulated, rugose, and curving backwards, or spiral; the 
bonycorcs Of the horns thiok, porous and cellular. No canines. Muffle 
generally absent. Feet-pits in all feet, or in the fore-feet only, or none. 
Bye-pits rare. Groin-pits not usual. Teats generally two, rarely 

The horns are seated on the crest of the forehead, and are closely 
approximate, oovering the top of the head. Tire occipital plane of the 
skull forms a more or less acute angle with the frontal plane. ‘ Eyes 
usually pale. 

This sub-family may be divided into the capricorns, the goats, and the 

1st. Capricorns, or Antelope Goat, or Mountain Antelope. 

Homs somewhat rounded, conical, curving backwards, of small size, 
found in both sexes. Compared with antelope these animals have a heavy 
body, stronger limbs, large hoofs and false hoofs. Dr. Sclater, who places 
them among the antelope, says, “ the mountain antelopes which form the 
transition between the Antilopimr and the goats and sheep, are a group 
distributed over the northern regions of the two hemispheres, of which 
the well known Chamois is a somewhat aberrant European representative.” 
Blyth and Hodg6on class them among the goats, as I have done. 

Gen. Nemoehcedus, H. Smith. 

Syn. Capricornis and Kernas, Ogilby. 

Char. —Homs in both sexes, round, black and ringed; a small muffle; 
eye-pits wanting or small; large feet-pits in all feet; no inguinal pits nor 
calcic tufts; tail short, hairy ; four mammie. 

This genus yrns founded by H. Smith upon A. sumalrensts, and therefore 
must bo retained for this group, even if we separate the Goral as is done 
by Blyth and others, who apply Ogilby’s generic name, Capricornis, to the 
Scrow, retaining Nanorkasdus for the Goral. 

830. Nemoi'licBchie bubalina. 

Antilopc npud Hodgson,—Blytu, Cat. 536.— A. thar, Hodgson, olim ; 
also Ncmorhccclus proctivv.s, Hodgson. — Thar, in Nepal.— Savao, Scrim or 
Sarractva, in the ‘-hills generally.— Eim'i, on the Sutlej.— Jl/tmii, in 
Kashmir. r- 




The Sekow ok Forest Goat. 


Descr .—Above black move or less grizzled and mixed on the flanks with 
deep clay color; a black dorsal stripe; forearms and thighs anteriorly red¬ 
dish-brown ; the rest of the limbs hoary ; beneath whitish. 

The hair is rather scanty except on the neck, on which there is a thiol: 
mane, harsh and rough; the horns are seated posterior to the orbits, but 
below the crest of the frontals, stout, roundish, ringed more than half way, 
tapering, much curved backwards, slightly divergent, with the points inclin¬ 
ing outwards ; average length about 10 inches, but they are said to reach 
14 occasionally. 

Length of male about 5 feet to 5|; height at shoulder about 3 feet 2 
inches. Weight about 200 lbs. 

Colonel Markham says that the Serow is something in appearance 
between a jackass and a Tahir (Hemitragus jemlaica), with long stout 
legs, and a strong neck. Hodgson states that its back is straight, with the 
withers higher than the croup, stout rigid limbs, high hoofs and callous 
knees. By its structure it is well fitted for climbing, but not for leaping. 

It inhabits the precipitous wooded mountains of the central ranges'of 
the Himalayas, from Kashmir to Siltim. It is almost always found in 
the forests from 6,000 to 12,000 feet, and is solitary in its habits, and 
awkward in its gait. It rushes down the steepest declivities with fearful 
rapidity, but is not in general speedy, and does not spring well. 

Colonel Markham states that it is not very common, keeps to thickly 
wooded ravines, and forests in steep and rocky ground, and is very tena¬ 
cious of fife. It is very bold and will keep the wild dog at bay, and has 
been known to kill three or four of them. Its flesh is coarse. 

Adams calls it a stupid animal, and says that unless wounded it is some¬ 
times not scared by the report of a rifle. 

Those that I have met with were always alone, in thick forest, and 
when approached unawares, dashed off down hill in a most reckless manner. 
They are stated to rut in February and March, and the femnle brings 
forth one kid in September or October, but Adams says that in the north¬ 
west the female has her young in hfay or June. 

Tiemrhmdus rubida, Blyth, inhabits the mountains of Arrakan. It is 
“ of a red brown color with a black dorsal list, the hair shorter than the 
others.” A r . sumatrensis is found in Sumajra, and the Malayan peninsula 
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ssSgh as Tenasserim. There ia also a species in China, Nemorhcedua 
SioMiOii; Gray, figd. P. Z. S. 18G2, pi. 36. 

Hear {his group should be placed that very remarkable animal the 
iVtKn, Budorcaa taxicolor, Hodgson, from the Mishmi hills at the head of 
tliB valley of Assam. It has something of the aspect of the Gnu of Africa. 

The next animal differs somewhat in appearance, and also in its haunts, 
and has been placed in a separate genus ,'Kcmas, by Ogilby and others ; 
but the points of distinctions are very slight. The previous group is 
stated to possess small rounded eye-pits, whilst this has none; but I have 
not been able recently to examine a fresh bead of Serow to ascertain if 
they are actually present in that animal. 

231. Uemorhcedus goral. 

Antilope apud Hardwicke, Linn. Tr. XIY. 518, with figure.— Blytb, 
Cat. 540.—Figd. F. Cuvier, Mamm. 3, 107— A. Duvaucelei, H. Smith. 
— Goral, throughout the hills.— Pijur, in Kashmir.— Sah or Sarr, of the 
Sutlej valley.— Suh-ging, Lepch.— Ra-giyu, Bhot. 

The Gooral, or Himalayan Chamois. 

Descr. —Color dull rusty-brown, paler beneath ; a dark brown line from 
the vertex to the tail; chest and front of fore-legs deep brown; ears 
externally rnsty-brown ; a large patch of pure white on the throat. The 
female is paler than the male, and the young are said to be redder in tint. 

Length of one, head and body about 50 inches; tail 4; height at 
dioulder about 28 to 30 inches; hom 8. 

The horns are situated on the crest of the frontals, and vary from 6 to 9 
inches in length, incline backwards and slightly inwards, and have 20 to 
25 annuli. The fur is somewhat rough, of two kinds of liair, and there is 
a short semi-erect mane in the male. 

The Gooral is very caprine in appearance, the back is somewhat arched 
and the limbs are stout and moderately long, and it is well adapted both 
for climbing and jumping. It inhabits the whole range of Himalayas from 
Bhotan and Silum to Kashmir, at a range varying from a little above 
3,000 to nearly 8,000 feet, though perhaps most common about 5,000 
to 6,000 feet. It usually associates in small parties of from four to eight 
or so, and frequents rugged grassy hills, or rocky ground in tho midst of 
forests. If one Gooral io fecen, you may bo pretty certain that others nro 
not far off, and they Tardy or.nevor forsake thoir.own grounds. If cloudy 
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they feed at all hours, otherwise only morning and evening. When, 
alarmed it gives a short hissing snort, which is answered by nil within 
hearing. The female breeds in May and June gestating for six months, end 
brings forth her young amid crags and rocky recesses. 

Being generally found in somewhat broken ground, it is easily stalked; 
and as it is to be found close to most of our hill sanataria, it is generally 
the first game obtained by the sportsman on the hills. 

Biyth states that those from Assam or Bhotan are very ruddy in tint. 
Radde has described a species from Siberia, and there „is one in Japan, N. 
crispus. 

True Goats. 

Next come the goats, having the horns distinctly angulated. Generally 
speaking they aro devoid of eye-pits and feet-pits. There are two generic 
types in this group, amongst the animals occurring in our province. The 
first is 

Gen. Hbmitragcs, Hodgson. 

Char. —Horns trigonal, compressed, knotted in front; a small muffle t 
no eye-pits nor feet-pits, nor inguinal pores. Teats two or four. 

Sclater does not separate it from the true goats, but most systematists 
have done so, and Biyth has followed Hodgson. 

“ This,” says Hodgson, “ is a remarkable type, tending to connect the 
keeled, compressed hollow-horned and odorous goats with the deer family, 
of which they possess the muffle- and the four mammas. Its caprine 
character is clearly indicated as well by general appearance and odour, as 
by the acute angle of the occipital line of the skull with the frontal, as 
distinguished from the large rounded angle of the antelope and deer.” 

One species has four teats, the other only two. 

232. Kemitragus jenxlaicus. 

Capra apud II. Smith.—Bi.yth, Cat. 541.— Capra jharal and 11. 
quadrimamrnis, Hodgson. —Figd. by Wolf, Zool. Sketches, pi.— Tihr, 
variously spelled Tare, Tahir, by sportsmen.— Jehr, near Simla.— Jhdral, 
in Nepal.— Kris and Jagli, in Kashmir.— Kart, in ICulu.— Jhxtli, the 
male, and Thar, tharni, the female, in Kunawur.— Ksbu and Esbi, male 
and female on the Sutlej above Chini. 

The Tf.hr, or. Himalayan Wild Goat. 

Descr. —The male is dark-brown, ashy in front, the inner fur being 



however at great elevations, generally above the limits of forest, and not 
far from the 6now. It frequents rocky valleys, and very steep and preci¬ 
pitous rocky ground, and is often seen perched on what appear to be 
inaccessible crags. It feeds on the grassy spots among rocks, and though 
not unfrequently found solitary, is more generally seen in flocks, sometimes 
as numerous as 20, 30 or even 40 it is said. If alarmed whilst feeding 
they all go off at speed with a clattering sound, but soon halt to gaze on 
the intruder. They generally follow the guidance of an old male, and will 
make their way up almost perpendicular precipices if there be but a few 
rough edges, or crevices. In the north-west, they are said to be some¬ 
times seen along with Marhkor. Captain E. Smyth states® that, “ the 
males herd separately from February till October, ascend to a much greater 
height than the females and very young males, and are very difficult 
to find. In March and April they chiefly frequent the forests. During 
the rutting season the males are always fighting, and nnmbors are killed 
by failing down tho crags. 





Colonel Markham 6ays that, “ the Tahir in general haunts the rocky 
faces and grassy slopes of hills free from forest, but occasionally ono will 
be found in a patch of forest. Seen at a distance it looks Jiko <i great 
wild hog, but when near it is a noble beast. One shot fell SO 7ards 
perpendicular without touching, rebounded and fell again 15 yards more; 
he got up, went off and was lost. The flesh of the female is tolerable; 
that of the male scarcely eatable at any time.” 

It is bold and pugnacious but easily tamed. It is living in the Zoolo¬ 
gical Gardens, in London, and has been beautifully figured by Wolf. 

Hodgson relates that a male Jharal at Nepal, had intercourse with a 
female spotted deer, which produced a hybrid of mixed appearance, more 
like the mother than the father, which lived and grew up a fine animal. 
The name Jemlaica (I may state) is taken from the Jfimla valley, north of 
Nepal. 

233. Hemitragus hylocrius. 

Kemas apud Ooilby.—Blyth, Cat. 542 .—Capra warrgato, Geay.— 
Warra-adu or Warn dtii , Tam.—“ Ibex” of sportsmen on the Neelgher- 
ries.*—Figd. by Wolf, in “ My Indian Journal," by Colonel W. Camp¬ 
bell, p. 3G9. 


The Nef.loheeky Wild Goat. 

Descr .—Adult mile dark sepia-brown with a pale reddish-brown 
saddle, more or less marked, and paler brown on the sides and beneath; 
legs somewhat grizzled with white, dark brown in front, and paler pos¬ 
teriorly. The head is dark, grizzled with yellowish-brown, and the eye 
is surrounded by a pale-fa wn colored spot. Horns short, much curved, 
nearly in contact at the base, gradually diverging; strongly keeled 
internally, round externally, with numerous close rings, not so pro¬ 
minent as in the last species. There is a large callous spot on the kneeB 
surrounded by a fringe of hair, and the male has a short. 6tiff mane on the 
neck and withers. The hair is short, thick and coarse. 

Length of adult, to root of tail 4 feet 2 to 4 feet 8; tail 6 or 7 ; height 
at ehoulder about 32 to 34 inches; horns occasionally 15 inches, rarely more 

than 12. Colonel W. Campbell gives the length ns 6 feet 5 inchest (. inclu ' 
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siveioffail'); height 3 feet 6 inches at the shoulder. These measurements 
appear tome to be unusually large, and I suspect are erroneous. 

The female and young male are of a dusky olive-brown color, paler 
below; and the very old male appears almost black at a distance, with 
the pale saddle usually showing conspicuously. The horns of the female 
are (Shorter and less stout than those of the male. She has only two 
teats. 

This wild goat was first described by Gray from a drawing and notes of 
General Hardwicke, and it was said to have been sent from Nepal 
and from Chittagong. This is of course erroneous. It has hitherto 
only been found on the Neelgherry and neighbouring bills, extend¬ 
ing south along the Western Ghats nearly to Cape Comorin. The 
specific name given by Gray is the Tamul word for rock or precipice- 
goat. It is called an Ibex by sportsmen in Madras. It chiefly frequents 
the northern and western slopes of the Neelgherries, where the hills 
run down in a succession of steep stony slopes or rocky ridges, to 
the high table land of Mysore and the Wynaad, both of which dis¬ 
tricts are themselves hilly. It has also been seen on several rocky 
hills in the interior of the plateau, especially near the so-called 
Avalanche bill. It is occasionally seen on the summit of the northern 
and western faces, but more generally some distance down, at an eleva¬ 
tion of 4,000 to 6,000 feet; and, if carefully looked for, the herd may be 
seen feeding on an open grassy glade at the foot of some precipice. I 
have seen above twenty individuals in a flock occasionally, but more 
generally not more than six or seven. With the large herds there is almost 
always one very large old male, conspicuous by his nearly black color. If 
alarmed or followed, they rush rapidly down hill, nnd are lost to eight 
among the inequalities of the ground, or go straight down to the hilly 
country at the foot of the slopes. Now and then they have been known 
to take shelter in woods, through which they will freely pass if followed. 
They are very wary animals, nnd from the limited extent of the Noel- 
gherries have boon so much hunted there, that it is difficult (I nm told) to 
get a near shot at them at present. The female is said to produce two 
young at a birth. 

Besides the Neelgherries, this wild-goat occurs in the rocky ranges 
south of tkeso hills, on the Animallics, nnd along the range of Western 
Ghiite, nearly, I have been informed, to Capo Comovin. It has not been 
observed in Ceylon, I have no doubt nlao of its being tho wild-sheep 
2 r 




so-called of tlio high lands of Madura, and of the. neighbouring Pul.Doy 
hills, as I long ago heard of the Ncelgherry Ibex having been drilled near 
Madura and Dindigul. 

The Rev. Mr. Bailor, in sending a fine skull and home from the 
Western Ghats inland from Cochin, to Mr. Blyth, wrote as follows:— 1 ',The 
animal when alive was as large as an ordinary donkey, and so heavy ^that 
six men could with difficulty bring him in. They are very numerous, 
feeding like a flock of sheep on the hill-tops, and only flee to the precipices 
when alarmed. They will even hide in jungle and grass. There is a solitary 
Roman Catholic Church on a rock in the jungles, on the borders of Tra- 
vancore and Cochin, where the wild ‘ Ibex' are common, and though 
numbers of people go there on pilgrimage, these ‘ibex’ walk about 
among them, and eat the sesammun seed given them, but do not allow 
themselves to be touched. They are considered holy and belonging to tho 
church.” Elsewhere the same observer, uniting of the game animals of 
the Western Ghats, remarks that, “if the mountains are at all rooky 
and precipitous you will find tho wild-goat or Ibex close to the rooks, 
often in large herds.” As an article of provender, Mr. Baker remarks 
that v “ a quarter of ibex hung, as the country people in the mountains do 
at home, within a wire or muslin hag, and exposed to the air, is equal to 
Welsh mutton.” 

Baikie, in his work on the Neclgherries, Btated that the Neelgherry Ibex 
had very large knotted horns, aud a long black or brown beard.” Lieut. 
Beagin also informed Mr. Blyth that, the “Ibex” of the Neclgherries had 
a considerable beard; and on my first visit to the Neelgherries I was told by 
more than one good sportsman that the male had a beard. Yet no speci¬ 
men that I ever saw (though some were very old) had a vestige of a board ; 
and I imagine that the preconceived idea of the Ibex had involuntarily 
■deceived the observers into believing that those they saw had beards. 

There are no other species of this strictly Indian genus. 

Gen. Capiia, Linnteus. 

Char .—Horns in both sexes, of moderate or large size, angular, flat in 
front; no muffle; no eye-pits nor inguinal pits; feet pits in the fore-feot 
only, or in none; females with two mammro. 

The knees are callous, both sexes are more or less bearded, and the- 
males are odorous. The muzzle is usually concave. Species of this genus 
are chiefly Palrenrctic, but they extend into tho North of Africa, and two 
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RfS fdntta,'Sn our limits, on the Himalayas and the Punjab, one'of thorn a 
truertvild goat of the same type as the domestic goat, the other an Ibex. 

834. Capra megaceros, 

Hutton,* Gale. J. N. Hist. 2, 535, pi. XX. (the horns).—B lyth, Cat. 
645'.— C. flalconcri, Hugel.— Marlchor, i. e., snake-eater of Afghans, 
Kashmir, &c.— Ra-che or R&-pho die, in Ladak, i. c., the groat-goat. 

Tne Maekhob. 

jDcscr.—Homs very long, massive, straight, angular, with two to three 
spiral twists, olosely approximate at the base, and diverging outwards and 
backwards, quite similar in character to those of many domestic goats, but 
of gigantic size. Color in summer light grayish-brown, in winter dirty 
yellowish-white with a bluish brown tinge; the adult male with a long 
black beard, and the neck and breast also clad with long, black hair reach¬ 
ing to the knees; the hair generally long and shaggy; the fore-legs 
chesnut brown. Stands 11| hands high. The females have a short blade 
beard, but want the long mane.' 

The boms of a large old male have been seen as long as 52 inches ; not 
uncommonly 4 feet; and the tips distant 34 inches. One recorded by 
Cunningham, was 3 feet 9 inches long; 11 inches in circumference at the 
base; 8 feet 21- inches distant at the greatest interval, and the tips 2 foot 
8^ inches apart. The longest horns have three complete spiral twists. 
Specimens from the hills west of the Indus have the horns rounder, 
straighten, and with an uniform spiral twi6t, like that of a cork-screw, 
but are said not to differ otherwise. 

This magnificent wild goat is found on the Pir Panjal rango of the 
Himalayas, to the south of the valley of Kashmir, in the Hazara hills, and 
the hills on the north of the Jlielum, and in the Wurdwan hills separa¬ 
ting the Jlielum from the Chcnab river; not extending, it is stated, further 
east than the sources of the Beas river, and certainly very rare furtlior 
east than the Wurdwan hills. It is also abundant on all the hills to the 
west of the Indus, the Sulimani range ns far south ns the junction of the 
Sutlej with the Indus, and extending north into Afghanistan. It is also 
found in Lndnk, hut not apparently further east. 

Tho Markhor associates in small herds,, frequenting steep and rocky 



hills above the forest region in Bummer, but in winter descending to the 
bare spots in the wooded regions. It is much sought after-by sportsmen, 
and the horns considered a great'trophy. 

A male Markhor is now living in the Zoological Gardens, at London, 
and has bred with the common goat. 

Capra anjagriis, Gmelin, considered by some to bo the original of the 
domestic goat, is a native of Persia and other parts of Central and Wes¬ 
tern Asia. 

The next group is that of the Ibex, which has sometimes been separated 
generically from the true wild-goats, there being several allied species all 
with the same character of horn, viz., very long, curved backwards and 
knotted. One species extends from Northern Asia into the Himalayas. 

235. Capra sibirica. 

Meyer. — Blyth, Cat. 543.— C. sateen and Ibex himalayana, Blyth. — 
C. Pallasii, Schinz. — Skin, Skyin, Sakin or Iskin, of the Himalayas, 
generally, and Tibet; the female Dan-mo, in Tibet.— Bih, in-the uppor 
Sutlej.— Kyi, in Kashmir.— Tang rot, in Kulu. 

The Himalayan Ibex. 

Descr. —The horns similar to these of the Ibex, of Europe, but longer, 
more abruptly curved and tapering, diverging less and with more slender 
tips. Color in summer light brownish with a dark line dpwn the back; 
in winter dirty yellowish-white, faintly tinged with brown or grayish. 
The female and young have a tinge of reddish in the brown. The beard 
is from six to eight inches long, of shaggy black hair. About the size of 
the Tehr, Ilemitrayus jemlaicns. Horns of the male 4 feet long occasion¬ 
ally, and 11 inches in circumference at the base. Those of the female 
about 1 foot long. A pair are recorded feet long.® 

The Himalayan Ibex is found throughout the Himalayas from Kashmir 
to Nepal, fit all events. In tho west of Kashmir it is rare, and is not found, 
it is asserted, to the west of the Jhelurn river, tho Markhor, which has its 
eastern limit in Kashmir, taking its place. It is found, however, in the 
Pir Panjal range, and a few in the range of hills north of Baramulla ; and 
more numerous in the Wurdwan ranges, cast of Kashmir j it is abundant 
in parts of Kunawur, on some of the ranges on both sidos of the Sutlej; 
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cuckijltovnear the source of the Ganges, where however more rare. It 
occurs hi tnany other localities on the south side of the great Himalayan 
chain, and is not restricted, as stated, to the Tibetan slopes of the Hima¬ 
layas; where, however, it is more numerous than in the ranges to the 
south. It extends through Central Asia to Siberia. 

•The Himalayan Ibex is “ agile and graceful in its movements,” says 
Colonel Markham, “ and frequents the highest ground near the snows 
where food is to be obtained. The sexes live apart generally, often in 
flooks of one hundred and more. In October the males descend and mix 
with the females, which have generally twins in June and July. It is an 
exceedingly wary and timid animal, and can make its way in an almost 
miraculous maimer over the most inaccessible looking ground. No animal 
excels the Ibex in endurance and agility.” 

Adams states that many are killed by avalanches, and that they are 
much preyed on by the panther (t. e., the ounce). He also states that 
the female has in general only one kid. 

•I have only seen the Ibex near Chini iu the Sutlej valley. In some of 
the villages high up the valleys there, many are killed every year during 
the winter, and their horns may be seen hnng up on all the temples. 

Mr. Yigne states that-one or two hundred are killed yearly in Bnlti, in 
winter, when forced to descend to the valleys. In Ladak they are snared 
at night, and shot in the gray dawn of the morning when they venture 
down to the streams to drink. They are killed for the sake of the 6oft 
under fleece which, iu Kashmir, is called Asali tits. This is used as a 
lining for shawls, for stockings, gloves, and is woven into the fine cloth 
called Tiisi. No wool is so rich, so soft, and so full. The hair itself is 
manufactured into coarse blanketing for tents, and twisted into ropes. 

A Skin of an Ibex killed in the Balti valley by Major Strutt, It.A., 
was much darker than any I have seen. Its general color was a rich hair- 
brown with a yellowish-white saddle on the middle of the back, and a 
dark mesial line; the head, neck and limbs were dark rich glossy sepia- 
brown with a still darker central line' on the front of the legs; the belly was 
brown grizzled with yellowish-white. Others were seen by Major Strutt 
in tho same locality yet darker. The horns did not appear to differ from 
those of individuals of tho ordinary color. Major Strutt, who hns 6hot 
many in different parts of the hills, never saw any of tho dark raco oxcopt 
in Balti. 

Dr. Adams in his list of animals of India and Kashmir, gives Copra 
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caucasica, from Sindh and Beloochistan, but docs not’st&te-if he procured 
specimens or not. 

Besides the European Ibex, Capra ibex, and the Caucasian ibex just 
alluded to, other species have been recorded, viz., C. pyrenaica, from the 
Pyrcnnecs, C. walk, from 'North Africa, C. mbiana, &o. 

Domestic goats have fect-pits in the fore-feet, but not'in the hind, 
whilst sheep have them in all four feet, and by this means, as Blyth-Iong 
ago pointed out, a hind quarter of goat with the foot attached can l?e at 
once distinguished from one of sheep, a point of some domestic interest 
in India, where goat mutton is so often substituted for sheep. 

Gen. Ovia, Linnreus: 

Char .—Homs in both sexes, large, angular, heavily wrinkled, turned 
downwards almost into a circle, with their flat points directed forwards and 
outwards. No muffle; no beard; chnflron convex; large but immobile 
eye-pits in some, wanting in others; small feet-pits in ali’feot; inguinal 
glands distinct; two mamma’. 

The characteristics of sheep compared with goats are, according to 
Hodgson as follows :—A feebler structure and more slender limbs, shorter 
hoofs and small false hoofs; a larger and heavier head; an arched chaffron; 
longer and more pointed ears; croup higher than the withers; want of 
hircine odour; paler eyes; shorter and more equal hair, and straighter 
back. The sheep bears change of climate ill, is incurious, staid and timid; 
does not bark trees; and, in fighting, runs a tilt, adding the force of im¬ 
pulse to that of weight. Blyth remarks that all the wild races of sheep 
differ conspicuously from most of the domestic races by their short deer-like 
tail, but the fino Ilnuia sheep of Tibet has a short tail, 4£ to 5$ inches, 
and the fighting ram bus also a short tail. 

Sheep are found in Northern and Central Asia, in the South of Europe 
and in Northern Africa; and one species in the Nearetic region. Two 
species are found in our province, and a third, still larger, occurs on the 
other side of the great snowy range. 

236. Ovis cyeloceros. 

Hutton, Calc. J. N. H., 2. pi. SIX.— Sclater, P. Z. S. I860, 
p. 126, with figure of the horn6; and the animal figd. Illustrated Pro¬ 
ceedings of Zoological Society, pi. LXXX.— Bette, Cat. 548.—Figured 
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byi^dljy'Zool. Sketches. — 0. Vignct; Blyth (in part).— Orii or Uri&l 
H., in the Pnnjnb .—Koch or Kuch, of the Sulimani range. 

The Oorial, or Punjab Wild Sheep. 

Scscr .—Male with the home sub-triangular, much compressed laterally, 
transversely sulcated. They touch at the base, curve backwards and down¬ 
wards, then the tip is turned forwards, upwards and inwards towards the 
orbit. The hair strong and wiry, not woolly. General color rufous-brown 
or rufous-fawn, the face livid, sides of the mouth, chin, belly, legs below the 
lrneo, white; a blotch on the flanks, the outside of the limbs and a lateral 
lino blackish; a profuse black-beard from the throat to the breast, in¬ 
termixed with some white hairs reaching to the level of the knees. Tail 
short, white. Eye-pits large. The horns of the male sometimes measure 
above 2| feet round the curve, and are nearly 4 inches in diameter at the 
base. The male measures about 5 feet in length, more or less, and stands 
nearly 3 feet high. 

The female is much smaller of a more uniform and paler fawn-brown, 
paler beneath with the belly whitish ; no beard; horns very short and nearly 
straight, only 3 or 4 inches long, The group to which this species and 
0. Vigmi belong, was formerly separated as a sub-genus, Caprovis, Hodg¬ 
son, distinguished, among other points, by the large beard and mane, 
and the goat-like character of the hair. 

This wild sheep was formerly confounded with an allied species, Ovis 
Vignei of Blyth, found only in highly elevated districts. Living specimens 
of the Punjab sheep having been presented to tlm London Zoological 
Gardens, the distinctions were seen and pointed out by Sclater, who restored 
the name Hutton had long previously given it, but which I think he 
evidently applied to both races. The Oorial is found over the whole Salt 
range of the Punjab, on the Sulimani range across the Indus, the hills of 
the Hazara, and thoso in the vicinity of Peshawur. In most of these 
localities it occurs at a very low elevation, from 800 feet to 2,000 feet, and 
rarely 3,000 feet, and it is therefore capable of enduring great heat, and is 
fnlly entitled to bo included in the strictly Indian Fauna. 

Small flocks of the Qorial may be seen not far from Jholum. Thoy 
frequent the rocky nnd stohy hills, and aro wary and shy, but from tho 
nature of the ground are not very difficult to stalk. Tho nialo has a loud 
shrill whistle which ho sounds jib an alarm, and their usual-scali is a sort of 
blent. They rut in September, and have generally twins. Seen at a little 








distance the Ooriul is a game-looking animal, looking More like an 
antelope than a sheep, and it is very speedy and active over rocky mid stony 
ground. Hutton remarks that it possesses “a moderate sized lachrymal 
sinus, which appears to secrete, or at'all events contains a thick gummy 
substance of good consistency and of a dull grayish color. The Afghan 
and Bclooch hunters make use of this gum by spreading it over the pans of 
their matchlocks to prevent the damp from injuring the priming.” 

The nearly allied Ooia Vignei, Blyth, is the Sha-poo or Slid of Tibet 
and Ladnk, Out's montnna apud Cunningham, and is not found in general 
below 12,000 feet of elevation in summer. It is found in the Hindoo 
Koosh, the Pamir range, and west as far as the Caspian sea; also in Ladnk. 
Further east it is replaced by the. next species. In this the. horns are more 
strongly wrinkled, curve outwards and backwards with divergent points, 
and do not tend to form so complete a circle as in cgcloceros. The color 
of the sheep is brownish or reddish gray, an'd its beard is short. The 
suborbital pits are smaller, deeper, and more rounded in cgcloceros, the 
nasal bones are shorter; and the series of molar teeth is also shorter than 
in 0. Vignei. 

The next sheep was placed by Hodgson as the type of his genus Psen- 
dois, with smooth and sub-cylindrical horns that form a bold arc outwards, 
and have the tip turned backward. They have no eye-pits, and want the 
mane and beard of the last group. 

237. Ovis nahura. 

Hodgson. — Blyth, Cat. 649.— O. nahoor, Hodgson. — 0. Burhel, 
Blyth, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. VII. 248, with figure .—Blmral and 
Bharur, in the Himalayas: the male Menda —W’d or War, on the Sutlej.— 
Ncrvati, in Nepal.— N& or Sn& of Ladnk and Tibet. 

The BunnEL, on Blue Wild Sheep. 

Descr .—Homs moderately smooth, with the wrinkles not numerous, 
rounded, nearly touching at the base, directed upwards, backwards, and 
outwards with a semi-circular sweep, then tho rounded points are recurved 
forwards and inward. Color of the pelage dull slaty-blue, more or less 
tinted with fawn-color or pale earthy-brown; beneath yellowish-white; 
the nose, fronteof limbs, a band along the flanks, the chest and the tip of 
the tail black; the edge of the buttocks behind, and the tail pure whits. 
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la summer the coat is overlaid with a distinct rufous tint. In winter the 
ogat is stated by some to be dark-brown in certain localities, thus corres¬ 
ponding with Blyth’s account of 0. burhel, but these were probably young 
animals. 

Length of male to root of tail 4-| to 5 feet; height 30 inches to 36 ; 
head 11 inches ; tail 7 ; horns 2 feet and upwards round the curve, and 12 
to 13 inches in circumference at base. 

The female ds smaller, with small, straightish, sub-erect, depressed, 
slightly recurved horns. The dark marks arc smaller, and of less extent, 
and the chaffron is straighten The young are darker and browner. 

The head of the Iim-rcl is somewhat coarse, with the chaffron arched and 
a heavy muzzle. There is no mane, the knees and sternum are callous ; 
the limbs long and slender, and the false hoofs mere callosities. 

Blyth at one time, from the examination of a very dark skin, contended 
that there were two species confounded under the name of burn!, .but he 
has since reduced them to one species. He stated that his 0. burhel was 
smaller, and more robust than 0. nahour, with a very short tail, and a 
harsher coat than that species. 

The Bun-el, or'blue wild sheep, is found from Sikiin, and probably Bho- 
tan to near Simla, but not extending further west than the valley of the 
Sutlej, its place being taken to the north and west by <0m Vignei. It is 
foun.don this side the great snowy range at the head of the Tonse river, in 
the Buspa valley, near the source of the Ganges, and still move abimdaut 
eastward in Kurnaon and Gurhwal, in the ranges between the Pindar and 
Bhagirutty rivers. It is found at great elevations, from the limits of 
forest to the extreme limits upwards of vegetation, in summer generally 
keeping to the tops of the hills, and veu in winter rarely descending below 
the forests. 

These animals prefer grassy slopes to voeky ground, ami associate in 
flocks of various size, from four or five to fifty or even a hundred. They 
are timid’ and watchful, one or more being always on the look out, and 
giving a sharp 6lirill whistle on being alarmed, but they do not heed 
noises much, not even the report of a gun if tiro shooter is concealed. 
Early in the spring is the best time to shoot thorn, ns the supply of 
grass being’Tlhen small, thoir ground is more limited, and they are obliged 
to feed all day; later in the season they only feed morning and 
evening. The males and'females sometimes associate all the year round, 
but generally large (locks of both sexes nro often met with sopnmtaly, 





especially in summer. They lamb in June and July, commonly producing 
two young. 

When in rocky ground there arc few animals, “ which appear to mono 
with more ease and facility. On the faces of almost perpendicular cliffs of 
tho wildest character, it leaps from rock to rock with scarce an apparent 
effort. In winter, when snowed in, they actually browzo the hair off each 
others bellies, many together having retired under tho shelter of some over¬ 
hanging rock, from which they come out wretchedly poor.”® 

The same sportsman writing pf the supposed difference between the 
Ovis nahnm- and 0. hurhd, states that, neat Gangootrie, lie saw some sheep 
which appeared to differ slightly from the others, being apparently shorter, 
more bulky and stouter, particularly about the head and neck, and the 
horns shorter and more curved : on the same hills he Baw females without 
horns. The shikarees called them Moo»sa mender, to distinguish them 

The Bnrrel gets very fat in September and October, and is most excellent 

Beyond the great central snowy range on the Tibet side a magnificent 
wild sheep is met with. This is the Ovis amjion, Linhseus (0. argali, 
Pallas; 0. ammonoides, of Hodgson ; and 0. Undgsonn, of Blyth). It is 
the Ibjan, or ATtmp or Ngan, or Niar, or Nyund, or Gnow. as differently 
spelled by travellers, and pronounced in Tibet. 

It lias not to my knowledge been killed on the Indian side of tho hills, 
(though one writer states that it has been seen near the source of tho 
Ganges), and therefore cannot be introduced here as a member of the 
Indian Fauna. One is said fo have been killed nearly IS hands in height, 
z. e., 4 feet 4 inches ; but the more usulil'hcight is 8$ feet. One that stood this 
height measured C feet 2 inches in length; tail with the bail-8 inches; 
ear 6 ; horns along the curve 3 feet 4 inches, circumference at base 17 
inches. Colonel Markham mentions that he has known the horns 24 inches 
in circumference, and that the skull and horns of one when dry weighed 
40 lbs. They are also stated to be sometimes so enormous that the animal 
cannot feed on level ground, the horns reaching below the level of the 
mouth. The natives say that foxes occasionally take up their abode in an 
empty horn ! Those of the female do not reach more than(3:8 inches in 
length, are nearly straight with only a slight curve. The horns of the 
male are much wrinkled, massive, trigonal, somewhat compressed, being 
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deepciffen broad at the base. They van backwards and outwards with a 
boltkcircular sweep, and the flattened points again recurve outwards. The 
forehead is flat and broad, the nose scarcely arched, and the muzzle fine. 
The limbs axe long and the tail very short. The vesture is close and thick, 
consisting of more or less porrect piles concealing a scanty fleece. The 
color is a brownish-gray, the sides mixed hoary and slaty gray-brown. 
There is a well defined dirty white disk on the croup, and a more or less 
marked dark mesial tine. The throat, neck and breast are white, with 
long hair, and the rest of the lower parts are dirty while. In summer 
the polaget has a dull slaty tint, more or less tinged with rufous, and 
hoary beneath. The female is paler, and wants the long hair of the neck. 

This splendid sheep is never perhnps seen in summer lower than 15,000 
'feet of elevation, and is often found much higher in the midst of the snows, 
being often snowed up in winter for many days, and many perish yearly 
from this cause. It lives in flocks, the males and females generally apart. 
They run and leap like deer, it is sdid, but are not adapted for rocky 
ground, and as climbers are inferior to tbe Bum!. . It is the shyest and 
wjddest of all animals, and is very hard to kill. To shoot the Ouis ammon 
is the greatest ambition of the sportsman on the Himalayas. 

Cunningham states that the horns along with those of Ibex and the Sna 
(0. vignei), are placed on the religious piles of stones met with in Ladnk 
and in other Buddhist countries. 

Another wild Asiatic sheep is Ovts Polii, Blyth, found on the elevated 
plains of Pamir, cast of Bokhara, l<i,000 feet high. This magnificent 
wild sheep has immense horns, less piassive but more prolonged than 
those of the rooky mountain sheep. The horns of one specimen were 4 
feet 8 inches in length, round the’.curvature, and lf| inches in circum¬ 
ference at their base. It is the Pass or Roosh, of Pamir. O. GincUni, 
Blyth, from Armenia; and O. nivicolu, Eschscholtz. from Knmtschatkn, 
are also described; and another from the Caucasus is indicated, O. rglin- 
clricornis, Blyth. Ovis mueimon, L., the Moufflon sheep, is found wild 
in Corsica and Sardinia, and tbe large O. irugelajihus, the Aomlad of the 
Moors, is found on the Atlas mountains in North Africa. Two species are 
recorded from North America, O. montana, the Rocky mountnin sheep, 
and O. caiforniana. 

Hodgson has published a paper on tho domestic sheep of the Hima¬ 
layas, with figures of many/’’ 
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Myth states that he cunsiders the lighting ram of India to bo descended 
from 0. vignei (ajdaceros). Hutton argues that the brond-tailcd Afghan 
sheep, the Dumba, was must probably the sacrificial ram of the ancient Jews. 

Sub-lain. Bovinx, Cattle. 

Horns always in both sexes, usually inclining upwards or forwards; the 
osseous core cellular: muffle large and broad; tail moderately long; no 

Of large size, heavy and massive body, limbs stout; a dewlap often 
present; The horns are inserted laterally ou the apex of the ffbntal crest. 
The occipital plane of the skull forms a small angle with the frontal plane. 

This sub-family may be further divided into three groups. The Bison- 
tine, the Taurine, and the Bubaline. 

The Bisontine group comprise the Bison of Europe aud North America, 
the Musk Ox of Arctic America, and the Yak of Central Asia. 

The true bison of Europe, Bison urus, or the Aurochs, has a broad 
forehead, long limbs and a shaggy mane. It lias 14 pairs of ribs. It is 
very savage, and though formerly spread over most of Europe, is now 
restricted to the marshy forests of Lithuania and a few other parts. The 
American bison, Bison americams, is similar to the European animal, but. 
with shorter limbs and has one more rib, i. e., 15 pairs of ribs. It is 
called tbe Buffalo in North America. The musk ox, Ovibos moschatus, is 
covered with long hair, stands low on its limbs, and has a very strong 
musky odour. It inhabits the very coldest parts of Arctic America. 

The Yak, Pocphagus gnuiicns, L., is found wild on the other side 
of the snowy Himalayas, and has lately been shot by several of our sports¬ 
men. It is called the Ban-chowr, H.; or Brong Bhong, in Tibet; 
has the hair long, coarse and shaggy, and the tail thick, shaggy and black. 
The horns of a wild Yak measured 2 feet 4£ inches round the curve, 1 foot 
in circumference, and the tips 1 foot 8 inches apart. Another measured 
head and body 9£ feet; tail 3 feet 4 inches; height lGi hands; horns 
30 inches ; ciijjuuiference of horns 15. It is found only at considerable 
elevations, and a wounded^ bull will occasionally charge his assailant, but 
in general it will retreat when possible. 

The domestic Yak, (Chaori gao , H.,) is much used in all the elevated' 
districts of the Himalayas, both as milch cattle and for burden, and breeds 
freely with the common cattle. The milk is remarkably rich. ^It is the 
best carriage for rugged bill work, as they can ford a rapid stony torrent 
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in no other animal dare attempt, and can scramble up and down 

ruggsd hills in a perfectly wonderful manner. The tails of the domestic 
Ydlc, ,'bi'r chowries, are much used in India to keep off flies, &c. 

The next group is the Taurine, sub-divided by Blyth into—], the Zebus, 
or humped domestic cattle; 2, Taurus , the humpless cattle with cylin¬ 
drical horns; and 3, Gavteus, the humploss' cattle with flattened horns, 
. peculiar to South-eastern Asia. They havo all 13 pairs of ribs. 

The common humped cattle of India belong to the Zebus. . In many 
parts of the country small hcrd£ of these have run wild. Localities are 
recorded in Mysore, Ondh, Uohilkund, Shahabad, &c., and I have lately 
seen and shot one in the Doab near Muzuffurnuggur. These, however, 
have only been wild for a. few years. Near Nellore, in the Carnatic, on the 
sea-coast, there is a herd of cattle that have been wild for many years. 
The country they frequent is much covered with jungle and intersected with 
salt-water creeks and backwaters, and the cattle are as wild and wary as the 
most feral specie^. Their boras were very long and upright, and they 
were of large size. I shot one there in 1843, but bad great difficulty in 
stalking it, and had to follow it across one or two creeks. 

The genus Taurus contains the cattle of Europe with cylindrical horns, 
including the feral race of Chillingham. 

The next group is that called by Blyth (lie flat horned Taurines. 

Gen. Gavjius, II. Smith. 


oyn. moos, noagson. 


Char .—Head large, massive; horns slightly flattened on one sido (the 
section not cylindrical), thick, remote, spreading ; tail short; muffle small; 
dewlap small or wanting; frohtals concave ; spinous processes of the dorsal 
vertebras greatly developed. Otherwise as in Taurus. 

This genus comprises three species peculiar to (lie Indian region or 
Sonth-eastem Asia, one of which is common in our province. 

238, CxavssuG gaurus. 

Bos apitd Hail Smith.—Blyth, Cat. 506 .—Bibos cavifrons, Honason. 

_Elliot, Cat. 06, with, figure.—Figd. Dblussbut, Souvonirs d’un Voyngo 

dans JVIndc.— Bor, (jour, Thaill, Edin. Phil. Journal, and Haiidwiciie 
Zool. Journal, 111-232, pi. VII. 2.—B. assccl, Hona-iuLD.— G<mr, H., 




or Gnuri-gni, generally through India ; popularly Jangli Iihfi!g&, i. e. t 
•Tangle bullalo.— Bod, at Sconce .—Ban parri, at MundMi.-hj-G'ao/ya, 
Mohr.— Kar-kmt, Can.— Vana-go, quasi Ban-gau , Beng,— Pciti 'mdoo, 
of Goals in the South.— Kntn-ymi, Tam.—Bison of sportsmen in Ma- 


The G.trn. 

licsor. —Horns pale greenish With black tips, curving outwards, upwards 
and slightly backwards, and finally inwards. General color, dark chesnut- 
brown or coffee-brown ; legs from the knee downwards white. 

Length to 10 feet; height at shoulder C feet; tail 34 inches. 

This magnificent animal was described by Dr. Traill, in the Ed. Philos. 
.Journal, by General Jlardwickc in the Zoological Journal, and by Geoffroy 
fit. Hilaire, in the Mem. Museum d’ Hist. Xat., all it appears from the 
same animal, one killed in Central India, hut Hodgson jvas the first who 
fully defined its peculiarities, and the following detailed account is chiefly 
taken from .the published observations of Hodgson and Elliot. 

The skull is massive, the frontals large, deeply concave, surmounted by 
a large somi-cylindric crest rising above the base of the ljort& There are 
13 pairs of ribs. The head is square, proportionally shorter thauin the ox, 
the bony frontal ridge ,is 5 inches above the frontal plane. The muzzle is 
large and full, and the eyes small, with a full pupil of a pale blue color. 
The whole of the head in front of the eyes is covered with a coat of clo6o ' 
short hair pf a light grayish-brown color, which below the eyes is darker, 
approaching almost to black. The muzzle is grayish, and the hair is 
•thick and short. The ears are broad and fan-shaped. The neck is sunk 
between the head and the back, is short, thick and heavy. Behind the 
neck, and immediately above the shoulder, rises a fleshy gibbosity or hump 
of the same height as the dorsal ridge. This ridge rises gradually as it 
goes backwards and terminates suddenly about the middle of the back. 
The chest is broad, the shoulder deep and muscular, the forelegs short 
with the joints very short and strong, and the mm exceedingly large and 
muscular. The liair on the neck and breast and beneath is longer than on 
the body, and the skin of the throat is somewhat loose giving the appear¬ 
ance of a slight dewlap. The forelegs hav'S’a rufous tint behind and latter- 

* colonel \V. Campbell statCR that Madras sportsmen rail this animal a'wild-bull and nob a 
bison, for which he rebukes them. Now I bavo always hoard U called tbo bison, hut in reality the 




ivlfyjv 'ttUovo the white. The hind quarters are lighter and lower than the 
/falling suddenly from the termination of the dorsal ridge. The skin 
ipn’tlie'heck shoulders and thighs is very thick, being about 2 indies aud 

The cow differs from the bull in having a slighter and more graceful 
head, a slender neck, no hump, and the points of the horns do not turn 
towards each other at the tip, but bend slightly backwards ; and they 
are much smaller. The legs too are of a purer white. -The very young 
bull has the forehead narrower Ulan the now, and the bony frontal ridge 
scarcely perceptible. The horns too turn more upwards. In old indivi¬ 
duals the hair on the upper parts is often worn off. The skin of the under 
parts when uncovered is deep ochrey-ycllow. 

A few additional measurements are added from Elliot. 

Length from nose to root of tail 9 feet inches; height at shoulder 6 
feet inches; at rump 5 feet 3 inches ; tail 2 feet 1(H indies; length of 
dorsal ridge 3 feet -1 inches; height of dorsal ridge 4i inches; head 
from muzzle to top of frontal ridge 2 feet 1| inches ; breadth of forehead 
I foot 3£ inches; ear 10i inches ;,cireumferenco of horn at base 1 foot 7J- 
inches ; distance between the points of the horns 2 feet 1. 

The horns are smooth and polished ; and in old individuals are generally 
broken off at both tips. They are slightly flattened at the base. 

The Gaur is an inhabitant of all the large forfsts of India, from near 
Cape Comorin to the foot of the Himalayas. On the west coast of India 
it is abundant all along the Syliadreo range or Western Ghats, both in the 
forests at the foot of the hills, butmpre especially in the upland forests, and 
the wooded country beyond the crest of the Ghats. The Animallv hills, 
the Ncclgherries, Wynnad, Coorg, the Bnbabooden hills, and the Maha- 
bleshewuv hills, are all favorite haunts of this line animal. North of this it 
occurs, to my own knowledge, in the jungles on tin* Taptee river, aud 
neighbourhood, and, north of the Nerbudda, a few on the deeper masses 
of the Vindluan, mountains. On the eastern side of the peninsula it is 
found in the Puiney and Dindigni hills, the Shatulamungnlum range, the 
the Shervaroys, and some of the hill ranges near Vellore and the borders 
of Mysore. North of this, the forest being too scanty, it docs not occur 
till the ICisbna and Godavery ,riyers, and bunco it is to be found in suitable 
epots all along the range V)f'Kostcrn fihftts to near Cuttack and Midim- 
poro, extending west far into Central India, and northwards towards the 
edge of tho great plateau which terminates south of the Gnngetic valley. 




According to IIndg;un it also occurs in the Himalayan Torai, probably 
however only towards the eastern portion, and here it is rare, for I have 
spoken to many sportsmen who have hunted in various parts of tlio’Torai, 
from Sihini to Roliiiennd, and none have ever come across the Gaur at the 
foot of the Himalayas. ^ 

It also occurs in the countries to the east of the Bay of Bengal, from 
Burniah to the Malayan peninsula. Horsfield, in his Catalogue, considered 
that a distinct race which he named Bibox asseel^ from the native name 
Axscd gayaly i. c., the genuine gnyal, in contradistinction to the ordinary 
Gayal, Garaus frontalis. Blyth, however, states that he knows the indi¬ 
vidual specimen on which this supposed race was founded, and that it io 
only a female Gaur. 

It was also formerly an inhabitant of Ceylon, but has been extinct there 
for above 00 years. 

Hodgson states in the Sub-Himalayan forests lit does not ascend the 
hills, and that it is not a mountain race at all. Sportsmen in Southern 
India could tell Mr. Hodgson a different account of its habits there, for 
it undoubtedly prefers hilly and even mountainous countries, and I have 
seen it killed at above 0,000 feet of elevation. 

The Gaur associates in herds of various numbers up to thirty and forty 
or more, though perhaps generally met in smaller numbers, and a bull is 
often seen alone. Thff herd generally consist of from ten to fifteen cows 
and a bull. They feed mostly at night, or early in the morning, chiefly 
on grass, but also browzing on the tender shoots of the bamboo, and during 
the heat of the day retire to some cool and shady spot, the thick bed of a 
dry nullah, a dense clump of bamboos, or long grass. Hodgson states 
that they ndver venture into the open Terni to depredate on the crops as 
the wild buffaloes constantly do. In southern. India, however, they do 
occasionally at least, according to Mr. Fisher, as quoted by Mr. W. Elliot. 
“The chief food of the bison seems to be various grasses, the castor oil 
plant, and a species of convolvulus , but they will cat with avidity any species 
of grain commonly cultivated in the hills or plains, as the ryots find to 
their cost. The bison is particularly fond of the Avary cotty (Dolickos 
lablab) when in blossom ; that they will invade and destroy fields of it in 
open daylight in despite of any resistance.,the villagers can offer. In 
other respects it is a very inoffensive anhiialf rarely attacjring any one 
it encounters, except in the case of a single bull driven from the herd. 
Such a one lias occasionally been known to take up his location in some 
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deop.-bowery jungle, and deliberately quarter himself on the cultivation 
of the adjacent villages. The villagers though ready to assist Europeans 
in the Slaughter of bison, will not themselves destroy them, (the inviola¬ 
bility of the cow extending to the bison,) and so bold does this freebooting 
animal become in consequence that he has been known to drive the ryots 
from the' fields, and deliberately devour the produce. But in general it 
i6 a timid animal, and it is difficult to get within gun shot of them.” 

The same observer also remarks: “ The bison ordinarily frequents the 

bills, seeking the highest and coolest parts, but during the hottest weather, 
and when the hills are parched by the heat, or the grass consumed by fire, 
the single families in winch they commonly range the lulls, congrcgato 
into large herds, and strike deep into the groat woods and valleys; but 
after the first showers, and when verdure begins to re-appear, they again 
disperse and range about freely. In wet and windy weather they again 
resort to the valleys to escape its inclemency, and also to avoid a species 
of fly or gnat, which harasses them greatly. In the months of July and 
August they regularly descend to the plains for the purpose of licking the 
earth impregnated with natron or soda, which seems as essential to their 
well doing as common salt is to the domestic animal when kept in hilly 

Tko breeding season appears to bo in the cold weather, and the young 
are bom from June to October, the greatest number in August. The old 
male drives the others from the herd at the breeding season, and the 
single ones seen in the jungle are young males of this description, and it is 
probable tho very old bulls are sometimes expelled also by younger and 
stronger males. The period of gestation is said to bo the same as with 
the cow or buffalo. Hodgson was informed that it was longer. 

The Gaur is, in general, one of the most timid and wary of animals, and 
requires to be stalked most carefully. Where the hills are grassy, with 
tracts of denso forest, they may bo discovered occasionally, early in tho 
morning, feeding outside tho forest, or even lying down in pretty close 
proximity however to tho wood, and if very carefully approached against 
the wind, and perfectly noiselessly, the sportsman may get a favorable 
shot. Now and thon too they are stalked in the depth of tho forest, a good 
tracker following them to their mid-day lair. When disturbed the first 
who perceives the intruder stamps loudly with his foot to alarm the rest, 
and tho whole rush through tho forest breaking down every obstacle, and 
forcing their way with a terrible crash. When suddenly approached in 
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the night they etort off’ with aloud biasing snort. The Qorfces say that 
they see great numbers of bison when pasturing their herds in the neigh¬ 
bouring forest. They describe them as very timid and watchful, more so 
than any other wild animal, always reposing in a circle with theirlioads 
turned outside ready to take alarm. / 

The bison is generally driven towards the sportsman by a line of beaters, 
ho remaining concealed behind a tree. A wounded bison will occasionally 
charge, and several fatal instances are recorded, but in general he will turn 
and seek safety in flight. Hodgson says that “ in the Tarai, the Gaur will 
pursue Ins, assailant, and if ho climb a tree will watch for a whole day 
but this account is evidently from native shikarees, and such conduct must 
be perfectly exceptional. Mr. Elliot remarks that, “ the persevering 
ferocity of the bison of the Sub-Himalayan range,” described by Hr. 
Hodgson, “is quite foreign to the character of the animal in southern 
forests.” 

Various attempts have been made to rear the young Gaur, but they have 
all failed, the young animal never living over his third year. Blyth had a 
young calf at Calcutta procured near Singapore, which he shipped for 
England, but it died on the voyage. An engraving of a photograph of this 
calf was published in the “ London Illustrated News.” “ It was tame and 
tractable,” says Blyth, yet full of life and frolic.” The natives of Malabar, 
according to Buchanan Hamilton, MSS., assert that the bison takes up 
stones with his nostrils, and discharges them at their adversaries with the 
force of a musket-ball, and the wound is always mortal! 

The flesh of the Gaur is excellent if not too old, and the marrow bones 
and tongue are delicacies always preserved by the successful sportsman. 

The Gaya.1 or Mithun, Gavteus frontalis , is found in the hilly tracts to 
the eiSst of the Burrampooter, and at the head of the valley of Assam, the 
Mishmi hills and their vicinity, probably extending north and east into the 
borders of Chiua. It is domesticated extensively and easily, and has bred 
with the common Indian cattle. It is a heavy, clumsy looking animal com¬ 
pared with the Gaur, the wild animal similarly cplored and with white legs- 
It browzes more than the Gaur, and, unlike that, it has a small but distinct 
dewlap. The domesticated race extends south as far as the Tippera and 
Chittagong hills, and, northwards, has been seen grazing in company with 
the Yak, close to the snows. It is better adapted for rocky and precipitous 
ground than the Gaur. Gai/als have often been taken alive to Calcutta. 
The Bos sylhctanns, figd. by M. F. Cuvier, is a hybrid with the Zebu. 
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■ TfetBunfeng, or Burmese wild cow, Governs sondaicus, extends north¬ 
wards as far as the interior of the Chittagong- hills, where all three 
species 'meet, according to the testimony of the Rev. M. Barbe. South 
it extends through Bunnah and the Malayan peninsula to the larger 
islands. The young and the cow are red in this species, which resembles 
the Gaiwmore than the Gayal, and it wants the dewlap. It is the Tsoing 
of the Burmese, the Gaur being the Pyoxmg. A young male is now living 
in the London Zoological Gardens. 

Lastly, the Buffaloes, . c 

Gen. Bubalos, H. Smith. f 

Char. —Homs large, attached to the highest line of the frontals, inclin¬ 
ing backwards and upwards, depressed, angular, more or less horizontal; 
muffle large and square; no true dorsal ridge or hump; cranium elongated, 
narrow, with an excess of facial over the frontal and cerebral portion; 
the frontals form a somewhat obtuse angle with the occipital plane. Thir¬ 
teen pairs of ribs. 


233. Bubalus arni. 

Bos apud Kerr and Shaw. — B. buffelus apud Blyth, Cat. 508.— B. 
bubalus , Auct. wild var.— Ama ,- the male, Arni the female, H.— Jangli 
bhyns, vulgo, H.— Mung, of Bhagulpore.— Gera erumi, of Gonds. 

The Wild Buffalo. 

Descr. —Forehead convex, rounded; horns large, black ; general color 
dark blackish-slaty; hah- scanty, black. Length 10J feet and upwards 
from snout to root of tail which is short, not extending lower than the 
hock; tufts of hair on the forehead, over the eyes, and on the knees. 
Height at shoulder up to Gi feet. 

The horns are of two kinds—the one very long, nearly straight, well 
thrown bade, var. Macrocercus of Hodgson—the other much shorter and 
well curved, ifiore directed upwards, var. Spiroccrus, Hodgson. 

Individuals with the longest horns are chiefly found in Assam and the 
countries to tho eastward. A single horn in the British Museum, figured 
Phil. Trans, for 1727, is G feet 6 inches long. The head of another also 
in tho British Museum, and Irilled by Colonel Mathio in Assam, measured 
as follows;—Round the outride of both horns and ovor forohoad 12 foot 






arity of the domestic buffalo even at its best.” 

Mr. Blyth states it as bis opinion that except in the valley of the GaDges 
and Burmnpootcr, it lias been introduced and become feral. With this view 
I cannot agree, and had Mr. Blyth seen the huge buffaloes I saw on the 
Indrawutty river (in 1857), he would, I think, have changed his opinion. 
They have hitherto not been recorded south of Raepore, but where I saw 
them is nearly 200 miles south. I doubt if they cross the. Godavery 

I have seen them repeatedly and killed several in the Pumcah district. 
Hero they frequent the immense tracts of long grass abounding in dense, 
swampy thickets, bristling with canes and wild roses ; and in these spots, or 
in the long elephant grass on the bank of jbcels, the buffaloes lie during 
tbe heat pf the day. They feed chiefly at night or early in'the morning, 
often making sad havoc in the fields, and retire in general before the sun 
is high. They are by no means shy (unless they have boon much hunted), 
and even on an elephant, without which they could not bo successfully 
hunted, may often be approached witlnn good shooting distance. A wound¬ 
ed one will occasionally charge the elephant, and as I have heard from 




mnn;j\iix it frtsmen will sometimes overthrow the elephant. I have been 
charged By a small herd, but a shot or two as they are advancing will 
usually scatter them. •. r 

JSodgson remarks that, “ there is no animal upon which ages of domes¬ 
tication have made so small an impression ns upon the buffalo, the tame 
species being still most clearly referable to the wild ones.” He also states 
that the tame buffaloes when driven to the forests to bo depastured have 
intercourse with the wild bulls, and the breed is thus improved. In 
Purneah I was informed, however, that the wild buffalo dislike the presence 
of tamo onos exceedingly, anji will even retire from the spot where the 
taine ones are feeding. 

The domestic buffalo is extensively used in India both for draught and 
as milch cattle, and its milk is richer than that of the eow of India. Some 
of the hill races, such as those on the Neelgherries, are very fine animals, 
resembling the wild buffalo; and many along the crests of the Western 
Ghats, and elsewhere, are seen with white legs like the Gaur. 

The Cape buffalo, B. cafer, has very large horns which nearly 'cover the 
forehead. Another African species is B. bracliyceros, Gray. 



Smi-Oitn. SIItENIA. Herbivorous Cetacea. 

Nostrils opening in tlio upper lip. Teoth of two lands; incisors pro¬ 
ceeded by milk-teeth, and molars with flat crowns. Two pectoral mamma;'. 
Body slightly hairy, and bristly moustaches on the lips. No hind limbs. 
Posterior part of body ending in a horizontal cartilaginous fin; anterior 
limbs in the form of fins or flappers. 

The bones of the skull are dense and massive, and the intormaxillarios 
large. They are only loosely connected together, and this, with the generally^ 
dense nature .of the other bones, and their not having medullary cavities, 
shows a reptile-like condition. There are traces of pelvic bones in all. The 
bony nostrils open near the summit of the cranium. There is a short but 
distinct nock. The number of ribs is large—nineteen pairs in some. The 
stomach is divided into four sacs, of which two aro lateral j they possess a 
large ecaenm, and the intestinal canal is long. 

The herbivorous Cetacea approach in structure perhaps nearest to some 
of the Pachydermatous Ungulata, near which they might have been placed, 
but I have thought it move adviseable to bring them in here at the con¬ 
clusion of the order Ungulata. They feed entirely on plants, either plucked 
at the bottom of the sea, or on rocks laid bare by the retreat of the tide, 
and they do not venture far out to sea, hut keep near the shore and the 
mouths of large rivers. 

Their pectoral mamma;, and the peculiar physiognomy of these animals 
as observed when they raise their bodies partially out of water, has pro¬ 
bably led to the fabulous accounts by mariners of Tritons, Sirens and 
Mermaids. 

One species has been observed on the southern coasts of India. 

Gen. IIalicork, Illiger. 

Syn. Dugongus, Tiedimann. 

Char .—Two large upper incisors in the adult; none in the lower jaw. 
No canines. Molars ^—g in the young, fewer in the adult, flat; body 
elongated; pectoral fin 'without claws; caudal fin lunate, broad. 

The incisivo teeth assume the form of pointed tusks, but are nearly 
covered by the thick fleshy lips which are bristled with moustaches. 

The milk incisors aro stated by Kelnart to be -g—, and in the adult the 
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molars are only The grinding surface has a ring of enamel at the 

circumference, and a slightly excavated centre of ivory. 

The tongue is spiny in front, and has a curiouR horny process on each 
side of its base. The stomach is double, the cardiac portion large, the 
pyloric narrower, with two tubiform coecal prolongations: it is divided in¬ 
to distinct compartments. The coscum is simple and cordiform. The heart 
is deeply cleft, separating the ventricles. The superficial air-vessels of the 
lungs are large, turtle-like, and the lungs and bronchi generally are like 
those of the Turtles. The organs of generation resemble those of Rumi- 
nantia. There is a nyctitating membrane. 

240. Kalicore dugoiig. 

Trioheclm apud Erxleben.—BlYtii, Cat. 472.—Fig. F. Cuvier, 
Mamm., 2, 120.— II. cetacea, Illiger. — II. indica, Dessiarest, figd. 
Hardwioke, HI. lnd. Zool. 

The Duoong or Duyang. 

Descr .—SMn uniform bluish, sometimes blotched with white beneath, 
or pale fulvous with white under parts; eyes very small; incisors nearly 
concealed; a few scattered bristles on the body. With eighteen pairs of 
ribs (Kelaart). Up to 9 or 10 feet in length and upwards; usually 5 to 7 
feet. 

The Dngong has been taken on the Andaman islands, in Ceylon, and on 
the west coast of India as high, it is stated, as, the Concan, i. c., the coast 
of Canara'. It appears that they are known as Seals, and found along the 
shore, and in the salt-water inlets of the Concan and south Malabar. It 
is said to feed on the vegetable matter found about the rocks, and also to 
bask and sleep in the morning sun. 

The Seal of Forbes (Oriental Memoirs) appears to bo the Otter. The 
flesh of thc.Dugong is highly esteemed. It is tolerably abundant in Cey¬ 
lon, where called Talla. maha; and in the Malnyan regions at Singapore, 
&c. The female gives birth to one young only at a timo, and it is said to 
show strong affection for her young. Sir J. Tennent, in his Natural His¬ 
tory of Ceylon, figures a Dugong holding her young. 

Another 6pecics recorded is Halicorc labernaculi, Eiippoll, from the 
Eed Sea, so named by him because he considers it to be the animal with 
whose skin tho tabernacle was veiled. 
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Another epeeies is Halicore australis, found numerous on the coasts of 
Australia. It is stated to be bluish on the bach, with a white breast and 
belly. It grows to 18 or 20 feot in length. The oil obtained from tho 
fat is highly prized. ' ' 

Other herbivorous Cetacea are the Manatis, Manalus, Cuvier,’with two ’ 
or three species, from the mouths of rivers in Africa and America, They 
have vestiges of nails on their swimming paws, and the adults have no 
incisors. 

The Stellerines, Rytina, Uliger, are now extinct. 



Obd. EDENTATA. 


Brata in pnrt, Linnajua. 

No teeth in the front of the jaws in any, and altogether wonting in 
some. Toes with large, curved, and often compressed, claws. 

Hie Edentata are not uniformly toothless, except the Ant-eaters and 
the Pangolins, but they never hove any incisors or teeth in the front of their 
jaws, and the molars, when present, are mono-phyodont, i. e., are never 
displaced by a second series, but are without enamel or distinct roots, 
having abollow base, and growing continually. Their huge claws are some¬ 
thing of the nature of hoofs. Mr. Fry considers that the Edentata are in 
many points of their structure nearly related to Reptiles, in opposition to 
Owen, who stated that they offered several relations to Birds.* 

They are divided into two groups, the Tardigrada , or Sloths ; and the 
Effodientia or Borrowers. r ‘ 

The former consists of a single family, the BBAnvpomDas, or Sloths. 
These are peculiar to America, and live entirely on vegetable matter. They 
have a short face, sharp canines, and cylindrical molars. Their toes are 
completely joined by the skin, their fore limbs longer than their hind ex¬ 
tremities, the pelvis large, and the thighs directed outwards. They have 
huge claws. They have two pectoral mammae. They are evidently made for 
hanging on the branches of trees, and their long arms are of use to gather 
the leaves on which they browze. They have long and shaggy hair. 
Some have three claws on their fore-feet, others only two. Their stomach 
is enormous and divided into four compartments; the intestines are short, 
and there is no ccecum. They are only found in the forests of the warmer 
regions of South America. 

The Effodientia have the muzzle long and narrow. Thoy arc divided 
into the following families:— Dasypodidei, or Armadillos; and Oryclcropo- 
didas, or Gape Ant-eaters, both with molar teeth; and the Mgrmccopkagida 
and Manididto, or the Ant-eaters of the now and old world, respectively, 
without any teeth at all. 

The Armadillos (D.isrromD.E) are covered with a scaly and bony shell 
divided more or loss'into compartments; the muzzle is tolerably long; tho 
molars cylindrical, 7 or 8 on each side in both jaws; largo oars, and groat 
claws, i or 5 on tho fore-feot, always 5 posteriorly. Tho tonguo is but 
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little extensile, their stomnch is simple, and they hare no creomn. They 
all inhabit South America, and live chiefly on insects. There are some 
twenty species, divided into several genera. 

The Capo ant-eaters, OrytAeropitlee, have molars, and flat claws, hat 
otherwise are similar to the true ant-eaters, and have a somewhat 
extensile tongue. Their teeth are cylindrical and solid, hut traversdd by 
numerous little longitudinal canals. The stomach is simple and the emoum 
small. They comprise only one genus. 

The next two families are totally unprovided with teeth. 

Fam. Manidid/e, Pangolins. 

No teeth. Body and tail covered with large, imbricate, homy scales; 
tail long. Tongue round, exsertile.' Ears small, mostly indistinct. Two 
pectoral mamma;. All feet with five toes. 

The scales are evidently, from their structure, a congeries of agglu¬ 
tinated hairs. They have the power of rolling themselves into a ball. The 
stomach is slightly divided in the middle, and they have no coecum. They 
are found in India and Africa. 

Gen. Manis, Linmeus. 

Char. —Those of the order, of which it is the only genus. „ 

241, Manis pentadactyla. . 

Linkveus. — Blytii, Cat. 553.— Manis crassicaudata, Griffiths apud 
Elliot, Cat. 47.— M. macroura , Desjiauest. — M. brachyum, Erxle- 
ben. — M. laticandata, Illioer — M. inaurita, Hodgson.— Pangolinns 
typus, Lesson.— Bajar-kii, Sansc. and H.— Bnjra kapta , in some parts.— 
Sill it, II., in other parts; also Sukimtiwr.—Sdl, Satu, H., in the south.— 
Shdlnfd, of the Bauris.— Annoi. of the Coles.— Kaulimah, or Kowli manjra, 
and Kassoli manjur, Mahr.— Alawa, Tel.— Alangu, Mol.—Vulgo Ban- 
rolm, in the Deccan, i. e., the jungle carp.— Keyot-mach, in Rungpore, 
i. c., the fish of the Keyots.— Kdt-pohd, or timber animal, in other parts 
of Bengal. 


The Indian Soaly Ant-eater. 


Descr .—Tail shorter than the body, very broad at the base, with 16 
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17^'otileg in each longitudinal line; 16 scales on the dorsal series in 10 
or 5 H; tints; middle nail of the foro-feot much stronger than the others. 
Seales thick, striated at the base, pale yellowish-brown or horny clay color; 
the lower side of the head, body and feet nude, brownish-white; nose 
fleshy; soles of the hind-foet blackish ; auricles indistinct. 

Length of one.head and body 26 inches; tail 18. A female measuring 
40 inches, weighed 21 lbs. 

The common Pangolin or Scaly Ant-eater, is found throughout the 
whole of India, most common perhaps in somewhat hilly districts, but no¬ 
where abundant. It appears to extend into the lower Himalayas, for both 
this and the noxt species were found by Hodgson in Nepal. It is strictly 
nocturnal, and feeds almost exclusively on ants, especially the white ants 
(termites). Its gait in walking is very peculiar, the back arched, the 
fore-feet with their anterior surface bent over and brought into contact with 
the ground, on whicli it progresses very slowly. Tickell has given (Journ. 
As. Soc., XI. 221) a very good account of this animal, with characteristic 
figures. 

Mr. Elliot says: “ The JIanis burrows in the ground in a slanting 

direction to a depth of from 8 to 12 feet from the surface, at the end of 
which is a large chamber about 6 feet in circumference in which they live 
in pairs, and where they may be found with one or two young ones about 
the months of January, Febrnavy and March. They close up the entrance 
of the burrow with earth when in it, so that it would be difficult to find 
them but for the peculiar track they leave. A female I kept alive for 
some time slept during the day, but was restless all night. It would not 

eat the termites or white ants put into its box, nor even the large black 

ants (Myrmica indefesm, Sykes), though its excrement was at first full 
of them. But it would lap the water that was offered to it by rapidly dart¬ 
ing out its long, extensile tongue, which it repented so quickly as to fill 
the water with froth. When first it came it made a sort of hissing noise 
if disturbed, and rolled itself up, the head between the forelegs, and the tail 
round the whole.” 

The name qf Bqjar~Ieit, means Btone, or hard reptile, from its scnles. It 
is popularly beliovcd to oat stones, and these are sometimes found in its 
stomach. Dr. Burt, in a paper in the 2nd Vol. of the Asiatic Researches, 
gravely propounds the question whether it cannot live entirely on mineral 
substances. Its flesh is considered nphrodisino by tho natives; and it is 
mnoh infcGtcd by a blue tick. 
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lANlDlUAj. 


I add a few anatomical observations taken from Tickell and others. • 
The tongue is 12 inches long, flattish or subcylindric, extensile, gener¬ 
ally covered with a slightly viscid saliva. There is a strong'opaque, nycti- 
tating membrane. The right or pyloric side of the stomach is immensely 
muscular, almost cartilaginous in structure, like the gizzard of a bird ; the 
left side is thin and membranous. The cardiac and pyloric orifices are 
approximate. The gall bladder is very large, as are the kidneys. The 
penis is not apparent externally ; arid the faces are long, black, truncated 
cylinders. 


242. Effanis aurita. 

Hodgson. — Blyih, Cat. 554, olim M. javanica. 


The Sikih Scaly Ant-eater. 

Descr .—Tail a little shorter than head and body, not quite 60 thick at the 
base as the last, with 5 rows of scales about 20 in number in each row; 15 
to 17 rows of scales in a line on the back, most of them with a few whitish 
hairs or bristles beneath them, especially m young individuals. Muzzle 
very acute; ears conspicuous, large; all the anterior claws large, especi¬ 
ally the middle one, and the next outer; posterior claws small. There is 
a less marked difference in the size of the scales of the head and neck and 
body than in pentadactyla, in which the scales of the head are very much 

Length of one, head and body 19 inches ; tail«15£. 

This species of Manis was described by Hodgson in one of his earliest 
papers, but it is not enumerated in either edition of the Catalogue of 
Hodgson's Collections, whilst M. pentadactyla is given, a decision which 
that gentleman appears to accept in the annotated copy of the new edi¬ 
tion of his Catalogue, kindly forwarded to me. I suspect that it is rare 
in Nepal, and that probably he did not procure it latterly, but he evident¬ 
ly had both species before, when he named them respectively aurita and 
inaurita , on the more or less prominence of the auricle, which character is 
very evident in fresh specimens.® Blyth too had considered the few 
specimens he had seen from other localities than the Himalayas, as the 
M. javanica of authors. I procured one fine specimen- near Daqeeling, 
as well as other smaller ones, on examining which, in company with Mr. 
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MANIS ACEITA. 

Blyth, we perceived that they were Hodgson’s species, and identical with 
JfitfbV's.Javanica, and that his leurnra was true Javanica. 

This, Manis appears to bo the only species in Sikim, and thence extends 
through the Indo-Chinese countries to China itself. My specimens were 
procured about the level of 3,000 feet above the sea. In China it is called 
Ling-li, or the Hill-carp, which I mention to show how similar resem¬ 
blances appear to strike different races, the common Manis being called 
the jungle carp in the south of India?' 

Dr. Adams® states that this Pangolin is sold in the markets at Canton, 
its scales being considered medicinal, and the flesh i6 said to be excellent. 
The same observer gives a few anatomical notices of a female' procured by 
him. This had the small intestines 10 feet 10 inches long, the largo 
intestines 10 inches; the uterus two-horned, and the vagina long and 
muscular. It was furnished with a sac close to the anus, opening by a 
transverse, linear slit, studded with papillae, and with the scent of the 
peculiar odour of the animal, which is alliaceous. 

Manis Javanica, Desmarest, ( leucura , Blytli) inhabits Burmah, and the 
Malayan peninsula and islands. M. leplura, Blyth, is probably African, 
and there aro-soveral other species from that continent. 

The Ant-eaters of America, Myrmecojghugidce, are clad with long hair, 
and have long tails, with a very elongated, slender muzzle. The largest 
species, the Maned Ant-eater, Myrmecophaga jubata, is terrestrial. The 
Tamandua, M. tetradactyla, L., has the tail naked at the tip and pre¬ 
hensile, and it ascends trees, hanging from the branches. M. didactyla, 
L., is only the size of a rat, and is stated to have undoubted affinities for 
the Sloths. 

The only group of Mammals not previously referred to, is that most re¬ 
markable tribe, the Marsupials, Marsupialia, which, with some, constitute 
a class of nearly equal value with the previous orders, viz., the Jmplacentals. 
In most of these animals the young are expelled from the uterus at a vory 
early period of their development. Incapable of motion and barely exhi¬ 
biting the rudiments of limbs and other external organs, theso minute 
offspring attach themselves to the tents of their mother, and remain fixed 
there until they have acquired a degree of development analogous to 
that in which other animals are born. The skin of tho abdomen is almost 
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mahocpiaha. 


always so disposed round (he mammae as (o form a pouch, in which theso 
imperfect young me preserved ns in a second uterus; and into which, long 
after they can wall;, they retire for shelter on the npprchclisiorpof danger. 
Two peculiar bones attached to the pubis, and interposed between tho 
muscles of tho abdomen, support the pouch and prevent inconvenient pres¬ 
sure of the young, when grown, upon the bowels. These bones are also 
found in the male, and even in those species in which tho fold that forms 
the pouch is scarcely visible. Thematrix of the animals of this order 
does not open by a single orifice into the extremity of tho vagina, but 
comm 1 at with this canal by two bent lateral tubes. The prebiaturo 
birth of the young appears to depend on this singular organization. The 
scrotum of the male, contrary to what obtains in other quadrupeds, hangs 
before the penis, which at rest is directed backwards. 

The members of this group are lower in their organization than any 
other mammiferous animals, approximating the oviparous typo, and parti¬ 
cularly reptiles, in sundry details of their conformation. The hemispheres 
i small, are not united by a corpus callosum; and 
he very defective in intelligence, as is indicated by 







MiMEPUMA.. 


■ Jifaiiy aro exceedingly like the Insectivora in the structure of their teeth, 
bat possess a much greater number, and the incisors especially are more 

• and eight beioff. They possess canines also, and sharply tubercled molars. 
Such are the Opossums, PERAMELiDiE, Peramcles, Didelphis, Myrmecobius, 
&c. They mostly possess a small coccum. 

Others with fewer and more powerful teeth represent the Carnivora , and 
these want the coecum. Such are the Dasyuridas, Dasyurus, Thylacinus, 
Sarcophilus, and others, popularly called Wild Cats, Wolves or Hyamas, 
and native Devils. 

Others have two large and long incisors in the lower jaw, with pointed 
and trenchant edges sloping forwards, and six corresponding teeth in their 
npjrer jaw. The upper canines are long and' pointed. Their diet is chiefly 
frugivorous, and their intestines long, with a large coecum. Such are the 
Phglangers and Petaurists, Phalangistid.e, Phalangista and Petaurus, 
&c., which, in spite of their numerous teeth, would in many ways, really 
appear to represent the Rodents. The Wombat indeed, Phascolomys, 
Fam. Phascolosiyidas, is a true Rodent as to its teeth. It has a coecum 
with a vermiform appendage. ( 

Some of large size, the Kangaroos, MACRoromDAn, Macropus, Halma- 

turus, and others, have the stomach complicated, formed of two elongated 

sacs inflated in places, and the coecum also large and inflated. They want 
the upper canines, and the middle incisors are short. Their fore-feet are 
diminutive, but the hind Iitnbs are much developed, and with a nail like a 
hoof. They are gentle herbivorous animals, living in troops, and making 
enormous leaps. They would appear to faintly shadow forth the Rumin- 

Lastly, some want teeth altogether, and were included by Cuvier 
among the Edentata, but are now, by universal consent, placed among 
Marsupials, as they possess the marsupial bones, though without a pouch. 
Such aro the celebrated Duck-bill, Ornithorlynchim anatiuus, and the 
curious Spiny Echidna, sometimes placed iri a distinct sub-class from Mar¬ 
supials, viz., Monolremata, as they possess only one external opening for 
all their excretions. In this and other points they somewhat resemble 
birds, and at one tune were thought to be Oviparous, but that is of course 
erroneous. • 
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Page 5G, No. 74. Sorex Ty,tleri. —This is a well-marked species. It 
is the common music-rat of Deyrn, with a very strong musky odour. 

Page G9, No. 89. Unsus isabellixub. —I see that Dr. Gray, in a 
revision of tho species of this family in the Proc. Zool. Socy., keeps isabel- 
limis of the- Himalayas distinct from U. syriacus , as well as from U. arcios. 

Pago 83. Gen. Mustela. Dr. Gray, in a late revision of tho family 
classes the Indian species of Mustela , under the genera Vison and Gym- 
nopus. In the former group, he place 97, M. hemachalana and M. Ilors- 
ficldii; and under Gymnopus, M. kathiah and M. strigidofsa. I may 
mention here that the first named species, M. hemachalana, is called 
Fran, or Gran, in Kashmir. 

Page 8S, No. 101. Lctra Vulgaris. —Dr. Gray makes L. monticola, 
Hodgson, distinot from vulgaris, but states that tho British Museum 
specimen, on which ho founds this opinion, is in a bad state. He has 
also another species, Barangia hipalensis, founded on a skull sent ns 
that of Hodgson's L. monticola. His genus Barangia comprises Otters 
with hairy muzzle, rather long toes, and rudimentary claws, and is founded 
on L. larang of the Malayan isles. 

Gray also indicates, but without any description, Lulra hitab, Iliigcl, 
from Kashmir, which I regret to say I have not been able to procure, and 
there is no specimen of it in the British Museum. 

Pago 89, No. 102. Lutra leptDnvx is given by Gray as Aonyr indi- 
gitata, Hodgson; but he allows that tho British Museum specimen is very 
imperfeot. 

Pago 92. Tho Lion has quito recently been killed as far east as the 
Allahabad and Jubbnlporo road. 

Pago 102, No. 107. Felib nunw.—Blyth has rcconlly changed his 
opinion about this leopard, and now states that he considora the Himala¬ 
yan race distinct from F. iliardi vol macrocclis of Malayann. It will pro¬ 
bably stand as P. iiehulosa. 
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Page 104.^; F. marmobata.—B lyth now is inclined to consider tins Him¬ 
alayan and Assamese race ns distinct, but “ not strongly ' specialized 
apart from marmorata;” in this case, I presume, it will stand cither as F. 
charltoni , Gray, or F. ogillyi, Hodgson. 

Page 112, No. 115. The dimensions of a fine jungle-oat, F. chaus, 
killed lately at Amballa, are—Total length 39 inches; height 18 inches; 
weight 18 lbs. 

Page 113, No. 11G. F. caeacal.—I am assured that the red lynx 
occurs in the N. W. Provinces and the Punjab, and that it has been killed 
near Delhi, Lahore, and other places. • ■ 

Page 125, No. 123. Paradoxoecs hcsanoa.—D r. Gray has an 
elaborate synopsis of this genus and its allies, in the Proc. Zool. Society. 
He makes the Indian race distinct from the Malayan one, and places it P. 
hermaphrodites, Pallas. He even places P. prehensilis, Buoh. Hamilton, as 
distinct, though he allows that he has not seen a specimen. Of the other 
synonyms, he places P. Pallasii, and P. musangoides, as synonyms of the 
Malayan race, which, on very slight grounds, he classes as P.fasciatus, 
Desmarest. He considers P. Crossii, from India, and P. dubins, from 
Java, as distinct species; and referring to P. quadriscriplus of Hodgson, 
states that is very like P. musanga. I am still inclined to keep my 
nomenclature. 

Page 128, No. 125. P. bondab.—G ray gives this as a true Para¬ 
doxurus. He remarks that it may be known from P. Grayi by the 
rigid harshness of the fur„and the dark color of the outside of the limbs. 

Page 128, No. 124.—P. Graph— This is a Paguma, and P. auratvs, 
Blamville, is a synonym. The genus Paguma is stated to differ from 
Paradoxurus in the form of the flesh-tooth, which is short in Paguma, 
elongate in Paradoxurus. 

The Herpestince arc placed by Gray quite distinct from the Paradoxuri, 
being more digitigrade, and more nearly related to the Vivcrridre. 

He divides them (Proc. Zool. Soc., 1864) into several genera, Ilerpestcs 
— Calogalc — Calictis—Tamiogale —and Onychogale. Herpestes has the 
tail conical, with long hairs throughout, and the false molars ^ ^ To this 

group belong No. 127, IIebpestes GB 16 EDS; No. 129, I-Iebpesies monti- 
colcs; and No. 132, H. "iuiscus. In this paper, Gray describes my R. 
monticolus as H. Jerdoni, and this name will have the priority. He 
states that it olosely resembles H. ichneumon of Egypt. The dimensions 
of one in the British Mpscum are—Head and body 19 inches; tail 17. 
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•ffijfltl.vCSOcMS of Ceylon, with which I line! compared it, belongs to another 
'group, Onyoliogale, distinguished by its long curved olaws, and stands now 
ns 0. Maccarthia), Gray. 

Oalooale has the tail long, slender and cylindric, with short hair, long 
only at the tip, and the false molars |—|. To this belong Nos. 128 and 
181, R. malaecensis and nipalensis. Gray places the former of these as 
OALoaALE uvula, making it distinot from the Malaoca Mungoos; but he 
states that there is no specimen from Malayans in the British Museum, 
so the distinction of the species is still doubtful, I think. These two 
forms, ids., Eerpcstcs and Calogale, have the flesh tooth long and narrow. 
The next two forms have the flesh-tooth broad and triangular. 

Caucus has the false molars as in Herpestos, vis., |—|, and the tail 
tkiok and tapering. To this belongs No. 180, Caiactis Smithii, which 
I see is figured in the Illustrated Proceedings of the Zool. Society for 
1851, pi. 81. 

TiENioQALE is described as having the whiskers small and slender; the 
soles of the hind feet bald; the orbit complote; and 42 toeth. To this 
belongs No. 133, Tasniooale vitticollis apud Gray. Should not Tasnio- 
oale give place to Mangos, previously proposed for this species ? 

With reference to H. thysamrus, Wagner, from Kashmir, I may state 
that I have recently again procured a mongoos from the valley of Kash¬ 
mir, which is decidedly H. nipalensis. 

Pago 141. A black wolf is occasionally seen in Tibet by sports¬ 
men, and it is considered by the natives to be a distinct species. Two 
young ones, male and female, were brought from Tibet last year -by 
Messrs. Kinloch, Rifle Brigade, and Biddulph, 19 th Hussars, and are now 
on tlioir way home to the Zoological gardens. They are called Ilalpo 
chanko by tho Tibetans, i. e., the Black Wolf. 

Page 185, No. 171. GEnniLLUs EnYTiinouaus. I forwarded a skin 
of tlu's rat to Dr. Gray, British Museum, and he writes me that it is most 
undoubtedly his <?. crythroums , and that tho skin I forwarded was the fac¬ 
simile of tho typo specimen in tho British Museum. 

Page 199, No. ISO. M. mipescekg.— This rat is also M. dccumanoidcs, 
T. apnd Horsfiold. 

Page 314, No. 241. Mania pekdIdactvla.—T his species is classed by 
Dr. Gray, in a Into synopsis of the family, ns PnounoTUs rumens, Gray. 
Tho gonns Pholidolxis is stated to diffoc from Mnnie in having tho upper 





part of tho fore and hind feet covered with scales to the ’tdcs,iSyrliilst in 
Manis, as restricted, tho fore feet are hairy without scales. Xlie':scalcs of 
the body too are said to be shorter and broader than in Manis. ■ 

Pago 31G. M. aurita is placed as PnoniDOTtrs Dalmahni, MaM\s t)al- 
manni, Sandoval], described from China. Gray states that the. shill .is. 
stoutor and more solid than in the last species, and that the nasal bone's 
aro more rounded. He also considers that Le Pangolin, figured by Buffon, 
Vol. X., t. 34, is intended to represent this species, and not tho common 

The following species of Cetacea have been described by Owen from 
collections made by Walter Elliot, on the East coast, mostly near Yiza- 
gapatam. 

Delpiuhus oodaha. 

D. MAOULIVBNTER. 

D. FUSIFORMIS. 

I). rOMEEGRA. 

PnoenSNA DREVIROSTRIB. 

PlIYSETER (EcFHYSETBji) SIMDS. 

I regret not to be able to furnish descriptions of these. 
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